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Rhoads Tannate Watershed Belting combines in unusual 
degree grip, pliability, elasticity, strength and durability. It 
gives greater annual output for less annual outlay. Test it first 
on your hardest drives. 


Consult a Rhoads’ Transmission Engineer 


on your power transmission problems. 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK 
ATLANTA Factory—W ilmington, Del. 
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RHOADS TANNATE WATERSHED BELTING 


KNITTING SECTION, PAGE 117 
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There’s a 


Place for 
Fashion 


In the realm of dress, it is fash- 
ion, not efficiency that is para- 
mount. To allow the stylist to 
dictate to industry at the expense 
of efficiency and economy, how- 
ever, is a different matter.* 

The power in your plant should 
be transmitted by flat leather 
belts where the flat leather belt 


drive is best. 


Ow lder atscussing the advantage f group 
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MANAGEMENT 


The front office is interested in a loom which will have a 
lower initial cost, a lower cost of upkeep, weave more yards 


per hour, make more perfect goods, and can be readily 
changed over to meet style trends. 


All of these points were taken into consideration in designing 
the Super Silk Loom. They are definitely true for this loom. 


Initial Cost 


The new loom is priced 10‘, to 14‘, below its forerunner. 


Lower Cost of Upkeep 


All parts have been strengthened. There are fewer of them. Cast iron 
has given way to steel at many points. All parts are machined to jigs 
so as to be quickly interchangeable. The results are: much less break- 
age, and much less time consumed in making repairs. 


More Yards Per Hour 


On tests in mills, the loom has woven at speeds as high as 190 picks per 
minute. It easily stands such speed. However, the delicacy of yarns 
recommends more conservative operation. The mill that has previously 
standardized on 144 picks per minute should have no difficulty in run- 
ning 154 picks with the Super Silk Loom. 


More Perfect Goods 


Design refinement is to be found throughout. To mention only two 
points which will bring about higher qualities —the new loose reed 
motion reduces or eliminates many types of ‘‘starting’’ marks; the new 
takeup has wide-faced gears, intermediate pinion fixed on shaft turning 
in bearings at both ends, and guide and pressure rolls in enclosed bearings. 


Wide Interchangeability 


The new loom (machined throughout and standardized) can be quickly 
and inexpensively changed back and forth as to box capacity and harness 
motion, and as to automatic features. We have perfected the 2 x 1 box 


shuttle changing device and it now supplements our 2 x 1 bobbin 
changing design. 


Certainly we have something to talk about and surely this is the time 
to do it. 
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. THE NEW FAMILY 


High Speed Worsted Super Silk 
4x 1 Automatic; 4 x 4 Non-automatic Cone, dobby or intermediate head 
Cotton King —Cam or dobby Non-automatic with feeler motion 
2 x 1 and 4 x 1 bobbin changing 2x 1 or 4x 1 bobbin changing 


2 x 1 shuttle changing 2 x 1 shuttle changing 


PRECISION PRINCIPLES OF CONSTRUCTION ALIKE IN ALL 
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WHAT THE NEW Cé&K SUPER SILK LOOM 








CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
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COTTONS, SILKS, RAYONS, WOOLENS, CARPETS ANI 
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Allentown, Paterson, Philadelphia WORCESTER - PROVIDENCE 
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RUGS FABRICS, ASBESTOS 


S. B. Alexander, So. Mor., Charlotte 


as second-class matter at the 
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STOP LOOK LISTEN 
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i X MODEL LIMITED 


RUNS EXPRESS from DEPRESSION to PROSPERITY 
SPEED — 190 PICKS and UP 


PRINT CLOTH TRAIN CREW : 
Write For 
One Weaver to 102 Looms Rates 
. and 
One Fixer to 102 Looms Timetable 
A Bobbin Girl for 72 Looms 


KOLO a INN 


Automatic devices for Safe, Smooth Running 
at Highest Loom Speeds ever attained in 
Automatic Weaving 


No Stops for Meals — Safety devices allow it 
to run while the crew eats 


Lowest Fares because of Low Cost of Operation 
with Big Rebate to you in form of Mill Profits 


Every Comfort and Luxury for those Mills that 
take a ride on this line 


WHY NOT 
LET YOUR MILL RIDE TO PROSPERITY 
ON THE X MODEL LOOM 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 


Southern Offices Atlanta Ga and Spartanburg S C 


NORTHROP LOOM LINE 
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_ SINGLE PROCESS 
SYNCHRONIZED PICKERS 


(Using Your Present Machines) 


MAKE 


Evener Laps, yard by yard. 
Cleaner Laps, with less foreign 
matter and fewer broken fibers. 


SAVE 


Labor, from 50% to 75%. 
Power, from 10% to 50%. 


Floor Space, Maintenance and Lubrication. 
PAY 
From 50% to 200% Yearly. 
Made and installed by 
Greenwood, WorkS South Carolina : 
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The latest type of 
Butterworth Finishing 
Machine, with im- 
proved blanket tension 
device which gives 
greater adjustment to 
blanket and insures the 
blanket giving a maxi- 
mum of service. This 


machine plays an im- 
portant part in good 
Sanforizing. 




















COMPLETE LINE OF FINISHING MACHINERY 
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Who WILL 

SANFORIZE 

IN 1932 9 
> 





J YLANTS that have already 


adopted sanforizing and in- 
stalled sanforizing ranges are find- 
ing new markets for their goods and 
they are keeping busy because gar- 
ments made of sanforized shrunk 


fabrics can never shrink out of fit. 


The public is being educated to this rapidly and is already demanding 


sanforized fabrics. 

An extensive advertising campaign by Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., 
developers of sanforizing, will further intensify this demand immediately. 
We therefore suggest that every plant finishing wash garments and wash 
fabrics consider sanforizing now. 

Our organization has been licensed by Cluett, Peabody & Co., Ine.. to 
build sanforizing ranges. We have already installed five complete 
sanforizing units, and have orders for additional sanforizing machines, 


which we make complete — 


There is no divided responsibility {2 


We shall be glad to put you in touch with concerns who are now 
operating these Butterworth Sanforizers that you may ascertain for your- 
self what a Butterworth Sanforizer will do for your plant and your business. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 


Southern Office: New England Office: 


JOHNSTON BUILDING TURKS HEAD BUILDING 


Charlotte, N. C. Providence, R. I. 
In Canada: 


W. J. WESTAWAY CO., Hamilton, Ontario 


BUTTERWORTH Fishing MACHINERY 





FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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HOWARD 
PRODUCTS 


OARD CLOTHING 
APPER CLOTHING 
WIRE HEDDLES 
CYLINDER FILLETS 
DOFFER FILLETS 
HAND STRIPPING 


EMERY FILLETS 
STRIOKLES 
TOP FLATS 
RECOVERED 


TRADE MARK 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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~ YOU CAN BANK 
ON TUFFER 


Not on first costs, perhaps, but in its superior results 
you can bank on Tuffer Card Clothing. As a quality 
product Tuffer gives unusually long life and service— 
resulting in many more pounds of production and less 
waste in stock. 





Tuffer Card Clothing takes grinding easily and per- 
fectly, holds point longer, is easier to strip and affords 
closer setting without injury to the point. This means 
much more even carding. 


You will find the Howard Organization ready at all 
times to help you get better results and economical 
operation. Let our representatives show you the true 
meaning of prompt, personal service... . and a fair 
deal on all card clothing problems. 


Tuffer Card Clothing is guaranteed against shelling 
out. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. COMPANY 
Home Office and Factory: WORCESTER, MASS. 


Southern Plant Branch Offices 


244 FORSYTH ST., ATLANTA, GA. PHILADELPHIA, DALLAS 
and WASHINGTON, D. C. 








CLOTAING 
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Here's the sort of book about long draft spinning that 
you will like. All the well-known systems diagrammed 
and compared . . advantages and disadvantages of each 
type set forth. Completely illustrated with photographs 
and drawings . . yet not long-winded or over-technical. 
Only a month or two old, yet already ‘The ABC of Long 
Draft Spinning” has been adopted as a text-book by in- 
structors in textile schools. 


Probably every cotton spinning mill in the country has 


WHITIN 


MACHINE WORKS 


ESTABLISHED 1831 
Fales & Jenks Division 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Division 
Whitinsville, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 








either installed long draft spinning or has given thought 
to its future installation. Long draft is as great a step 
ahead of ordinary frame spinning as the latter was an ad- 


vance over mule spinning. 


The ABC of Long Draft Spinning” affords a chance to 
honestly compare the various systems now on the market. 
If it's used as a text-book in our schools . . as it is . . its 
impartiality is obvious. If you have not seen a copy it 


will be worth your while to get one. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 
Whitinsville, Mass. 


Send me a copy of “The ABC of Long Draft Spinning.” 
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1931—5,000,000 SPINDLES 


I," YHY this spectacular growth in the use of Arm- 

strong’s Seamless Cork Cots? The answer is 

easy. Large cash savings in roll covering costs, plus 

improved running conditions and high quality yarn 
have led to their general acceptance. 

The 5,000,000 spindles now covered are in mills 

whose spindlage composes over 25% of the industry’s 


total. As rapidly as is practical, these leading mills are 


changing over to cork. Today, Armstrong’s Seamless 
Cork Cots are spinning quality yarns up to 120s and 
are saving mill owners upwards of $20.00 per million 
spindle hours of operation. Figure out what this 
saving would amount to in your mill! 

For complete facts and figures about Armstrong’s 
Seamless Cork Cots write Armstrong Cork Company, 


923 Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong's Seamless Cork Cots 


For Spinning and Card Room Rolls 
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Let’s Faee 
This Issue 


SQUARELY 


T’S a time for 

decision! The 
editors of this magazine have 
been fighting for it for years. 
Important men, executives in 
leading corporations, have 
stressed its importance time 
and again. Now is the time for action. Now is the time to 
pursue that program of orderly replacement of worn-out equipment 
to the limit — and to substitute profit making equipment in its place. 
* Take your jacquards, for instance. They may be partly to blame: for 
the existing situation. It is almost certain that new Halton Jacquards 
will put an end to excessive jacquard operating costs—and give you the 
profit you deserve on every installation in your mill. The greater 
versatility of Halton’s Jacquards, the simplified maintenance, the 
efficient degree of performance are the reasons 
why Orinoko, Gulbenkian Seamless Wilton and 
S. J. Aronsohn are using them. If you'll face the 
issue squarely, you'll act—first by sending for a 


catalogue. Will you? 


ON'S 
JACQUA 


THOMAS HALTON’S SONS, “C” and Clearfield, Phila., Pa. 








7 H. A. FORBES, P. O. Box 1663, PATERSON, N. J. 
— Selling Agents DENNIS J, DUNN, Sth and College Streets . 











Tel. Lambert 385-92W 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
ARTHUR JEPSON, Sth and College Sts. or 407 Poplar Apts., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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CONE WARPING SYSTEM 


The following points of superiority of the Foster Cone Warping System have been 


demonstrated under competitive conditions. 


In the Cone Winding Process using the 
Foster Model 102 Winder—more pounds 
produced by the operative with the re- 
sulting lower winding costs per pound of 
yarn. 

Economy in Floor Space—the highest 
possible winding speed considering deli- 
cate yarn conditions. 

Sturdy machine design and construction 
—minimum cost for replacements. 
Operating Conditions—end piecing move- 
ments reduced promoting efficiency and 
preventing operative fatigue. 





ln the Warping Process using the Foster 
Magazine Cone Creel—free drawing from 
the cone with exact even tensioning of 
each strand, eliminating tight and loose 
warp ends. 

High Warping Speed without Stoppage 
for recreeling. 

Each cone empties completely, eliminat- 
ing stale yarn and waste. 

Cones hold up to 444 pounds of yarn (de- 
pending on the density of the material). 
This is an important item in lowering 
warping costs. 


The Foster Cone Warping System is in operation in Cotton, Worsted, and Woolen Yarn and 
W eaving Mills. 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
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Fisht Rising 
COSTS _.. 


Throwsters are alive to the problem of increased 
overhead. Thisis evidenced by the growing demand 
for Fletcher Throwing Machinery. Write today for 
information on this dependable equipment that sets 
new standards of economical operation. 
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“OILWELL SPINDLE” 
ONE FILLING LASTS ONE YEAR 


FLETCHER DUPLEX 
DOUBLER-TWISTER 
FOR SILK or RAYON 


FLETCHER 
THROWING 
MACHINERY 


FOR SILK AND RAYON 


Duplex Doubler-Twisters...Single & Double Deck Twisters 
Redraw Machines, Winders, Reels and Bundling Presses 


FLETCHER 


THROWING MACHINERY FOR SILK AND RAYON - - CENTRIFUGAL EXTRACTORS - - NARROW FABRIC LOOMS 


FLETCHER WORKS. - inostcoxosteeer > PHILADELPHIA 


FORMERLY SCHAUM AND UHLINGER - ESTABLISHED 1850 


aT PTT tie eee 
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i FLETCHER 
ue MODEL 30 
_ TWISTER... 
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im SAFE FROM DAMAGE 
AND PILFERAGE “Bamdingsthere’ 


Leading textile mills are saving money by reinforcing 
their shipping containers and bales the Acme way. 





For Bales. Acme Bale Ties and 
Seals make a perfect baling job. 
Acme Ties are true temper, clean 
and smooth. The seal produced by 
Acme Seals and Sealing Tool is a 
positive non-slip joint. Only 1 inch 
of band overlap is required. 


Fibre Boxes containing shipments 
of knit goods, etc., are insured 
proper security and safety against 
pilferage when strapped and 
sealed with Acme Nailless Band. 


WwW 
Used to strengthen wooden cases, 
Acme Nailless Band permits the 
use of lighter lumber—saving on 


Large stocks of Acme Band, Seals, 
Tools, etc., are carried at Brooklyn, 
container and freight costs. Two N. Y., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 
Acme bands increase the service- a ee ae a S. C., Spartanburg, S. C., and New 
ability of a container 300%. with Acme Bale Ties and Seals. Orleans,La. Weserve as well as sell. 








The Acme Sealing Tool for bales Acme has the most complete line Illustrating a fast, light, one-hand 
is light, fast and positive of equipment for strapping all Acme stretcher widely used on 
in operation. kinds of shipping packages. fibre boxes and for bundling. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 





43 
Manufacturers Since 1880 (SAVE) General Offices: 2832-40 Archer Ave., Chicago 
L 








Steel Protectors for Every Packing Purpose sTEee 





Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Extra-wear 
Spinning Ring 


NO 
WEAR 


DIAMOND FINISH 
CURVED WEBBING 


reduces wear of heavy travelers 


This patented ring is a sure money-saver, espe- —(@p) 
cially with heavy travelers. In the running posi- \_ FE. 
tion, large circle travelers lop over and cause Ordinary Ring 
outside wear on the usual straight web, as illustrated here at 
the right. But the patented Curved Web eliminates wear, 
as illustrated above. This means longer traveler life, 
smoother running. Curved Web is obtainable only in 
DIAMOND FINISH Rings. Specify them on your 


next order! 


Same price as regular ring 


Whitinsville “*5*” 
SPINNING RING CO. 
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mm 
Poclole, 


meets this season’s demands for 


DULL RAYON 


PuOole, gives that rich soft glow 
demanded by the 1932 FASHIONS 


1931 saw the beginning of definite trends in the varied use of 
dull rayon yarns. Advance style bulletins now show that richness 
of material is extremely important, that frocks and coats depend 
almost solely on line and material for effect. This means that Periglo 
with its rich iridescence will be more than ever salable. 

%& Perlglo is an improved dull yarn made under the exclusive 
Enka process. Used alone, or mixed with wool, cotton or silk, the 


effect is glowing yet totally different from the lustre of 


THE 
bright yarns. The soft pearl-like quality of Enka Perlglo FATE 
OF\A 
is permanent; the yarn itself extra-resistant to shrink- ot ell 
~_ a as HANGS 
age, stretching, perspiration and climatic changes. BY A 


THREAD 


% Many style houses are specifying Perlglo for their 
dull fabrics for the Spring trade. There are now on the 
market many smart popular-priced fabrics enriched 
with Perlglo or Enka’s famous bright lustre yarns, in 
piece goods and ready-to-wear. Full information on 


sources is yours for the asking. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION 
271 Church Street, New York City AMERICAN 
Asheville, N. C. * Providence, R. I. ENKA 
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FOR ASSURANCE OF UNIFORMITY 

































SONO: 
| CONES - TUBES - ROLLS 


The exclusive SONOCO developments—the Velvet Surface 
Cones —the Jumbo Cones —the Underclearer Rolls — the 
Dytex Tubes—together with the many other products— 
clearly demonstrate the results of SONOCO’S efforts to pro- 
vide to the Textile industry paper carriers that open new 
avenues for greater operating performance and savings. 
SONOCO has achieved notable success in the design and 
production of products that are individual, distinctive and 
in constant demand from mills of every description. 


eet eeeaseseeseceess 

















With over thirty years of experience, unequalled manufac- 
turing facilities and a reputation for prompt delivery ser- 
vice on orders, both large and small, it is but natural that 
leading textile mills depend upon SONOCO for every Cone, 
Tube and Roll requirement. 










If you have a problem imvolving the use of 
paper carriers, request the assistance of SONOCO 
advisory service without obligation. Prices and 
samples will be gladly furnished upon request. oe 






Velvet Surface 
Cone Roll 








Compania de Industria y Comoro, SONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY “sobre y cla, SL 


Fernandina No, 22 


i celona, aln 
Amn. thet La, Colation, 0 HARTSVILLE, S. C. Reraprnnoe nowt 
Canadian Representative: MANUFACTURER Andersen, Meyer & Co., Ltd. 
0 a ee CONES, TUBES, CLOTH-WINDING CORES AnD SPOOLS, aig em ge gt 
eh Repeein Velvet Surface Cones, Underclearer Rolls, Dytex Tubes, Etc. puitaitn Geatenabitend 
Textile Paper Tube Co., Ltd. Mills: Hartsville, S. C., Rockingham, N. C., and 709 W. Front St., Plainfield. N. J. Frank Lee & Co, Pty., Ltd. 


Romiley, Nr. Stockport, Eng. New England Office: 512 Book Store Bldg., New Bedford, Mass. Melbourne, and Sydney 
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Abbott Winders in 1932 


Obsolete Equipment Lost Money in 1931 
Let ABBOTT WINDERS make money for you in 1932 











Of the finest winding 
Of the largest size 
At the lowest cost 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, N. H. 
Southern Representative: A. S. THOMAS, Greenville, S. C. 
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Come to YARN HEADQUARTERS 
for the correct synthetic yarn 
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Certain of your problems can best be solved by achieved notable successes in the knitting field. 
yarn. Some yarns can contribute to the kind of We can recommend Chacelon and Sunbeam both 
smooth running in the mill that prevents profit- for knitted and woven fabrics of diverse types. 
stealing delays. Others have proved that they Experienced yarn men in our organization are 

















can most successfully control the lustre of fin- ready to help you choose the correct yarn. They 
ished products, a vital factor in 1932 fashions, adhere rigidly to our policies of selling only yarns 
especially in the underwear and hosiery fields. known to be suited to definite requirements and 


Since this company makes a yarn for almost of giving diligent cooperation after the yarn is 
every conceivable purpose, employing the vis- delivered. Bring your yarn problems to yarn 
cose, acetate and nitrorellulose processes, we are headquarters. You will find what you want here. 
especially well prepared to furnish you with the 
yarn that fits your requirements. Tubize yarns, 


Chardonize and Sangonize in particular, have 


TUBIZE-GHATILLON CORPORATION 


2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MAKERS OF VISCQSE, NITROCELLULOSE AND ACETATE YARNS 
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LOGEMAN 


mmm Hand-Belt- Electric- Hydraulic mmm 


Baling Presses 


USED FOR MANY 
YEARS IN HUNDREDS 
OF TEXTILE MILLS 
THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY 


These balers have established 
a reputation for Economy, 
Reliability and General Satis- 
faction that is best indicated by 
the numerous repeat-orders we 
receive continually. 


ers consists of more than 
eighty types and capacities and 
a suitable press can be fur- 
nished for any purpose. 


Inquiries are solicited and our 
Engineering Staff is at your 
service. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


3102 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
UEETTUOOOOTTTTOO OCTETS 


a 
le The LOGEMANN line of bal- 
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CUTTING COSTS to create profits is the 


only logical solution to the slowness of 
present demand. Have you ever studied 
seriously the most important item in your 
program of cost reduction? Have you ever 
analyzed closely the one item in your pres- 
ent costs which is the most difficult to 
figure? You have? Good! And you're right. 
The cost of spoilage, breakdowns and 
repair bills with attendant delays are prof- 
it-wreckers of high degree. You can't figure 
them in advance and this one element of 
cost uncertainty is robbing you of profits 
which are rightfully yours. Alemite Corpo- 
ration—absolutely without cost or obligation 
to you—will demonstrate to you on your 
own equipment and under your own tests 
how you can save 80% of repair bills, 
100% of spoilage due to the wrong type of 
lubrication, 50% of lubricants and lubri- 
cation time and tremendous savings in 
operation. Write your name, address and 
request for this service on the diagonal 
lines at the corner of this page—tear it 
out—mail it to Alemite Corporation, 2682 
N. Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. For 
a prompt analysis on cost saving in your 
own mills, mail it today! 
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Jacquard Weaving Room of a Southern Tertile Mill 


» « e e OWA SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILL KEEPS 
THE SHADOW OFF THE COST SHEETS . « « « 


OOR mill lighting casts a shadow of lower profit. 
P:. increases the chance of making mistakes and de- 
creases the chance of catching them. It reduces out- 
put and raises costs of inspection and supervision. 


We illustrate the Jacquard Weaving Room of a 
Southern textile mill where the penalties of shadow 
and glare are avoided by using 300 watt General Elec- 
tric MAZDA lamps in Glassteel Diffusers. In both the 
front and back aisles one unit was placed above each 
pair of looms. This means they have plenty of light 


to see every detail of the product—and every part of 
the loom—and thus guard against “mis-weaves” and 
mis-matched colors. 


If you want to cut down spoilage and waste—reduce 
production costs—keep the morale of your workers at 
high level—modernize your lighting. Our engineers 
will work with you, without charge, on plans for new 
and improved lighting in your mill or to improve the 
efficiency of your present system. Write to General 
Electric Company, Atlanta, Georgia, or Charlotte, N. 
C. General Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 





TUNE IN 


Hear the “G-E CIRCLE” ... the woman’s club-of-the-air . . 
coast-to-coast network of 54 stations, at twelve, noon, E.S.T., every week-day but Saturday... .. Also every 


. over National Broadcasting Company 


Sunday, at 5:30 P. M., E. S. T., with the world’s finest voices singing the world’s favorite songs .... 





GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


MAZDA 


LAMPS 
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EFFICIENCY AND 
PERFORMANCE 


N the final analysis it is time and actual working tests that 

prove or disprove the advantages claimed for any new piece of 
equipment. And so it has been with SSF Roller Bearing 
Spindles. Once a pioneering inovation they are an accepted fact 
today ...on the basis of performance alone. 


Two years ago, 25,000 SSF Roller Bearing Spindles were installed in 
the Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. They are operating at a speed of 
10,500 R. P.M. Recently a series of comparative running tests were con- 
ducted over a period of five weeks, under actual mill conditions. by a spindle 
expert to definitely determine the efficiency of the SSG/F Roller Bearing 
Spindle as compared to the most modern standard plain bearing spindle. 
r . 

Ihe results of these tests are shown in the table below. 


With SSF Roller Bearing Spindles an evener and stronger yarn has 
been secured, power consumption reduced 22%, production increased 2%, 
spindle speed has remained more constant and maintenance reduced to one 
lubrication per year. The results of these tests are fully explained in our 
new booklet No. 214. Write today for your copy. It may give you an idea 
of what SiSSF Roller Bearing Spindles can do in your mill. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., 40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


2808 


The Two Types of Spindles Compared in Test 


Spinote R.P.M. 10750 Spinpte R.P.M. 


RONT Rout R.P.M. & Front Rout R.P.M. 
Cyuinver R.P.M. Cyuinpers R.P.M. 
UD 





Cyuinper Diameter 


| thie” | Wrort Diameter 
wont Rout Diameter | _1” | Front Rout Diameter 


Rinc Diameter 


3/0 RAVELER NUMBER 
7 [Traverse 
305 


Rinc Diameter 


4 


Yarn NumsBer 


: 7 Haxx_| Rovine 
rinpux Lusnicant  WWelocite EB] Velocite E 
No. or Srinpias Pen Faame| 276 | 276 | No.oFSPinpies PER FRAME 
Motor 10H.P. | 10 HP. | Moron 


PLAIN 


INDLE 


KW 
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FRAG F 
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So didst thou get 
thee a name, as 
itis this day. 

Nehemiah IX, JO 


AMES are assets in proportion to 
their reputation for quality and 
measurable value. 


















Reputations are earned. 


The methods and policies by which they 
are earned are of profound significance. 
They can be the means to progress and the 
bulwarks which assure survival in times 
of stress. 


It is a source of gratification that those 





clients with whom we have been most inti- 
’ mately associated and whom we have been 
Bs SAN i LES” able to serve to the fullest extent are 
A" among the most firmly-entrenched names 


in the minds of the buying public today. 


J. E. SIRRINE & Co. 


Engineers 
Greenville South Carolina 


{ An organization of national scope, prepared 
toserve you—regardless of location. 


— rk 0s Nowutctueing Co. 


Incorporate 
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G-E LOOM SWITCH 


has every feature textile men asked for 


A model of the new G-E 
CR1062-C2 loom motor-start- 
ing switch with hand reset 
thermal overload device, ac- 
companied by a G-E engineer, 
went “‘on tour” for inspection 
and criticism in textile mills. 
Here it is — embodying every 
feature required by textile-mill 
operatives. 


Moisture-resisting. Practically 
dust-tight without packing. 


Switch snap-action trips free 
on overload. Molded handle, 
operative from front of case, 
plainly marked for ease in read- 
against 


ing, fully protected 


mechanical injury. 





The new G-E CR1062-C2 loom switch, 
double-pedestal mounting 


GENERA 


E 


SAL Ss A WN D EN G6 iN £ 


“5 GENERAL ELECTRIC 
MOTOR STARA aeien 


oRI062-C2 3) saleers 


! 
| 


MAX MOTOR RATINGS 


tH? MG VRTS SMP. 228 yours 


14 AP, 440-680 VOLTS 


CAHTION! eat tad GE 851 


a et ette 


New and 
overload 


fusing with 


R N G 


devices 


either 


improved 


match motor ratings. 


in installation costs. 


> Eee 


in 


maximum 


one 


thermal 
to 
Enclosed 
design allows for effective group 
saving 


Pedestals available to accom- 


modate two 


I 


@ ELECTRIC 


N 


The new G-E CR1062- 


pedestal mounting — cover easily opened, or 









2 loom switch—single- 


firmly locked — easy to wire — dependable 


switches. Arranged so that con- 
duit when locked in place forms 
ground connection. 

Base 


overload devices can be easily 


supporting switch and 
mounted in the reverse position, 
making line connections direct 
to terminals at bottom. 
Sufficient wiring space to bring 
in No. 8 line with 
soldered terminals. 


wires 


Descriptive bulletin GEA1522 
gives complete information; 
your nearest G-E office will 


send a copy on request. 


301-88 


PRiN €.3 4% CiTFTiriss 
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PRESSED FROM STEEL 


for Lower Cost and 






— another 
BF. Goodrich 
Product 


Texrope Belts are made by B. F. Good- 
rich for Allis-Chalmers. How well these 
belts succeed in giving long service 
under constant flexing is indicated by 
this statement from a user: 

“About four years ago you installed 
ten Texrope Drives on twisting frames 
for us. These frames have been run- 
ning night and day for four years with 
absolutely no trouble.” 

This is equivalent to 12 years average 
service at 8 hours per day. 


ORIGINATED BY 


TEXROPE 


THE DRIVES THAT REVOLUTIONIZED 


» LIGHTER WEIGHT 


Welded for Strength 


and Permanence! 


An attractive decrease in cost 
«i. and substantial reductions 


‘in weight ... result from the 


use of pressed steel sheaves. 


For this reason Allis-Chalmers 
has developed TEXSTEEL 
Sheaves for both driver and 
driven units... and offers a 
complete stock for immediate 
delivery in those sizes forwhich 
pressed steel is practical. 


Welded at the rim and at the 
web, TEXSTEEL Sheaves elim- 
inate any possibility of noise 
or vibration. Each sheave is 
a compact, permanent unit. 


Throughout industry, over 
100,000 Texrope Drives are 
saving money for their users. 
They are 98.9% efficient... 
always silent... slipless... 
and the Texrope Belts absorb 
shocks and vibration. Bulletin 
1228-K shows Texrope Drive 
installations in a large number 
of industries. Send for a copy. 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Specialists in Power Machinery Since 1846 


Texrope Division 












ALLIS-CHALMERS 


WDIRMTVIES 


TRANSMISSION PRACTICE « « + 





Copyright 1931 by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Ca. 













th 
wite Revtance Moror-prive 


The illustration above shows a view from the discharge 
end of two 3-motor ranges. Each range consists of a wa- 
ter mangle with dry cans, starch mangle with dry cans, 
and tenter frame. 


The 15-hp. Reliance motor is driving the 90-ft. tenter. 


In addition to changing the speeds of all motors simul- 
taneously from one rheostat it is possible to adjust the 
speed of each motor separately. 
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RO CEC 


ODERN finishing plants are 

demonstrating with Reliance 

Range Drives that costs can be 

pushed down by getting proc- 

esses in line and keeping material on the 
move. 


Cloth travels faster because it goes from 
the first to the last process in the range 
without in-between handling. 


Power is applied to each section and 
closer to the point where power is needed. 
The direct drives with fewer parts, lessen 
both power and maintenance costs. 


Processing is done at speeds that best 
suit the cloth and conditions. Results are 
more uniform. 


The units of the range can be grouped 
into different combinations if changes in 
styles or other reasons make it desirable. 


Reliance Drives can be furnished for 
alternating or direct-current circuits. 


Type T Heavy-duty Reliance 
Motor for direct current. 





Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. 


1070 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland, Ohio 

Branches: Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo. 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Milwaukee, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Toledo. 
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The SHELTON is most 
conveniently located 


at 49th Street and Lexington 
Avenue—in the center of the 








new hotel district of mid-town 
New York, and easily acces- 
sible to all smart shops, the 
amusement life of the city 
and all transportation. 


For the enjoyment 
of SHELTON guests: 
A large and attractive 
swimming pool — FREE 
to all guests at all hours. 


2 02 ea 





















Four comfortable lounges 
Solarium 
Roof Garden 
Game rooms—bridge, chess 
Gymnasium 
Billiard room 
Library and reading room 
Bowling alleys 
Squash courts 
Excellent restaurants 


and every service of 
a first class metro- 
politan hotel. 


p te ‘ Ds 
3 1 wow bg ~ = — ian aS nial i a 2 
rveteteitegeaircetec if i uinuiaarTMATHNTTTTTN UATTTNUTTTONITI ET I 


The SHELTON 


CO TT 


New York’s most unusual hotel 


An outstanding favorite among visitors 
to the city. Combines the attractions 
of a private club and metropolitan hotel 


oA UNIQUE, club-like atmos- many extra attractions the room 


phere most unusual to find in charges are no higher than you 
a metropolitan hotel. Where vis- 


itors to the city may enjoy 
themselves as much as though 
they were guests of a large pri- | expect isthe ordinary “‘room and 
vate club. Yet in spite of its bath.’ You'll like Tye SHELTON. 


$2.50 to $3.50 a day for one person; $4.00 and $4.50 
a day for two; larger accommodations always available. 
Special rates for those staying a month or more. 


The SHELTON - - - New York 


at 49th Street and Lexington Avenue 


have to pay in other high class 
hotels where the most you can 


PAVUIUANLGUFOONEHAUGALENODODEEOAUOOEOOOOELODEOUEOUCHNOGOONOOEOUEGOOEOORUOEIUCNOOCOAEUUEGONOOEGUEMOEEOUEOOUAOEEUUEGUERUUOOUEOUOUOUNOLENUOOOUEOUEAUOEGUENOUUOUEUOECAEEAUSOUEEOEON COU EA EAU ENN eNU ETD eeNE ENA NEEREA EAT EEA NANT ee eeNT TTT esT ea veT ene tT 


Ready fora plunge in The SHELTON’S famous swimming jexexe) 


MOMALAAUALURUADASAAELSLOUE HULU TOUASUAUVANEEAOAASALEUL EAD EAEEL EA AUEADEARAUAU EAA EAL LAA AU AIEEE EASA AAU SHEA 
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EVERYBODY PREFERS 
Rayqgommn 


Everybody is satisfied with the practical advantages proved by 
Raygomm,. Operatives, finishers, superintendents and mill exec- 
utives in every textile center have discovered the merits of 
Raygomm from first-hand experience. They know that Raygomm 
promotes economy both in its low initial cost and elimination of 
waste. Freedom from involved formulas, simplicity and ease of 
handling, the soft hand and even dyeing which appear in all 
Raygomm-sized rayon, have combined to develop universal con- 
fidence in this product of Stein Hall Research Laboratories. 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, inc. 


EST. 1866 





285 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 








CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 





CHICAGO 





PHILADELPHIA 





BOSTON 





PROVIDENCE 
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Left: Seamless Monel Metal 
dipper—capacity 2 quarts. 


Right: Seamless Monel Metal 
light duty pail. Made in 12,14 
and 16 quart capacity. 


Left: Seamless Monel Metal 
heavy duty factory pail with 
bottom hoop. Made in 12, 14 
and 16 quart capacity. 


Right: Seamless Monel Metal 
acid pail. Capacity 12 quarts. 
Also furnished with bottom 
hoop. 


Seamless Monel Metal pan. 
Made in 10, 14 and 17 quart 
capacity. 





Durable and Corrosion-resisting... 
these Utensils won't affect dyestutts 


Nesco Monel Metal utensils are extensively used for the handling of dye liquors, sizes, acids, alkalies, 
oils and similar materials used in textile dyeing, bleaching and finishing plants. These utensils are 
also ideally suited for small lot dyeing ... hosiery, for instance...and for other operations where 
colors must be protected from contamination ... Durable seamless Monel Metal utensils last for 
years under the hard use encountered in textile plants. They won’t rust. They have no coating 
to wear off. They are highly resistant to corrosion, easily cleaned and retain their silvery appear- 
ance for years and years... Note carefully the different Nesco Monel Metal utensils illustrated 
above. Consider how many of these are needed to make your dyeing equipment complete and 


modern. Order through your regular supply house or write direct for catalog and price list. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Monel Metal is a registered 
trade mark applied to a tecn- 
nically controiied nickel-cop- 
per alloy of high nicke! content. 
Mone! Meta! is mined, amelted, 
refined, rolled and marketed 
solely by Internationa! Nickel. 








A HIGH NICKEL ALLOY 


ONEL METAL 


NICKEL ALLOYS PERFORM BETTER LONGER 
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YARMOR MAKES THE BEST KIER ASSISTANT 


When it is made soluble by textile chem- 


ical manufacturers, Yarmor Steam- 
distilled Pine Oil will help you to obtain 
the most satisfactory results in the kier 
boiling of cotton. 

Spotty kier work is eliminated be- 
cause, in wetting out, the cotton is 
penetrated thoroughly and rapidly so 
that the liquor comes in contact with 


the entire surface of the cloth. 


ant holds them in suspension, making 
possible an efficient rinse, which is 
necessary to obtain the brightest white 
goods of soft texture. 

By the use of Yarmor kier assistant 
the time of kier boiling is reduced from 
30 to 35 per cent. 

Consult your textile chemical manu- 


facturer or distributor or 


NAVAL STORES DEPARTMENT 

After the liquor loosens the fatty and HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 
waxy products, the Yarmor kier assist- 995 Market Street Wilmington, Delaware 
Branch Offices........ 6 ee Sy Oe St. Lowis...........Salt Lake City..... San. Francisco 


STEAM-DISTILLED PINE OIL 
COMMERCIAL ABIETIC ACID 


STEAM-DISTILLED WOOD TURPENTINE 
ETHYL ABIETATE 


WOOD ROSIN ALPHA TERPINEOL 


NITROCELLULOSE CHEMICAL COTTON 
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Diamond Alkali 


COTTON 


he pemgueaters Alkalies are to industry what salt is 
to mankind . . . a vitally essential element. 
Many industrial plants must have a never failing 
supply and the quality must be unvarying. 


Diamond appreciates this responsibility and has 
met the challenge... our chemical processes have 
been refined by years of constant improvement... 
no effort has been spared to attain and maintain the 
highest standard of quality and purity ... why you 
can specify Diamond with the utmost confidence. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., and Everywhere 


Company 
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NG SHADES 


1932 
SPRING SEASON 
COLOR CARD 
® 






Color formulae for any of these 






seventy-eight shades on Wool, 
Cotton, Silk, Weighted Silk, 
and Rayon, may be obtained 








through our nearest Branch 


Office. 












NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY ? 
Incorporated 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
BOSTON—I50 Causeway St. PHILADELPHIA—200-204 S. Front St. 
PROVIDENCE—I5 Westminster St. CHARLOTTE—20!-203 W. First St. 
CHICAGO—357 W. Erie St. SAN FRANCISCO—145 Second St. 
TORONTO—137-145 Wellington St., West 
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CONDITIONING MACHINE 






BALL WINDER 


SARGENT MACHINERY WILL MODERNIZE YOUR 
EQUIPMENT AND: CuT MAINTENANCE COSTS... 


The Sargent. Line of Machinery Applicable to Cotton Mills Includes:— 












Automatic Feeders Cotton Rinsers 

Bagging Machines Dusting Machines 

Ball Winding Machines Opening Pickers 

Cotton Stock Drying Machines Wet Pickers 

Continuous Automatic Extractors Yarn Conditioning Machines 


C. G. SARGENT'S SONS CORP. 
R. C. Jefferson Co., Phila. Agt. 
Fred H. White, Sou. Agent GRANITEVILLE, MASS. ig one ile 
Charlotte, N. C. Philadelphia, Pa. 





ROLL MACHINE 


A 2. oS £ NOT 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
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COTTON 


WITH 


SIZING 
PROBLEMS 


COME TO 


SIZING SPECIALISTS 





Arnold, Hoffman chemists and engineers 
have behind them over |15 years of expe- 
rience devoted exclusively to solving sizing, 
softening, finishing and weighting problems. 
At their command they have the most com- 
plete facilities to work out solutions to your 
specific problems. The Arnold, Hoffman 
line includes Gums, Sizing Compounds, Oils, 
Soaps, Dextrines and Chemicals of the high- 
est quality. They are promoting faster pro- 
duction, real savings and more salable tex- 
tiles for hundreds of mills. Write for details. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & 





PROVIDENCE - NEW YORK 
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Co.,INC. 


CHARLOTTE - PHILADELPHIA - BOSTON 


PRODUCTS—Warp Dressing, Finish- SOLE AGENTS FOR Belle Alkall 
ing Materials, Soluble Gums, oes Company of Belle W. Virginia. 
Materials, Soaps, Soluble Oils, Sul- Liquid Chlorin Ble aching Powder, 
phonated Oils, Alizarine Assistant, q ey 9 
Pigments, ota, Caustic Soda (Solid and Flaked). 
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MODERNIZATION 


5 Mie key to 
2 SALES 


—_— of machinery, improved movement of product through plant and 


installation of production efficiencies that speed smooth production and cut operating costs 


are today's safeguards for the future. 


Competition so demands modernization that mills that have not already done so are 


reorganizing their major operating departments. 
It is a matter of first importance to the small 
mills—for the larger mills know modernization’s 


vital importance. 


Perhaps but a single department is slowing 
up production. Industrial engineers can give 
needed advice regarding any textile problem for 
they see each separate department in its relation 
to the whole plant . . and they have nothing to 
sell to a mill except their broadly experienced 
service. 


Whether you are considering the addition 
of a dye plant, carrying finishing a step furthur, 
or a change of product, retain the comprehen- 
sive service of engineers whose chief activities 
are in the textile field. 


Correspondence is invited with the under- 
standing that preliminary consultation is entirely 
without obligation. 





ROBERT AND COMPA 


INCORPORATED GEORGIA 


Ciicantenenainmmneny gihewhe tients and ENG iNCCTS ———_—nn 





DONALD COMER, 


President 


Avondale Mills 
Birmingham, Alabama 
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The MORRISON SANFORIZER 


is REEVES- 


EQUIPPE 


for accurate 


speed adjustability 


At RIGHT: REEVES Transmission, with 
MORRISON SANFORIZER. 





on Intermediate Feed Init of 






automatic control, 









Complete Morris« 


@ AN OUTSTANDING 
ACHIEVEMENT has 
been accomplished by 
the Morrison Machine 
Company in_ bringing 
close to perfection the 
\IORRISON SANFORIZER, for 
-hrinking fabrics by the ex- 
acting mechanical process in- 
vented by Mr. Sanford L. Cluett. 


Morrison engineers, in coope ‘ration with Mr. Cluett. con- 
structed the first complete Sanforizing Machine. They have 
continued to develop comp lete SANFORIZERS which fulfill 
all of the critical re quire ments of the inventor. In recogni- 
tion of this engineering leadership, the Morrison Machine 
Company enjoys the distinction of having produced the 
majority of Sanforizers now in operation. 

To provide the extremely accurate speed adjustability 
so essential for perfect re sults. all Morrison SANFORIZERS 
are standardly equipped with the REEves Variable Speed 
Transmission. The reason for this choice is obvious: Mor- 
rison engineers Anew the distinct advantages of REEVES 
speed reoul: ation, proved in years of service on other Mor- 
rison machines and throughout the industry. They knew 
that the REEVEs gave absolute assurance of unfailing pre- 
cision and depe ndability ! 


Mr. C. H. Ramsey, president of the Morrison Machine 
Company, says, “ 


The REEveEs Transmission which we use 


yN SANFORIZER (Built by Morrison Machine Co., Paterson, N. J.) 


in conjunction with our Sanforizing machine for driving 
the intermediate feeding unit. where the tension of the 
fabric must be kept uniform automatically, has functioned 
perfectly in this critical position.” 

Throughout the textile industry—wherever machines 
and processes demand hair-line accuracy in complete speed 
(lexibility—the REEVEs Transmission is first choice among 
leading machinery builders and experienced plant mana- 
gers. It has been an essential factor in many improved 
processes and many manufacturing successes! 


REEVES PULLEY a sieshae ll ienneaenians Indiana 


| Originators of tl e hd ariable Sy a issi aders 
} 
Lin the Specialized Field of 'S} ed ( ontro ing. 





Reeves Transmissions are available in a complete range of sizes for 
all types of textile machines . . . in open, semi-enclosed and com- 
pletely enclosed designs .. . manual, electric and completely auto- 


matic controls. Write today for new REEVES catalog T-99. 


IRIEEVIES 


Variable Speed Transmission 
e OVER 55,000 NOW IN SERVICE e 








JOHN C. COOK, western manager, 
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YOUR XEVT A VALWE 


IN EVERY CONE OF SPUN-LO 


+++ the good will of your trade 


With business turning its face to the 
future, the importance of sound values in 
building good will assumes increasing 
importance. ¢ ¢ SPUN-LO is a valuable 
aid to manufacturers in helping them 
produce merchandise of genuine worth 
and character—the kind that sells on 
a basis of value and creates lasting 
satisfaction on the part of retailers and 
consumers. ¢ @ It is this extra value—a 
priceless ingredient—that goes into every 
cone of SPUN-LO. And it builds good will 
today and increasing profitable volume 


in the days to come. Let’s talk it over. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 


General Offices: 9801 Walford Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 





Plants: Cleveland, Ohio; Covington, Virginia 


SPUN-:LO 
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Modernization and Maintenance 


of Textile Plants and Equipment 


HEN COMPETITION 
VW is keen the achiev- 
ing of quality pro- 


duction at a comparatively 
low net cost is the one and 
only avenue to successful 
operation. 
way actively connected 
with the management of 
textile plants at the pres- 
ent time is unaware of the 
intensity of the competi- 
tion. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that conditions have 
been such as to cause the 
expression “making a prof- 


it’ sound like a myth _ in his organization 
rather than a practical ac- 
complishment; for during the past few years in 


most textile plants the hope has been to break even 
or to operate with a negligible loss. Irrespective of 
the fact that cases of actual profit making have been 
exceptional, the wide differences which have char- 
acterized the financial experiences of mills manufac- 
turing similar products have been most conspicious; 
and therein lies a story, one which centers chiefly 
around plant equipment and managerial policies. 


The Problem: When to Replace. 


One of the most difficult problems confronting 
textile mill management is the ever present one of 
determining when, where and how it can 
best strengthen the mill’s position by re- 
placements of machinery and buildings, 
the addition of modern devices and at- 
tachments and the changing of systems 
and methods. Of course, management’s 
consideration can not be confined to today 
or tomorrow or the near future. A failure 
to recognize that what is modern today 
may be antiquated two years hence is apt 
to prove financially hazardous. A realiza- 
tion of this makes management’s respon- 
sibility most intricate. Those entrusted 
with the affairs of a mill must not only 
serve in the capacity of industrial doc- 


By J. E. Hardin, 


Secretary and General Manager, 
Proximity Manufacturing Co.; 


and 
Marion W. Heiss 


No one in any THE MILLS managed by Mr. Hardin are a 

striking illustration of the effects of a 
carefully-planned and executed program of 
modernization and maintenance. It is espe- 
cially appropriate to present here, there- 
fore, this interesting discussion which gives 
his views on this important subject, based 
upon experience, and which tells in part of 
the work which is being done along this line 





Blank-Stoller. 


Mr. Hardin. 





tors and surgeons but as 
diagnosticians and proph- 
ets as well. 

In considering the mod- 
ernization of a textile plant 
the danger of over empha- 
sizing the importance of 
replacing the old with the 
new should not be mini- 
mized, for even if financial- 
ly able to do so it would be 
folly for a mill to make re- 
placements with every new 
machine that is placed on 
the market. The automo- 
bile affords a splendid ev- 

ae i ee ee” ee ee eryday example. Each new 

model has improvements 
over the previous one but the advantages are rarely 
ever great enough to warrant trading every year. Not 
only does such trading cause outright financial losses, 
but “breaking in” periods are objectionable. Frequent 
“breaking in” periods in a textile plant do not redound 
to the best interest of the mill. On the other hand, 
from a comparative standpoint an old chain-driven 
automobile though it were as efficient as the day it 
came from the factory, would have little value today 
except as a relic. The ability to determine when a 
machine, a method or a system really becomes ob- 
solete is one of the chief prerequisites of good man- 
agement. The fact that a loom is in first class con- 
dition and is efficient in so far as such 
looms are concerned does not mean that 
it is not obsolete. Increased production 
and better weaving by a new model loom 
might soon pay for the cost of the new 
installation and become a cost reducing 
factor in the plant. A worn-out machine 
need not be an obsolete one, and frequent- 
ly obsolete machinery is not worn out. No 
factory can successfully compete if 
equipped with either worn-out or obsolete 
equipment. 

Our present day machinery is long- 
lived from a physical standpoint provided 
it is properly maintained; therefore, it is 
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Photo, Courtesy J. E. Sirrine & Co. 
The Proximity Print Works Turbine Room. This unit uses steam which has been bled from the main turbines 


located at the White Oak Station 





Operating platform from which the entire boiler 
room of new White Oak power plant is operated 


necessary for a well managed mill to discard very lit- 
tle equipment due to its physical depreciation, but ob- 
solescence on the other hand exacts an enormous toll. 
The problem of determining when any particular 
equipment should be replaced is not always an easy 
one. First it is necessary for the management to be 
positive of the ability of the considered equipment and 
to have a thorough knowledge of the benefits of the 
new over the old. Quality should not be overlooked in 
the quest for greater production. The length of time 
necessary for the proposed equipment to pay for 
itself is rarely overlooked; although different exec- 
utives do not see alike in that respect. One danger 
which always lurks is that an improved machine may 
come on the market shortly after a replacement is 
made. In such cases mills would have fared better 
if they had waited a little longer. But after all it is 
hardly advisable for plants to penalize themselves 
very long and not take advantage of an opportunity 
to reduce their costs on account of such fears, for it 
is not frequent that a mill suffers on account of re- 
placing obsolete machinery; whereas many have 
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already and many more will end on the rocks trying 
to operate with antiquated equipment in competition 
with modernized plants. 

It is impractical to follow any definite set of 
rules in considering the equipment of a textile plant 
from a modernization standpoint. Individual consid- 
eration of every piece of equipment is necessary at 
all times, and judgment based upon long practical 
experience is essential in working out the fine 
points which really indicate whether or not it is ad- 
visable to replace this machine or that one or- wheth- 
er it is wiser to remodel or to merely overhaul. In- 
sofar as regular standard machinery in the carding, 
spinning, spooling, warping and weaving depart- 
ments is concerned, replacements can be considered 
as profitable, generally speaking, provided the sav- 
ings (lower unit cost of production) resulting from 
the installation will be sufficient to pay for the in- 
vestment, interest and depreciation within a period 
of ten years. Of course, the quality of production 
can never be ignored in such considerations. Highly 
specialized and other less general machinery should 
pay for itself in less time than cards, roving frames, 
looms, etc., for usually the value of the former group 
is destroyed by obsolescence long before that of the 
latter. 


Remodeling instead of Replacement. 


Frequently it will be found most advisable from 
every standpoint to remodel instead of replace. In 
many instances modern appliances added to old 
equipment which has been properly maintained will 
enable a mill, without an enormous expenditure, to 
meet competitive conditions caused by the introduc- 
tion of improved machinery. It would hardly be ad- 
visable for a mill to discard first-class short draft 
spinning frames in order to be able to do long draft 
spinning. Short draft frames can be converted into 
long draft ones at an expense very much less than 
that which would be incurred by new installations. 
On the other hand it would not be wise to add long 
draft equipment to otherwise obsolete or worn out 
spinning frames. Single process picking, which is 
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being generally recognized as the most efficient sys- 
tem of picking today, affords another illustration as 
to how it is possible for some mills to modernize 
without the enormous expense of complete replace- 
ment. Mills possessing good picking equipment can 
obtain practically the same results as new installa- 
tions of single process picking by using one of sev- 
eral successful methods of connecting up old pick- 
ers. 


The White Oak Power Plant. 


The installations at the White Oak Cotton Mills 
power plant illustrates a case when it was wiser to 
replace rather than attempt to remodel even though 
the expense of doing so was greater. A few years 
ago it was realized that the steam plant installed in 
1904 was not modern or economical. Although the 
old equipment which consisted of four Corliss en- 
gines and 28 water tube boilers were in splendid me- 
chanical condition the company realized that it was 
obsolete, and that modernization meant replace- 
ments. It required approximately eight months to 
build the plant and get it ready for use. The indi- 
vidual pulverizer system was installed making it pos- 
sible to use the cheapest coal obtainable, the price of 
which is much less than that which was necessary 
for use in the old plant. Space forbids a detailed dis- 
cussion of the equipment and for the purpose this 
article is intended it will suffice to say that all new 
equipment was most modern and so designed as to 
adequately meet the local conditions. The modern- 
ization of the steam plant was not confined to physi- 
cal equipment for it was necessary to revolutionize 
the systems and methods of operation and inspec- 
tion. The results obtained from the new plant proved 
conclusively that it was expedient for the mill to 
burn down and sell as junk equipment in first class 
mechanical condition. The old hand fired boilers 
had a maximum efficiency of between 55 to 60 per 
cent. Seven pounds evaporation was obtained per 
pound of coal. With the new system with water 
walls, high pressure and super heat the efficiency is 
approximately 84 per cent and 10% pounds of steam 
is obtained from a pound of coal. In addition to that, 
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instead of requiring about 30 pounds of steam per 
kilowatt hour, as was required by the old reciprocat- 
ing engines, a kilowatt hour is produced by the new 
outfit when in full operation at around 14 pounds. 
Under the system in use the generated steam does 
three jobs before being returned to feed water. In 
this case replacement was certainly the only correct 
method of modernization. 

Inadequate lighting systems breed gross ineffici- 
ency and in most cases can be modernized only by 
replacements. 

The Relation of Maintenance. 


Modernization is one thing and maintenance is 
another. The latter might well be called the comple- 
ment of the former, for efficiency and low manufac- 
turing costs are dependent upon both. When a plant 
has been thoroughly modernized by new _installa- 
tions, remodeling, overhauling and general revamp- 
ing, the job of obtaining the anticipated results be- 
gins; and it is by no means a simple one. Unless a 
thorough and intelligent system of operation and 
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White Oak Power Plant: Showing pulverizing 
mills that supply high pressure boilers with pul- 
verized coal. 2 5: a er eee 





White Oak Power Plant: Showing two turbine generators, one a 2500-kw capacity, straight condensing unit. 


The other, a 3500-kw capacity, 450-lb. pressure, double extraction type, condensing 
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maintenance is put into operation and an efficient 
iron-clad method of inspecting and checking is scien- 
tifically developed the expected results will not be 
obtained. Not only must the capacity and the other 
limitations of each machine be known but the fac- 
tors contributing to a maximum efficiency such as 
lubrication, adjustments, humidity, etc., should be 
thoroughly understood. 


Modernizing the Personnel. 


Even then the modernizing job is in its infancy, 
for the “proof of the pudding is the eating of it.” Re- 
gardless of the equipment and executive plans, satis- 
factory results are not possible unless the superin- 
tendents, overseers and their assistants can and are 
eager to measure up. Their responsibilities are great 
in a truly modern mill, for scientific knowledge and 
analytical information must guide them in running 





their respective jobs. A modern plant cannot be ef- 
ficiently operated by obsolete key men. With the 
change of equipment, processes and methods also 
come certain changes in the duties of rank and file 
employees. It is of prime importance that the em- 
ployees be sympathetic toward such adjustments and 
extensions as are necessary and that they be given a 
square deal at all times. The advantage of modern- 
ization should be explained to them. They should 
realize that a lower operating cost by their plant 
means steadier employment and higher earnings. 
They should not overlook the fact that modern ma- 
chinery is easier to operate, and that their personal 
welfare is closely allied with that of their plant. Em- 
ployee readjustments is a part of modernization, and 
if a plant fails in that phase the job is far from be- 
ing complete. 


Before purchasing any machine or other type of 
equipment its adaptability to the plant conditions 
and its ability to perform in accordance with the 
standards claimed by the seller should be positively 
assured. Most machinery firms are eager to make 
trial installations in interested plants. Such instal- 
lations enable mills to thoroughly test the equipment 
and afford a wonderful opportunity of collaboration 
in making desirable.adjustments and corrections so 
as to take care of local peculiarities, etc. The iron- 
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ing out of such difficulties before complete installa- 
tions are made will save plants much expense and 
unnecessary trouble. During such test periods mills 
should be relentless in their efforts to determine 
whether or not the equipment is satisfactory from 
every angle. Comparative data should constantly be 
collected; and in this respect it is worthwhile to re- 
peat again that quality of product should not be ov- 
er-looked. The testing should not be confined to the 
equipment in question but should be extended 
through the subsequent processes. As stated pre- 
viously, most machinery manufacturers are eager to 
co-operate with mills in making such tests. They re- 
alize that satisfied customers are their biggest asset; 
and then too it is not infrequent that they themselves 
secure valuable information from test installations. 

A certain amount of such experimentation is within 
the power of practically all textile plants, but with 


Proximity Print Works Unit 
of the Proximity Mfg. Co., 


at Greensboro, N. C. 
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those organizations large enough to do so, the main- 
taining of a modern research and experimental de- 
partment is well worthwhile. The average man in a 
textile plant, having other duties, neither has the 
time nor the ability to make such tests on equipment 
and of conditions as are essential to obtain the max- 
imum efficiency of the plant. Such matters as the 
best conditions of humidity should be constantly 
studied. Moisture content plays a major role in tex- 
tile manufacturing, and it should be checked up con- 
stantly in the various departments of mills with the 
idea of establishing most satisfactory standards for 
each process. Waste, lubrication, supply, weight, 
breaking strength and speed are a few of the many 
tests which should be systematically made by parties 
having the time and ability to scientifically do so. 
Adequate testing equipment and quarters are in- 
dispensable in doing such work. 
The Importance of Experimenting. 

Few textile organizations are at the present time 
large enough to have a machinery experimental de- 
partment. Whenever practical the time and money 
expended in operating such a department is well 
spent. Technicians are thereby enabled to create 
new fabrics and work out new styles which will 
serve the mills in meeting competition. In fact the 
value of such phases of textile activity is so great 
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that it is evident that mills so small or otherwise in- 
capable of modernizing in those respects will not be 
able to meet the demands of competition; and the 
textile industry will, no doubt, follow the example 
of many other industries by drifting into a compara- 
tive few large chains. This statement is hardly en- 
couraging to small organizations with limited cap- 
itals, but many have most likely already seen the 
handwriting on the wall. They just cannot compete 
with the large groups which are capable of complete- 
ly modernizing and efficiently maintaining their va- 
rious units. 


Village Modernization and Maintenance. 


In considering modernization many textile plants 
are confronted with the problem of what to do with 
their villages. Benefits derived from money expend- 
ed in village improvements are intangible. Many 
managements have wondered whether the returns on 
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their village modernization investments will ever 
justify the expenditures. The answer is No, if they 
expect to reap actual dollars and cents. If mills 
through necessity or otherwise own mill villages, 
they should feel obligated to their tenants (their 
employees) to provide adequate facilities for a nor- 
mal comfortable life. Over and above that mills 
should cut their expenditure garment to fit their fi- 
nancial pattern. When mills are financially capable 
of doing so it is believed advisable to continuously 
improve the condition of their villages, for unques- 
tionably such employee consideration does not go un- 
noticed. Good will and co-operation which are inval- 
uable to efficiency in a plant are traceable to mod- 
ernization of mill communities. Turn-over, an im- 
portant cost factor, is always lower in mills having 
modern mill communities provided other conditions 
are on a par. Consideration of the welfare of em- 
ployees is always advisable and such investments by 
mills capable of making them are certainly sound. 
Though of less importance than employee consider- 
ation, mill village modernization serves as a practi- 
cal antidote for poison continuously dispensed by 
professional agitators who make their living by find- 
ing fault, and by self-appointed critics who exploit 
the so-called exploiters for their own self glorifica- 
tion. 
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A striking example of recent mill village moderniza- 
tion is that of the Cone mills in Greensboro last sum- 
mer. In the face of the depression, a sewerage sys- 
tem was put in all the villages, bathrooms were built 
on each house and adequate fixtures installed; and 
the lighting system was completely revamped. One 
of the main reasons for such an expenditure at such 
a time was to help relieve the unemployment situa- 
tion. These villages have always been well main- 
tained which fact partly accounts for the high type 
and loyalty of the employees of these mills. 

To completely modernize and maintain a textile 
organization antiquated methods of office procedure 
must give way to more modern ones. The old cur- 
rency payroll system has already been discarded by 
many plants and check paying systems installed. 
Scientific actual and predetermined cost systems 
must replace the old guess and average finding meth- 
ods of determining costs. Modern buying requires 







more knowledge and skill, and is more effectively 
done when organizations are large enough to have a 
separate purchasing department. 

A management is indeed short-sighted that con- 
siders the mere purchasing c : modern machinery as 
the pathway to lower production costs and therefore 
to a favored spot in the sun of competition. Mod- 
ernizing equipment is an essential start, for obsolete 
machinery will soon gnaw the vitals out of any in- 
dustry; but unless modernization is extended 
throughout an organization its days of profitable 
operation are numbered. 

Of course, each organization is primarily inter- 
ested in its own welfare, but whether the individual 
mills realize it or not the entire textile industry of 
this country is facing extremely keen foreign compe- 
tition. It is becoming more and more difficult to 
cope with this competition. Lower wages and other 
factors which favor foreign mills make it possible 
for them to produce at very low costs. In America 
our hope is through modernization, by more efficient 
equipment, more scientific operation, and better 
management. Equipment manufacturers, mill man- 
agements, financiers and other affiliated groups 
must unite in the promotion of American textile in- 
terests. Advancement can only come through mod- 
ernization. 
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Front view, main mill, Clark Thread Co., Austell, Ga. 
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Street scene in village, with mill in background. 


HE new plant of the Clark Thread Co., Austell, 

Ga., has approximately 41,000 ring spindles and 
24,000 twister spindles with all the necessary prepara- 
tory machinery for the manufacture of high quality 
sewing thread. 

The main mill is three stories, 495 feet x 135 feet. 
The design is steel frame brick curtain walls, wood 
floors and roof. The only outside ornamentation is a 
small amount of limestone trim, also on the inside a 
glazed brick wainscot has been used. 

There is a two story cotton warehouse in the rear 
of the mill, 200 feet x 100 feet, of standard under- 
writer construction. 

The opener room is located in the first floor of 
the warehouse. The waste room is also in the first 
fioor of the warehouse building and occupies % of a 
standard 50 foot x 100 foot compartment. 

The boiler house is approximately 45 feet x 30 
feet of brick and steel construction with provision 
for an extension. There are two 150-hp. Sterling 
boilers. There is an Alphons-Custodis radio brick 
stack which has capacity for twice the present boiler 
installation. 


The fire protection system is standard with a 500,- 
000-gallon concrete reservoir located in the mill yard 
and a 150,000-gallon steel sprinkler tank. 

The source of water supply is from Sweetwater 
Creek, which is about three-quarters of a mile away 
from the mill. The raw water pump house is located 
on the creek, water being pumped to the filter plant 
located in the mill yard. The water is of good quali- 
ty for both domestic and industrial use and the sup- 
ply is large enough for any future development that 
the mill may undertake. 

The mill village consists of 59 houses of which 16 
are duplex, providing accommodation for 75 families. 
The village houses have asbestos roofs, copper gut- 
ters and flashing and are insulated against tempera- 
ture changes. All houses have baths, electric lights, 
baseboard receptacles, hot water heaters and Wes- 
tinghouse cooking ranges. The village streets are 
bitulithic construction with concrete curbs and gut- 
ters. The village street lighting system consists of 


units of the Novalux type, mounted on Bishop-Crook 
brackets on galvanized steel poles. 
approximately 150 feet apart. 


These units are 














Clark Thread Co., at Austell, Ga. 
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Two types of houses in village, duplex style at left. 


The mill and village sanitary sewerage goes into 
a reinforced concrete Inhoff settling tank, located 
on Sweetwater Creek about one mile below the intake 
for the water supply system. 

The manufacturing equipment in the main mill is 
arranged as follows: 

Opener Room on first floor of warehouse, Picker 
Room and Card Room on third floor of main building, 
Spinning and Winding on second floor, Twisting, 
Weaving and Doubling on first floor. Opening, pick- 
ing, drawing, spinning and twisting have individual 
motor drives, all other machinery with the exception 
of Foster Winders are driven in small groups with V 
belt drives. Short center V belts are used on individ- 
ual spinning and twisting frames. Line shafts in the 
Card Room are driven with Tex-rope drives. Spin- 
ning and Twisting frame motors were furnished by 
Diehl Manufacturing Company. All of the belt drive 
equipment and small transformers are from Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Power is purchased from the Georgia Power Com- 
pany, the main cut-in to the mill is from the trans- 
former through an underground tunnel to the main 


switchboard. All wiring in the plant is in rigid gal- 
vanized conduit. The switchboard regulators and 
motor control equipment were furnished by General 
Electric Co. 

The mill lighting system consists of 300-watt 
glassteel diffusers, mounted 14 feet above the floor, 
spaced approximately 16 feet on centers. All wiring 
and electrical equipment was installed by Hunting- 
ton & Guerry, Greenville, S. C., electrical contractors. 

American Moistening Company’s High Duty hu- 
midifiers are used throughout the mill. 

Grinnell Thermalier unit heaters 
throughout the mill. 

J. E. Sirrine & Company were the Engineers for 
the whole project; A. K. Adams & Company, of At- 
lanta, Ga., were the General Contractors for the main 
mill and manufacturing buildings, and Fiske-Carter 
Construction Company, of Greenville, S. C., were the 
Contractors for the village. The Grinnell Company 
were the contractors for the heating, humidifying 
and power piping; W. A. Briggs, Greenville, S. C., 
was the Contractor for the village paving, under- 
ground sewer and water lines. 
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Modernization 
plus Profits by 


SHRINKAGE 


By C. L. Emerson, Vice-President 


Robert & Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 


ERE is offered an idea as food for 

thought which is refreshing at least for 

its singularity and originality. Your reac- 

tion to it, after reading it, may be that it is 

visionary; that it is radical; that it is impos- 
sible. 

Its purpose, however, is an effort to pro- 
ject into the thinking of the industry in re- 
gard to the solution of its underlying prob- 
lems, an idea which may be developed into 
a permanent correction of some of its evils. 

As such, it is presented, and the opin- 
ions of readers on the subject, after careful 
consideration, are solicited . . . . 


shows the cotton-textile industry operating at 

about 86 per cent of the full day run capacity. 
If this be compared with the steel industry at about 
24 per cent of capacity an outsider might be inclined 
to expect profitable operation from an industry com- 
paratively so near normal run. A study of a repre- 
sentative group of annual statements from the cotton 
mills would, however, cause him to change his mind. 
Unbridled competition has not created a buyer’s mar- 
ket, but a market where only the very strongest can 
defend themselves from loss. 

It appears that no amount of sales effort, under 
the present conditions of the industry, can avail to 
secure satisfactory prices for goods. Eventually, the 
weaker units will be forced out but this drastic pro- 
cess may prove rather slow. In the meantime all 
manufacturers are utilizing every means to lower 
their costs of production and the stronger ones are 
particularly directing attention to methods of mod- 
ernizing their plants and production methods. 

New and improved textile machinery has been de- 
veloped for nearly every process. Most of this new 
machinery has a three-fold advantage over the old. 
It is more productive, it requires less labor, and it 
makes a better product. 

A thorough cleaning and aerating of the stock in 
the opener room permits the use of a slightly lower 
grade staple. For several years the process of im- 
proving opener rooms has continued until most mills 
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have provided modern facilities, to some degree, at 
least. 

The combination of two or three picking opera- 
tions into one by means of the single process picker 
results in a marked saving of labor. Some mills are 
eliminating dust rooms by means of the Rogers re- 
circulating system which also permits the mainten- 
ance of controlled humidity, doing away with the 
difficulty of uneven lap weights. It is quite an im- 
provement to be able to start the manufacturing op- 
erations with a uniform and humidified raw mater- 
ial. 

The cards and roving frames have not been ma- 
terially changed. Long draft spinning has been 
widely employed on existing frames, and new frames 
are being generally supplied with this device. The re- 
duction in preparatory machinery again saves con- 
siderable labor. High speed spoolers or winders and 
warpers have many advantages to recommend them, 
prominent among which is the increased resilience 
of the yarn and its easier operation in succeeding 
processes. The saving in floor space is a subsidiary 
advantage to the saving of labor, but a real one nev- 
ertheless. 

The general form of the slashers has not been 
as yet, materially changed, but a much better type of 
work is being done by means of scientific control of 
temperature and the consistency and level of size 
in the size box. Weaving is greatly facilitated when 
warps come to the loom with round yarn and a mois- 
ture content which makes it flexible. 

The new type high speed looms are a real contri- 
bution to the industry. The heavy, rugged construc- 
tion and Alemite lubrication reduces the fixing, 
while the automatic finder for broken warp threads 
with other devices reduces the work of the weaver 
and permits the operation of more looms per weaver. 

Many improvements have 
been made in the subsidiary 
systems, such as_ heating, 
lighting, humidifying, venti- 
lating and motor drive. These 
provide better working condi- 
tions for the machinery and 
may have a cumulative effect 
of as much as 15 per cent on 
its production. Automatic 
control in all of these systems 
has been advanced to a point 
where the management may 
determine the best point of 
operation, set the system at 
that point and have the condition automatically main- 
tained. 

The same scientific control has to some extent 
been applied to production methods. Many mills have 
regular systems of checking machine settings and 
standard inspection procedure, to spot sources of 
machine stoppage before the breakdown occurs. 

A new plant today, taking advantage of the im- 
proved machinery in all processes, would have labor 
costs considerably below anything in the industry 
today. The capital expenditure, however, would be 
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heavy and the fixed charges high; even though 
buildings and village could be constructed at the 
lowest price since 1914, at least. 

The cost systems used by most mills do not per- 
mit a direct comparison in operating costs between 
machinery which is modern and that which is obso- 
lete. Most plants, particularly the larger ones, have 
grown by the construction of additions in various 
eras of prosperity. We, therefore, have in many mills 
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Weave shed at Exposition 
following modernization pro- 
gram. Nearly every machine 
in the two former units were 
moved in consolidating the 


plant into one unit 


obsolete machinery, reasonably modern machinery 
and very efficient machinery, operating side by side. 
The cost system gives the average result for the pro- 
cess and does not differentiate between the three. 
We are of the opinion that a careful analysis would 
show that the operation of much of the obsolete ma- 
chinery is actually losing the organization money 
and that the loss is absorbed by the efficient equip- 
ment. 


"Shrinking" the Productive Capacity. 


Where a concern is not in a position to replace 
old machinery by the new types described above, it 
might still be the part of wisdom to proceed to scrap 
the oldest part of the equipment and leave the area 
vacant. Probably many mills could remove from 10 
per cent to 50 per cent of their equipment and be in 
an improved position to face the present business 
situation with the hope of making a profit. 

This shrinkage would often permit a better ar- 
rangement of the remaining machinery without the 
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necessity for constructing any new buildings. Such 
advantages as the consolidation of processes, the 
straight-line flow of work, good light, good ventila- 
tion, ample working alleys and plenty of spare floor 
which might be obtained. Most mills are entirely too 
crowded, as machinery has been added until the 
buildings would hold no more, so that such 4 process 
of loosening up would be generally advantageous. It 
would only require time for careful study and plan- 


Six single-process pickers in- 
stalled by Exposition Cotton 
Mills as a part of recent 


modernization program 





ning, together with a little labor. 
It would often be possible to recover certain parts 
from the machinery dismantled, which could be used 


to put that remaining in better condition. Certain 
excess parts would, no doubt, go to the stock room, 
thus reducing, temporarily, the cost of maintenance. 
Not much book loss would be incurred in dismantling 
the oldest part of the equipment, as depreciation 
would already have reduced its appraisal value to a 
low point. It is also this most obsolete part of the 
equipment which requires the greatest expense for 
maintenance. 

This shrinkage process in certain mills would 
leave some vacant floor space, even after rearrange- 
ment. This would permit the easy installation of 


truly modern machinery when business conditions 
permitted. Certainly there could be no better mom- 
ent than the present to take the required time to 
move machinery, overhaul it, and to study better 
methods of arranging it. 

While there might be doubt in some plants as to 
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the desirability of this sort 
of modernization on ac- 
count of some particular 
situation, we think there is 
no question but that such a 
program carried through- 
out the industry would be 
a real cure for overproduc- 
tion. 

We hear that the textile 
industry in England is 
taking steps to reduce the 
machine capacity in a 
somewhat different way. 
It is proposed that a fund 
of two and a half million 
pounds be assessed against 
the industry for the pur- 
chase of those plants which 
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ite textile industry has come a long way from a 
previous condition of self-centered, ingrown in- 
dividualism. Co-operative activities of several 
kinds, notably in the matter of uniform running 
time, elimination of women and minors from night 
runs have established a broader sense of interde- 
pendence among its individual units. 

Activities and accomplishments which several 
years ago seemed visionary even to the optimistic, 
have been crystallized into fact. With all of the 
good accomplished, however, there is yet in the 
minds of many much to be done to give perma- 
nence to the effects of these co-operative efforts. 

With this broader, co-operative spirit preva- 
lent, an idea such as that projected in the accom- 
panying article will be received and considered 
with interest, particularly in the light of the pos- 
sible trend of thinking it may induce—not neces- 
sarily for the absolute adoption of its specific pro- 
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manufactured before 1899 
would be subject to remov- 
al unless some special rea- 
son intervened; that ma- 
chinery from 1899 to 1918 
would be kept or removed, 
subject to its condition and 
the amount of night oper- 
ation it had_ sustained; 
that any machinery from 
1918 to date would be free 
from suspicion, except for 
special causes. It might 
be further agreed that in 
the average size mill, not 
less than 8 per cent of the 
machinery would be _ re- 
moved except where the en- 
tire equipment was built 








are idle, or for some other provides 


reason are on the market 

at bargain prices. It is proposed that these plants 
be acquired and the entire machine equipment de- 
stroyed. It has even been suggested that the British 
government should be sufficiently interested to as- 
sist in raising this fund. It is hoped that some ten 
million spindles may thus be permanently removed 
from production. The thought apparently is that a 
decrease in machine equipment is equivalent to a 
proportionate increase in orders for goods. 


Automatic spoolers and high 
speed warpers were moved 
along with other equipment 


in the Exposition Cotton 


Mills modernization program 


If England, with commercial and financial diffi- 
culties far greater than our own, can seriously dis- 
cuss asking the over-burdened textile industry for 
$12,500,000 to be donated to a plan for reducing ma- 
chine capacity, it would seem reasonable that we, in 
this country, might cast about for some plan by 
which a similar result might be accomplished with- 
out expenditure, or rather, for a very nominal sum. 

Let us assume for the moment that a fair and im- 
partial and intelligent study has been made of every 
cotton mill in the country, North and South. All 
mills would agree to scrap such parts of their equip- 
ment as the report resulting from this study should 
indicate. Certain general principles would be laid 
down in advance for this agreement. For instance, 
it might be decided that all machinery, except cards, 


posal, as for the germination of new thought it 
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since 1918 and further, 
that not over 25 per cent 
of any plant would be scrapped unless some means of 
recompense to the mill could be devised. It would 
be probable that smaller percentage would be applied 
to small concerns and larger ones to the big mills. 
Only very careful and thorough study could deter- 
mine exactly the general rules and the foregoing are 
mentioned only as an example of what, among many 
others, might be covered in the preliminary agree- 
ment. 
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After the first report any protests as to special 
cases would be arbitrated by a board composed of 
machinery experts, textile manufacturers and engi- 


neers. When final decisions had been made in all 
cases by the board, the mills would be bound to dis- 
mantle the designated machinery within a certain 
time. Certain inspectors would be sent out to the 
plants to see that the machinery had, in fact, been 
removed. It would easily be possible to accomplish 
this result within twelve months, or less, if the mills 
were willing to co-operate. 

The removal of 15 per cent or 20 per cent of the 
total machine capacity of the industry would defi- 
nitely tend to stabilize prices, not only because of 
the reduction itself, but because of the psychological 
effect on the buyers. It would also mean that as 
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soon as the volume of business increased even slight- 
ly over that existing today, there would be a great 
stiffening of prices and the mills would find their 
operations becoming rapidly profitable. There would 
be a further guarantee of profit in that every plant 
would be in better position than ever before to ob- 
tain low production costs. In the event of prosperity 
returning more rapidly than is being generally fore- 
cast, the mills would have vacant floor space ready 
for the reception of new machinery. If prosperous 
conditions existed now, the replacement would be 
made today, so the only thing the mills are doing, if 
the idea is carried out, is to 
permit a lag between the 
time of scrapping old ma- 
chinery and the installation 
of new. This time lag, 
however, immediately re- 
duces the pressure of cut- 
throat competition and thus 
stimulates the industry. 

Based on a voluntary 
co-operation between the 
manufacturers these re- 
sults could be accomplished 
at a nominal cost. A board 
consisting of some eleven 
men would be required to 
supervise the operation and 
to arbitrate complaints as 
mentioned above. A large 
number of field crews 
would be organized to visit 
the individual mills. Each 
crew might consist of four 
men, of whom three would 
be machinery experts in 
the respective lines of 
carding, spinning and 
weaving, and the fourth an 
engineer. Plenty of men 
are available at this time for such work and it is en- 
tirely possible that enough crews could be operated 
to finish the field work in three months. The arbi- 
trative period might be limited to six months and the 
actual dismantling and subsequent inspecting com- 
pleted by the end of the year. Unless some plan of 
purchasing equipment (beyond the voluntary quota) 
similar to that considered by England is set up, the 
total cost of the above procedure should not exceed 
2 or 3 cents per spindle for the mills in the agree- 
ment. The larger the proportion of the industry join- 
ing the agreement, the lower the cost would be per 
spindle to each mill. 

The whole thought may seem somewhat visionary 
to those who have no faith in the effectiveness of 
co-operative effort. They will point out the chances 
of unfairness to some unit after signing the agree- 
ment. On the other hand, unless the industry can 
offer eleven men, who in this time of catastrophe 
and peril, can sink their selfish interests in its be- 
half, then it is doomed anyway. Some mills with 
very old equipment will lose more proportionately 
than others. The answer to this is that the process 
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Spofford Mills, Inc., Wilmington, N. C.: Long 


draft spinning installed on existing frames as 
part of modernization program 
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of elimination according to the law of survival of the 
fittest will get them sooner or later and that it is 
better to survive with half a plant than sink in 


toto. Of course, a real difficulty exists where the 
physical plant is under mortgage to bankers or oth- 
ers, but it would seem that any reasonable business 
man would regard a smaller profit making industry 
as better security for a loan than a collection of an- 
tique machinery. 

Great efforts have been made toward reducing 
production by the voluntary curtailment of operations, 
particularly night operation. Considerable good has 
undoubtedly been accom- 
plished, but the advantage 
is regarded generally as 
temporary. There is a tacit 
understanding that as soon 
as increased operations 
show a real profit, the cur- 
tailment program will be 
forgotten. It is necessary 
to rebuild agreements as to 
reduced operation after 
each flurry of market im- 
provement. Tremendous pa- 
tience and courage are re- 
quired to continue this 
process year after year and 
those who repeatedly enter 
these agreements and keep 
them in good faith finally 
become skeptical after see- 
ing the repeated backslid- 
ing of competitors tempted 
beyond their strength by 
an immediate profit. 

The foregoing idea is 
worth considering from the 
standpoint that if it can 
once be effected, it pro- 
vides a curtailment which 
is positive and irrevocable. If all the work which has 
been put into the formation of gentlemen’s agreements 
and co-operative elimination of night run could be con- 
centrated on the obliteration of obsolete machinery, it 
could be done with surprising ease. We believe an 
agreement could be formulated as a contract which 
would have sufficient general stipulations to enable the 
signers to know their obligations thereunder, and yet 
sufficiently flexible so that the exceptional cases of in- 
equality could be corrected by a fair and impartial tri- 
bunal and that enough mills could be induced to accept 
it to make a considerable reduction in the machine ca- 
pacity of the industry. Most men when put in a po- 
sition of trust, exert themselves to be fair, and it is 
our impression that not only eleven, but hundreds 
could be drafted from the industry for such a pur- 
pose, whose sense of justice would insure an even 
handed and impartial execution of the plan. The de- 
tails of method would require much thought but they 
are only details and can be mastered as such. Per- 
haps the Cotton-Textile Institute, which has already 
accomplished much, might be the proper agency to 
sponsor some such plan. 





A Special Survey in Which 





Mill Executives Discuss the Walue of 
Modernization and Maintenance 


and Maintenance issue, a cross-section of accom- 

plishment along these lines, and opinions as to 

what should now be done in the textile industry, was 
solicited by asking a representative number of mill 
men in the South two questions: 

1. What have you done during the past year 
or two in the way of modernizing manufactur- 
ing and other equipment; and 

2. What are your ideas as to what mills 
should do in order to keep abreast of the de- 
mands of the times? 

A summary of some of the answers, presented here, 
provides an interesting account of activity along the 
lines of modernization, es- 
pecially, and contains some 
varying viewpoints from 
leaders in the industry as 
to what must be done by 
the industry and by the 
mills individually. 

It is generally thought 
that conditions in the in- 
dustry emphasize more 
than ever the need of mod- 
ernization, the elimination 
of obsolete equipment and 
methods and units and in- 
dividuals; that the “theme 
song” of the industry’s 
progress in the near future must pertain to these ac- 
tivities rather than incremental expansion. This nat- 
urally lends additional emphasis and interest to the 
survey of fact and opinion found in the excerpts of 
replies which are appended: 


[: ROUNDING out the theme of this Modernization 


Gaffney's Improvements. 


“We have been spending within the last few years 
quite a good deal of money on new equipment and 
overhauling the old machinery, trying to get the high- 
est efficiency possible from our plant,” reports C. L. 
CHANDLER, superintendent, Gaffney Mfg. Company, 
Gaffney. 

“We have thrown out some of our old A and B 
model Draper looms and have replaced them with 864 
new E model Draper looms. At this time we changed 
our drive for these looms and put in motors for each 
line of shafting with a Tex-rope drive which we think 
is a big improvement over the old drive that we had. 

“‘We have replaced all of our old spooling and warp- 
ing with Barber-Colman high-speed spooling and 
warping. We have thrown out all of our old humidi- 
fying system and have put in a complete installation 
of the Bahnson humidifying system, including master 


N interesting cross-section of what a 

number of representative mills have 
done recently in the way of modernization 
is presented in this compilation of letters. 
A number of men writing also express their 
views on what the industry needs most now, 
along the lines of modernization and main- 
tenance. An interesting point is the simi- 
larity between what has been done by dif- 
ferent mills, and between what the different 
executives deem to be the most essential re- 
quirements of the industry in the future 





controls throughout the plant. We have changed one 
mill to Saco-Lowell one-process picking and we have 
also thrown out all of our old slashers and have re- 
placed them with Saco-Lowell slashers and have 
equipped these slashers including kettles, with Taylor 
Instrument temperature controls. 

“We have spent a good deal of money putting on 
card clothing, re-clothing flats and general overhaul- 
ing in the carding and spinning, which we think has 
been money well spent. 

“At this time, when competition is so keen in the 
cotton mill industry and the margin of profit so small, 
I do not believe that we could have operated our plant 
during the last two or three years if we had not spent 
the money which we have 
spent for improvements. 

“Our original building 
was built in 1892 and was 
only 75 feet wide. When 
we decided to buy the new 
looms we wanted to buy 
them equipped with a 22- 
inch beam head and we 
could not get these looms 
placed in the old mill like 
we wanted them. We first 
figured on having the old 
building re-modeled, but 
after going into the matter, 
decided that it would be bet- 
ter to build a new building outright, which we did, and 
we now have a modern building which has ample space 
to take care of the looms with a 22-inch beam head. 

“We have spent a great deal of money on our mill 
village. Within the last two years we have built about 
30 new houses. The majority of these houses are of 
brick construction and have all modern conveniences. 
These houses are replacements of some of the older 
houses that we had which were torn down as we felt 
they were not worth repairing.” 


An Opinion from New Orleans. 


“We have done everything that has been possible 
in the line of saving and increasing production,” says 
W. C. RYCKMAN, superintendent, Lane Cotton Mills 
Co., New Orleans, La. 

“Every point has been stretched to get the maxi- 
mum efficiency and at the same time we have made it 
our task to keep our high standards intact. 

“What the future has in store for us and the bal- 
ance of the textile industry is in my estimation a 
closed book. The consensus of opinion is, however, 
that conditions will have to get back to normal, that 
is, pre-war conditions, before business can be stabi- 
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lized. Dividends, salaries and wages will eventually 
come down to the selling basis of commodities, taxes 
alone holding their own and perhaps going higher. 

“Many of the surplus mills, especially the antiquat- 
ed ones, will be closed and junked, and the balance that 
are able to pass through this period of reorganization 
or rejuvenation of the industry will have to increase 
their efficiency to the nth degree. 

“Labor-saving machinery of all descriptions will be 
installed. The one-process picker, long draft spinning, 
automatic spoolers, high speed warpers, and high speed 
looms will constitute the equipment of the successful 
mill.” 


New Warp Preparation. 


JOHNSTON McCCORKLE, superintendent, Scottdale 
Mills, Scottdale, Ga., reports that, “about two years 
ago we built an addition to the mill. At the time of 
doing this we re-arranged our machinery so as to 
handle the stock better and also to get more floor 
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space. Our present engine did not take care of the 
additional machinery, so we electrified part of the 
mill. We replaced the old style spoolers and warpers 
with winders and high speed warpers, and also put 
automatic controls on our slashers and cooking ket- 
tles. In addition to this, we installed new humidify- 
ing equipment with automatic controls. We added to 
our card room machinery and spinning room machin- 
ery and also added some looms. This latter was done 
as an addition and was not part of any replacement 
program.” 


W. B. PICKARD, agent, Indian Head Mills of Ala- 
bama, Cordova, Ala., succinctly stated that “my idea 
as to what the mills should do to keep abreast of the 
times is as follows: 

“Discard obsolete machinery. 

“Arrange workers’ jobs so that the maximum num- 
ber of machines can be handled at the maximum effi- 
ciency. 

“Arrange speeds so as to produce the maximum 
poundage at maximum efficiency per machine, thereby 
reducing cost per pound. 

“Maintain a systematic inspection in each depart- 
ment to keep machinery in A-1 condition.” 
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Mills, 


Spartan- 
“our more recent im- 
provements in equipment at Saxon have been the in- 


JOHN A. LAw, president, Saxon 


burg, S. C., briefly reports that, 


stallation of Barber-Colman spoolers and warpers, 
and of Saco-Lowell single-process picking, as well as 
the installation of additional cards so as to be able 
to operate carding at lower speed.” 

Improves Dyehouse Equipment. 

DONALD COMER, president and treasurer, Avon- 
dale Mills, Birmingham, Ala., says that, “During the 
year we have modernized our opening room and picker 
room equipment; we have begun installing Barber- 
Colman spooling and warping equipment in several of 
our plants; we have begun replacing some of our old- 
est spinning with new spinning and have been experi- 
menting in rather a large way with long draft spin- 
ning. 

“We have also modernized our indigo dyeing plant 
and are experimenting with some other modern equip- 
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View of a Modernized Spin- 


ml. ning Room 
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ment. We propose to continue this program into 1982. 

“I believe that the more modern we keep our ma- 
chinery and our manufacturing equipment, the soon- 
er we will be able to help our industry into shorter 
hours and into a higher wage scale.” 


A Mercerizer's Opinion. 


From the finishing end of the industry comes the 
following report from BURTON F. MITCHELL, superin- 
tendent, finishing plant, American Yarn and Process- 
ing Company, Mount Holly, N. C.: 

“All our efforts in the way of modernizing our 
plant for the past year have been directed to better 
mercerizing. In the mercerizing department we have 
added temperature controlling devices, water soften- 
ing equipment, automatic acid control machines by 
Leeds and Northrup Company, electric caustic control- 
ling equipment by Bailey Meter Company, and several 
other small devices. 

“My idea in regard to the future is that all mills 
must discard obsolete machinery and replace it with 
the latest automatic machines. In order for a mill 
to survive in this day and time it must not only make 
the very best yarn or cloth, or best of whatever it 
produces, but it must have a low manufacturing cost. 
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A low manufacturing cost is hard to get with old ma- 
chinery.” 


W. W. NORMAN, secretary and assistant treasurer, 
Georgia-Kincaid Mills, Griffin, Ga., reports the follow- 
ing recent improvements in the way of new machin- 
ery: 

“New opening and picking machinery, 100 per cent. 

“New long draft spinning (partial). 

“New modern looms (partial). 

“High speed warping and winding (partial). 

“We have also just completed a program of re-ar- 
rangement of machinery so as to give better efficiency. 

“It has always been our custom to keep up repairs 
on our properties, buildings and machinery, and dur- 
ing the past few years we have not slackened in this 
respect.” 


A Fine Yarn Mill's Ideas. 


An interesting report from the fine yarns division 
comes from GEORGE R. WEST, JR., general manager, 
Dixie Mercerizing Company, Chattanooga, Tenn.: 

“We try at all times to keep abreast of the times 
on our manufacturing methods and equipment. We 
have recently purchased 
some high speed winders, 
as well as some test frames 
to put on self-oiling twister 
rings. I am not as yet 
thoroughly convinced that 
long draft spinning has 
completely made _ obsolete 
the type we now have; I 
speak of course, as one fa- 
miliar with and interested 
in the spinning of long sta- 
ple cotton. We have every 
intention of keeping our mill in good shape, both as to 
methods and improved machinery.” 


Captain Meikleham's Opinion. 


HARRY P. MEIKLEHAM, agent, Pepperell Mfg. Com- 
pany, Lindale, Ga., thinks that, “as a whole there has 
been very little done to keep the textile industry in an 
adequate position to meet the requirements of the 
times. I should say that the majority of cotton mills 
are not especially interested in keeping their plants in 
the very best physical shape possible. They are more 
inclined to keep their plant up just enough to keep it 
running, and if they make any money, pay it out to 
the stockholders, or put an addition on the plant which 
they do not need. The textile industry is rather in- 
clined to charge off depreciation, and not use this 
money for keeping their plant up-to-date. 


“T think a plant twenty years old should be prac- 
tically in as good shape as the day it was started up, 
with the exception of machinery that is out of date by 
improvements. My experience has been that from 


every 15 to 20 years there has been quite a change in 
cotton mill machinery, besides, there is quite generally 
a difference in the class of goods you are making, and 
you are trying to run these goods in a mill equipped 


EW model looms, improved slasher control, long 
N oeaet spinning, one-process picking, improved 
testing and control equipment for the finisher, bet- 
ter opening equipment and arrangements, modern- 
ized dyeing and finishing equipment—these are 
among the major mechanical improvements listed 
here as a part of modernization programs. 

Adequate maintenance programs applying to 
the mill and to the village are also urged by men 
who are endeavoring to carry out this phase of effi- 
cient management at their own plants 
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for a different kind of goods. I think whenever im- 
provements in machinery are necessary for the class 
of goods you are making, and you can make better 
goods and make a substantial saving in the cost of 
making them, you should re-vamp your plant. 

“At the present time we are renewing all of our 
spindles with long draft spinning, because, with the 
type of cotton we are using, the class of goods we are 
making, and the saving in the cost of manufacture, it 
is the logical thing to do. 

“T do not think that a mill that is in excellent 
physical shape should make any changes unless they 
know exactly what they are doing, why they are doing 
it, and what they can gain by it. Of course if the plant 
is run down, and has never been kept up, they then 
have got to buy new equipment to keep operating, but, 
no well run plant should ever be in this position.” 


C. E. HATCH, vice-president, Brandon Corporation, 
Greenville, S. C., operating plants also at Woodruff 
and Travelers Rest, S. C., writes that: “Some years 
ago we put in the Barber-Colman spooling and warp- 
ing in all of our plants, and in the last year or two 
have put in one-process picking, modernized our open- 
ing rooms and put feelers and electric three and four- 
bank stop motions on a 
great many of our looms. 

“We should like to re- 
place a great deal of our 
oldest machinery with new, 
and expect to do so when 
conditions permit. We be- 
lieve that most of the mills 
in this section have made a 
mistake in not spending 
more money in the past in 
keeping their plants strict- 
ly up-to-date. We believe 
that adequate depreciation allowance should be charged 
off each year, this sum to be put in a fund to be used 
for no other purpose than modernizing equipment. 
Only the mills that follow this plan, in the future, are 
going to be able to survive, as we believe competition 
will be very much keener than it has been in the past.” 

“We have done a great many small things, such as 
re-clothing some of our cards with straight-tooth card 
clothing, having fly frame spindles and flyers over- 
hauled, straightened, re-pointed, etc.,” said C. S. Ta- 
TUM, secretary and manager, Pilot Mills Company, 
Raleigh, N. C. “On account of changing the nature 
of fabric manufactured at this plant somewhat during 
the last two or three years, we have had to make a 
number of changes such as double creeling our spin- 
ning, and have to throw out some ball warpers and 
substitute for them beam warpers. In the weave room 
we have installed a large number of dobby heads, and 
in the finishing department have had to put in a com- 
bination calender so as to get various types of finishes 
required. 

“We believe that now is a very good time for mills 
to bring their plants up-to-date in every way possible, 
as most improvements can be made cheaper now than 
in normal times. We find this especially true in paint- 
ing and re-roofing work. At the present time we are 
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New Building for the Trion Co., Trion, Ga. 
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This recently completed additional fabricating plant for The Trion Co., Trion, Ga., is one story, 505x230 feet, 
is of daylight construction, cast iron columns, steel floor and roof beams. The heating system is the floor type 
of Carrier-York diffusing units, which are automatically controlled by a thermostat on each unit. The building 
was designed by J. E. Sirrine & Company, engineers. A. K. Adams & Company, Atlanta, were the general 
contractors. C. M. Guest & Sons, Anderson, S. C., were the heating contractors, and Huntington & Guerry, 


Inc., Greenville, were the electrical contractors. 


spending considerable money on our village, painting 
and re-roofing houses. Labor of this type is consider- 
ably cheaper.” 


Long-Draft Spinning. 


NORMAN E. ELSAS, secretary, Fulton Bag and Cot- 
ton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., advised that, “our company 
has gone to a very considerable expense in overhaul- 
ing and putting into first-class condition, equivalent 
almost to new, all of our manufacturing processes. 

“We completed during this last fiscal year the com- 
plete installation of Barber-Colman automatic spool- 
ing and high speed warping, having had this equip- 
ment installed in one mill for about six months pre- 
viously for trial before completing the installation. 

“We have also installed several thousand spindles 
of the Roth long-draft spinning, and probably will ex- 
tend this further. 

“Of course our new picking equipment is just a 
little over a year old, and we have obtained remark- 
able results from its use, with controlled humidity due 
to the re-circulation of air and careful conditioning at 
this process. 

“There is no question but what mills who enjoy a 
strong financial condition must make investment in 
modern equipment, and particularly in times like these 
We are now experiencing. Such money invested in 
modern machinery can yield far greater returns than 
used for the purpose of Government or other securi- 
ties—particularly when such new equipment and re- 
placements can be obtained at such a low cost level. 

“There are probably any number of other items 
that do not come to mind just at the moment, but I 
have heard of very few strong mills who have not ac- 
tively pursued the same policy.” 


The plant of the Bemis Brothers Bag Co., at Tal- 
ladega, Ala., is too recent to have involved much mod- 
ernization, but R. A. WELLS, manager, states that, 
“probably the next big change that will take place in 
mills and, in fact, is already taking place, is so-called 
long-draft spinning; although we believe this will be 
very much simplified eventually, say to a three-roll 
system like the present system and all the various 


‘contraptions’ which now appear on the long-draft 
frames will disappear.” 


Ideas on Maintenance. 


A Georgia mill man makes the following interest- 
ing contribution: 

“We have not made any changes in our machinery, 
but have taken advantage of the present conditions to 
put our equipment in the pink of condition. We have 
been experimenting with long-draft and have of course 
a good many ideas of what we might do under differ- 
ent business conditions. What can be done in the 
changing of equipment depends altogether on the effi- 
ciency of the machines in the mill and as to whether 
you are getting full production and efficiency from 
these machines. We know of some instances where 
one mill is getting a great deal more efficiency from 
the same type and age machines than another, there- 
fore, the question of management will have a most 
important bearing on whether the machinery should 
be discarded in favor of newer type machinery. 

“Newer type machinery would of course run with 
more efficiency and probably at higher speed, but 
whether it would pay to discard old machinery in fa- 
vor of the new would, of course, depend entirely upon 
the saving which could be made. We feel that one- 
process picking or the coupling of the present pickers 
together, under the right conditions, would show sub- 
stantial saving. It is also entirely possible that larger 
packages in the card room and longer drafts in the 
spinning room would make substantial savings. 

“My personal opinion is that the greatest saving 
that can possibly be made in the majority of mills can 
come from the careful study and re-arrangement of 
help throughout the mill. I further feel that the cut- 
ting of cost does not entirely depend on the cutting 
of wages and that the proper study of labor organiza- 
tion and the re-arrangement of same to give a man a 
full job, will show as much saving in the manufactur- 
ing cost as the purchase of new machinery, provided, 
of course, the machinery is not obsolete. When making 
help re-arrangements, it is a mistake to overload any 
particular job, as no employee can do his best work 
when he is overloaded. 
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Archer Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Ga., makers of circular knit and full-fashioned silk hosiery. Lockwood 
Greene Engineers, Inc., were the engineers 


“Regarding the upkeep of the property in the vil- 
lage, such as cottages and mill buildings, it is the 
writer’s idea that there should be a regular mainte- 
nance schedule which should be strictly adhered to, 
even though present conditions do not warrant the 
expenditure of much money, feeling that if such a 
schedule were maintained over a period of five or six 
years the up-keep cost would be much more favorable 
than if the attempt were made to overhaul and paint 
them every two or three years and then forget about 
them for two or three years.” 


Another Georgia man states that “Our mill is a 
fairly modern mill, having been completely re-vamped 
in 1927. However, we have shifted machinery where 
necessary to economize in labor, have enabled our la- 
bor to be more productive per operative by installing 
labor saving devices where possible (the bunchless 
cleaner is an illustration of this) and have eliminated 
every useless operative in the mill. The last means a 
reduction of jobs in the mill, Everything found pos- 
sible up to date has been done to reduce costs but 
quality has been maintained or improved to the high- 
est point. We believe machinery and other equipment 
should be kept in the highest state of repair because 
we think to maintain high production and best quality 
at the lowest cost it is necessary and cheaper in the 
end to do so.” 

The executive of a group of Carolina mills says: 

“We are glad to state that during the past year 
or two we have put in a complete equipment of one- 
process pickers in four of our mills. We have been 
very much pleased with the operation of these ma- 
chines and intend going ahead with some additional 
replacement work. We consider it very important 
that southern mills keep their equipment up-to-date, 
and we feel sure there will be a great deal of this work 
as soon as-conditions justify the expenditure.” 


Turning now to the knitting industry, we have the 
following comments from Guy H. NoRTHCUTT, treas- 
urer, Champion Knitting Mills, Marietta, Ga.: 

“‘We have within the past two years completely re- 
vamped the layout of our mill from top to bottom. Our 
knitting department has been divided into smaller 
groups with individual motors, ball bearing hangers, 
silent chain drives, etc. The capacity of our finishing 


department with the addition of some dyeing machin- 
ery and boards all carefully re-arranged, has been 
doubled. 


“We have also put in Bahnson humidifiers through- 
out, as well as a new thermostatically controlled heat- 
ing system. 

“It has always been our custom to maintain our 
equipment up to the highest and latest standard for 
the manufacture of men’s fancy patterns.” 


C. S. KINCAID, president, Magnet Mills, Inc., Clin- 
ton, Tenn., reports that: “We have, during the past 
year, installed a Parks-Cramer system of air-washing, 
heating and conditioning, added a specially construct- 
ed and equipped silk conditioning room; hot water 
forms in place of steam; equipped all full-fashioned 
machines with picot attachments; added seventeen 45- 
gauge machines for making the latest improved type 
of mesh hosiery; and replaced mazda with Cooper- 
Hewitt lights on one of our full-fashioned knitting 
floors.” 


C. E. Spivey of the Scottsboro Hosiery Mills, 
Scottsboro, Ala., manufacturers of seamless and full- 
fashioned hosiery, says: 

“We have cut our overhead about 20 per cent and 
our direct ‘labor cost about 20 per cent, and at the 
same time we have tried to modernize manufacturing 
by adding some new equipment, which every manufac- 
turer will have to do to cope with the times. We have 
recently made some changes in our processing which 
have increased our production about 15 per cent, with 
no additional cost; simply by putting certain systems 
in which eliminate back lash, and from the time the 
work leaves the knitting machine, it goes straight 
through the plant until it is shipped. During the past 
year we have spent approximately $10,000 on a new 
power plant. We have installed two 150-hp. boilers, 
and moved the power plant into a new building, using 
the old space for dyeing. Any mill executive, to keep 
abreast of the times, is going to have to work out his 
trouble. 


T. TARWATER of Harriman Hosiery Mills, Harri- 
man, Tenn., says, “We have made more changes in 
the past six months in the various processes of manu- 
facture in an effort to increase efficiency than we 
have in several years previously. Looking back since 
these changes were made, we can see where we had 
gotten into some very bad ruts. It is our opinion that 
only those mills with the greatest efficiency in manu- 
facture will be able to weather this economic depres- 
sion that is now prevailing throughout the world.” 














Trends in Depreciation 


HE FEDERAL GOVERN- 
| MENT is busy search- 
ing ways to increase 
the revenue from the in- 
come tax. Regardless of . 
the changes that may be 
made in the tax law, those 
responsible for the collec- 
tion of the income tax have 
been giving thought to the 
limitation of the deprecia- 
tion allowance as one way 
in which the tax may be in- 
creased. Following their 
study of the returns over 
a period of years, the tax department invited the 
leading industrial associations to meet with them 
and discuss a program of rates for their respective 
industries. Some of the industries have set up uni- 
form percentages for depreciation allowances. Other 
industries have not attempted to apply uniform 
rates throughout their membership. From the addi- 
tional assessments issued by the federal tax depart- 
ment in the past year it is quite apparent that there 
is to be a drive against depreciation in excess of cer- 
tain rates, averaging about 3.5 per cent as a com- 
posite rate. 


While most mills may take exception to any such 
rates, it is surprising to note the number of mills 
that are directly assisting to lower the customary 
rates by the way in which they individually are hand- 
ling their depreciation problem. Some mills already 
have accumulated large depreciation reserves while 
claiming that their machinery is in very good condi- 
tion and fitness, and if true, this would tend to prove 
that the rate of depreciation has been in excess of 
that demonstrated by the individual experience. In 
examining a great many financial statements, it is im- 
possible to locate the present disposition of deprecia- 
tion funds that should be available, in support of the 
depreciation reserves shown in the balance sheet. 
Since the individual companies do not take seriously 
their condition, as to the amount of depreciation that 
has been claimed, their statements add more evidence 
that may be cited as a further example that the past 
depreciation rate was thought excessive or else the 
arrangement for replacement is very much misunder- 
stood. Finally, there are quite a number of mills 
making returns showing a change in their deprecia- 
tion policies in that they have reduced the amount of 
depreciation claimed in 1931 or have omitted all claim 
for depreciation during this depression year. 

Admitting for the moment that a composite rate 
of 3.5 per cent might be sufficient for a depreciation 
allowance in some cotton-textile mills, it is necessary 
to consider two other factors: (1) the policy of main- 
tenance and repair, and (2) the provision for obso- 
lescence. There is such a pronounced relation between 
the maintenance and repair expenditures and the 
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By E. G. Field 


Wm. H. James & Associates 


HIS is a very timely discussion of a sub- 
ject which should receive more careful at- 
tention from textile manufacturers. It 
stresses the need for a complete deprecia- 
tion program, including the relation of de- 
preciation and maintenance, the retention 
of depreciation funds available for replace- 
ments, the preparation for obsolescence, 
and the selection of an adequate equipment 


amount of depreciation at- 
tending wear and tear, that 
it is impossible in practice 
to standardize upon one 
without also considering 
the other. 

There are some mainte- 
nance items, more in the 
nature of supplies, that 
vary directly in relation to 
the hours run. Other main- 
tenance and the_ repairs 
that continue the equip- 
ment in good condition will 
permit of lower deprecia- 
tion rates than should be used by a company that does 
not adequately maintain its equipment. At present 
there are many mills that are acting just opposite to 
this suggestion, in that they are reducing the expend- 
iture for maintenance and repair while at the same 
time cutting down on the depreciation charge. 

According to the wording of the income tax act it 
is intended that the depreciation allowed shall provide 
for both the wear and tear and the obsolescence. Since 
the rates being claimed by many of the mills are very 
low, the rates that are being applied to the textile in- 
dustry do no longer provide for obsolescence. The 
practice of the income tax department has been de- 
veloped to allow for obsolescence whenever it can be 
proven to have been sustained by taking the loss 
through actual replacement. Such a practice works a 
distinct hardship upon the mills as it is sometimes 
difficult to demonstrate obsolescence in part, where the 
whole unit remains intact, and especially in that it 
forces the mill to take the obsolescence in a lump rath- 
er than providing therefor according to a regular man- 
ner in the preceding years. The new mechanical de- 
velopments in textiles have been making considerable 
equipment obsolete and will continue to bring about 
more equipment changes. Companies rehabilitating 
their equipment are faced with the taking of obso- 
lescence in a year when there is no income against 
which to apply the obsolescence. While the loss can 
be carried forward for two more years to apply 
against. profits in those future years, there is now 
some possibility that the tax department may seek a 
change so as to stop carrying losses forward. 

The mills have not been paying sufficient attention 
to the possibilities of equipment obsolescence, and the 
usual depreciation rates do not provide therefor. If 
low depreciation rates properly applying to the me- 
chanical life of the equipment are to be retained, then 
it is necessary that another rate must be applied to 
provide for the probable obsolescence in order that the 
operations shall earn the replacement of the equip- 
ment within the shorter period of its practical eco- 
nomic life. This relation of obsolescence and econom- 
ic life is now of much more importance than the wear 
and tear and should be in the foreground of any equip- 
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ment policy. 

There is another form of technical obsolescence 
that has been very much overlooked in the past. Busi- 
ness obsolescence brought about by changes in pur- 
chasing methods, customer desires, competition with 
other industries, etc., frequently makes extensive 
changes in equipment and facilities necessary in or- 
der to continue in a reasonably profitable business with 
new products or new lines. Many cases of this na- 
ture have been experienced, especially in the textiles 
going to the tire industry, where the manufacturer 
was required to go to considerable expense involving 
extensive changes in equipment in order to furnish 
products specified by the customers, Provision must 
be made for this form of technical obsolescence from 
product changes if the manufacturer is to retain suf- 
ficient financial strength to properly meet the custom- 
ers’ demands in a manner that will continue reason- 
ably profitable to both parties. 


In practice there has been developed a method of 
handling the accounting for the removal of assets that 
is open to question when its significance is fully con- 
sidered. The depreciation rates selected in the textile 
industry are, in general, intended to be used as av- 
erage experience rates applicable to the composite total 
of all the items included in the same classification. The 
rate for the group was never intended to apply equally 
to each of the individual items that make up the group. 
Accordingly it should be apparent that there is prop- 
erly no gain or loss, taxable or otherwise, attending 
the removal of any individual items taken from a 
group, since any remaining portion as a result of the 
removal should be entered directly to the depreciation 
account in order that the composite rate may be dem- 
onstrated by full experience. The customary account- 
ing treatment applied to the removal of a partly de- 
preciated unit, results in a remainder that is car- 
ried to the profit and loss account, but this disposition 
was never intended when the group rate was selected. 
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Cotton Styles for Spring 


The accompanying photo- 
graphs, by Joel Felder, indi- 
cate ‘some of the styles in 
cotton for the Spring. Left, 
a "Martha Washington" re- 
production in pink organdie — 
over a beruffled petticoat; 
with bertha of real duchess 
Right, sports 
dresses of cotton seersucker; 
stitched pique sailor and 
jockey cap of red and white 
cotton suiting. These photo- 
graphs were furnished by 
Cotton-Textile Institute 
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It presents an inconsistent case similar to that which 
would prevail should a life insurance company attempt 
to show a loss on the man who dies early and a profit 
on the man who lives well beyond the average life ex- 
pectancy for his group. There is need for the appli- 
cation of actuarial thought in the handling of depre- 
ciation. 


When computing the amounts of depreciation some 
authorities advocate that all depreciation and obso- 
lescence problems must take into consideration the 
current replacement value. Needless to say, the value 
at the future date of replacement is of the more im- 
portance. While there is much to be said in favor of 
this theory of the “variable dollar,” it should be kept 
in mind that there are other economic and practical 
considerations also to be included. Most of the equip- 
ment is not going to be replaced because it wears out, 
but it is going to be thrown out due to obsolescence. 
Thus, it must be kept in mind that replacements are 
not in kind but are by a superior equipment. The new 
machine does usually provide for more production per 
delivery or has other advantages which should more 
than compensate for any changes in the purchase 
price. 

It is regrettable that many of the associations have 
placed their emphasis upon some of the debatable fea- 
tures such as depreciation upon replacement value and 
have in that way taken positions that are so far in 
advance of the accepted practices. To the industry it 
would have been much more profitable had attention 
been given to the extension of customary good prac- 
tices accompanied by practical progressive steps. More 
attention should be given to the adoption of a com- 
plete depreciation program, including the relation of 
depreciation and maintenance, the retention of depre- 
ciation funds available for replacements, the prepara- 
tion for obsolescence, and finally to the selection of the 
equipment policy that will continue the industry most 
profitably. 
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ROBABLY few manu- 
[Prssctarers in any line 
of industry have ever 
fully realized the tremen- 
dous 
maintenance department. A 
tool wears out, a machine 
breaks down and either re- 
placement or repair causes 
a costly delay in produc- 
tion while overhead con- 
tinues. It is not the pur- 
pose of this article to go in- 
to the subject of economical 
maintenance or to explain 
why machinery _ breaks. 
This exposition will cover one tool, which, when added 
to the maintenance equipment almost invariably be- 
_ comes the instrument of the tool builder and eventual- 
ly in many lines of manufacture may become an ele- 
ment in production. The reference is made to the 
electric arc welding machine and equipment. 
Wherever metals are joined, the electric arc proc- 
ess can make a strong, satisfactory connection in a 
short time. To those not familiar with the process it 
is simply this: the metals to be joined are placed in 
position, cold. The welder operator covers his eyes 
and face with a protective shield and touches an elec- 
trode to the work. There is a flash of blue white 
light, a faint hissing and the work has been heated to 
molten temperature so that the metal runs together 


the industry. . 
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Fig. |. Shuttle supports repaired and 
shaft rebuilt by arc welding 


motor 


in the Cotton Mill 


By A. F. Davis, Vice-Pres., 


Lincoln Electric Company 


importance of the THis is a brief and interesting description 

of the many uses to which arc welding 
may be put in and around a mill. It cites 
specific cases of instances in which this ally 
to economical management has proved to 
be a saver of time, money and production. 
A subsequent discussion, planned for later 
publication, will discuss the application of 
this useful instrument to other branches of 


mingling with the metal 
which burns off the elec- 
trode. Except along the 
line of fusion the tempera- 
ture of the metal is not 
greatly increased. 

The process is spectacu- 
lar and efficient. A good 
operator can make a con- 
nection between mild rolled 
steel plates or bars which 
are stronger and more duc- 
tile than the metal itself. 

That means that in 
maintenance, production or 
construction separate metal 
members can be fused into a single unit in the mini- 
mum of time. Today skyscrapers, houses, machinery 
of all types are of arc welded construction. There 
ig no industry where metal is either a tool or a prod- 
uct where the economies of the process are not appli- 
cable. 

Moving parts are among the first to show signs of 
wear. Fig. 1 shows better than can be told in words, 
two uses of the electric are process in the textile in- 
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Left, Fig. 2, rocker shaft bearing saved. Right, 
Fig. 3, card comb repaired by arc welding 
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dustry. Eight shuttle supports are 
shown. In each of these the pin 
has been fused into place with the 
are and the excess metal ground 
off. The shaft shown in Fig. 1 has 
been built up with weld metal. Ma- 
chining will bring it down to its 
normal size. Small items, both of 
them, but in a year the economies 
gained by such repairs count up, 
both in time and money saved. 

A more striking example is 
shown in Fig. 2, a cast iron rocker 
shaft bearing for a warper. Repairs 
were made by fusing the broken 
pieces together with the arc. The 
whole machine was out of service 
less than a day. Fig. 3 shows a 
card comb which was repaired by 
the electric arc process. 





The four examples shown are 
merely examples of what can hap- 
pen and how repairs can be made 
without loss of time and at the 
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minimum of expense. The use of 
arc welding is an assurance of 
quick and inexpensive emergency 
maintenance. Today welding electrodes are made for 
use with practically every metal, including light sheet 
steel, cast iron, aluminum, stainless steel, chrome 
molybdenum and other alloys. Abrasion-resisting car- 
bon steel or manganese steel wearing surface can be 
built up with special electrodes. In the plant of the 
writer’s company the same welding machine which 
built up a high carbon deposit on a steel rail was used 
to repair an executive’s automobile fender. 

A list of a few of the textile uses for arc welding 
equipment in the field of maintenance follows: 

Building up and machining sand roll. 

Building up and returning journals on cover for 
fly frames. 

Building up broken loom crank shafts. 

Building up worn motor shafts, especially on spin- 
ning and loom motors. 

Building up squares on spinning frame rollers for 
refitting. 

Welding shafts for rotor in loom motor. 

Welding rods in picker lap pins. 


Money Saved in the Shop. 


While a welding equipment is indispensable where 
maintenance costs are to be kept down, it soon be- 
comes the favorite tool of the tool maker. The variety 
of small equipment which can be manufactured with 
it depends only upon the ingenuity of the tool design- 
er. Fig. 4 shows three protection rods for looms. 
These are made in one factory at the rate of 100 a 
month. 

Fig. 5 shows two sand rolls for looms. Cold rolled 
tubing 414 x 43 inches was ordered and the cast steel 
heads fused into place with the arc. Any number of 
simple machine parts can be manufactured with arc 
welding equipment without drawings or anything oth- 
er than standard steel shapes. 


Left, Fig. 4, protection rods for looms built by 
sand rolls fabricated at the mill with arc welding. Both cost-savers 








arc welding. Right, Fig. 5, 


Are welding features the wood and steel wagon 
which carries the watt meter and transformers shown 
in Fig. 6. This wagon is stronger and more rigid 
than a riveted or bolted product. Another example 
of the same type of work is shown in Fig. 7, a steel 
crate for a motor. Bolts are used only where mo- 





Fig. 6. Electrical equipment is moved about in 
this arc welded carriage 


bility of parts is desired . Figs. 6 and 7 illustrate the 
simplicity of arc welded construction. Steel bar stock 
or angle irons need only be cut to length and assem- 
bled like lumber. This is further exemplified by Fig. 
8 which shows a rack for storing pipe. This stock 
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Fig. 7. This motor crate was fabricated in an 
hour from flat stock, by arc welding 


room furniture is constructed of 5% x 4 inch flat steel 
with short pipe lengths welded to the shelves to keep 
the material from rolling off. This application also 
suggests the construction of other storage equipment 
including steel cabinets and shelving of all types. Steel 
furniture, stools, tables and benches can be easily fab- 
ricated from plate and angle stock with arc welding 
equipment. 

It is the simplicity of such construction that is 
causing it to spread. Without welding it is impossi- 
ble to join metals at an angle without the addition of 
a third and fourth member, usually an angle and a 
bolt; bolted construction requires careful laying out 
and punching, but with welding the pieces need only 
be held in their proper alignment for an instant and 
drilling is eliminated in favor of fusion fabrication 
which results in permanent one-piece construction. 

Besides the applications shown there are literally 
thousands of other possibilities. One company built 
its own coal cars for its boiler plant, arc welded fit- 
tings and take-offs in its steam and water piping sys- 
tem. Air conditioning and ventilating ducts may be 
constructed by arc welding sheet metal of the proper 
size. 

Bases for special equipment and all manner of 
seamless tanks and tubes are easily constructed with 
a welder. 
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For Drying Wet Cotton. 

i and fire hazards incident to the drying of 

wet cotton have been removed at the public cot- 

ton warehouse at New Orleans through the installa- 

tion of a cotton dryer, the first to be built in a Gulf 
port, and the second in the country. 

During the past few months hundreds of bales of 

wet cotton were received and had to be unbaled and 

spread out to dry. Because of unfavorable weather 
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conditions it was necessary to dry the cotton inside 
the sheds, constituting not only a fire hazard but also 
a slow method of drying the cotton. 

The New Orleans dryer is a box-like structure. It 
is more than 100 feet long and is built in three sec- 
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durable and inexpensive . . 


Fig. 8. Arc welded steel shop equipment is 


An arc welding outfit consists of a current supply 
unit (either a motor-generator set or a belt driven 
generator) with a stabilizer to maintain a constant 
current. The variable voltage type allows the opera- 
tor dual control of the welding heat. The accessories 
consist of a shield for the operator’s eyes and face, 
flexible cable, an electrode holder and electrodes for 
various types of work. The whole outfit should occupy 
no more than nine square feet of floor space. 


While anyone capable of learning to drive an auto- 
mobile can learn to use a welder, it is advisable that 
the operator have at least two years’ experience in 
some general welding shop, and the background of a 
course in some accredited welding school. The large 
manufacturers of welding equipment maintain schools 
for both new and experienced operators. 


As pioneers in the field of arc welding the writer’s 
company has discovered that welding equipment, pur- 
chased for maintenance work, almost invariably ends 
in production. As the foremen, superintendents and 
engineers grow familiar with the possibilities of the 
process the use of the equipment increases. 
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tions, Two end sections are each 64 feet long and one- 
story high. Between them is a two-story section with 
coils of high pressure steam pipes lining it and main- 
taining a temperature of 200 degrees. Tightly closed 
doors at each end keep the heated air from escaping. 
The cotton bales, with only two bands loosened, are 
piled on trailers and hauled into the dryer with a 
tractor. In two hours the tractor is hauled out the 
other end and the cotton is dry. 

The new dryer has a capacity of 480 bales every 
24 hours, according to E. H. Lockenberg, superintend- 
ent of the warehouse. It was built at the direction of 
the board of port commissioners, and includes some 
features of a similar dryer at Memphis. 
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Motors as a Factor in Reducing Cost 


HE KEYNOTE in man- 
ufacturing at the 
present time is re- 


duction of cost. The tex- 


tile industries while devot- T HE electrical equipment of a mill offers 

an important possibility of effecting 
economies, when the proper methods of 
maintenance, inspection, etc., are used. In 
this article, Mr. Reding defines the construc- 
tion and functions of a motor in textile op- 
eration, and describes some recently devel- 
oped means of providing economy and effi- 
ciency in this important phase of power 
transmission in the mill 


ing thought and effort to 
the correction of certain 
fundamental economic diffi- 
culties are also putting 
their manufacturing costs 
in order. The future may 
hold many _ uncertainties 
but one thing at least ap- 
pears certain, strict com- 
petitive conditions will ex- 
ist for a long time and 
profit and success will go to the mill with the low cost. 

As one would expect, the manufacturers of ma- 
chinery and equipment used by textile manufactur- 
ers have not been idle. Every effort has been ex- 
pended to devise new equipment which will result 
in lower manufacturing costs for those who use it. 
Motors being one of the important items of textile 
mill equipment it is natural that the motor manufac- 
turer should contribute his part in the development 
of more reliable motors which demand less mainten- 
ance. The object of this discussion, therefore, is to 


By H. W. Reding 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


The duty of holding the 
parts of the motor in cor- 
rect operating position de- 
pends upon the frame and 
the end brackets. A strong 
rigid material such as cast 
iron is ideal for this pur- 
pose. There must be this 
strength and rigidity of 
the frame if the motor is 
to operate over a long peri- 
od of time with a low cost 
of maintenance. 

The rotor is an element 
which should give no trou- 
ble. Whether or not it 
does, depends upon the care and skill with which it is 
manufactured. A rotor consists of a body of iron 
carrying a winding and this frequently is manufac- 
tured by the aluminum die casting process. The fact 
however that a motor has a die cast rotor winding is 
no insurance in itself. The bars which are entirely 
hidden in the rotor iron, and the end rings must be 
perfectly formed throughout, without cracks or cast- 
ing strains. 

A process which has been highly successful forms 
this winding by forcing the molten metal under high 


Left, end cross-section of a 
sealed sleeve bearing, show- 
ing special oil filler plug. The 
cut-away at right shows, at 
A, the shaft seals, and at B 
the air bypass which neutral- 
izes unbalanced pressure . .« 





point out certain possibilities of cost reduction in 
connection with the operation and maintenance of 
the motor equipment. 

To provide a background for the cost reduction 
analysis, a rather elementary consideration of what 
a motor is and how it functions is necessary. The 
average textile motor consists essentially of a rotor 
mounted on a shaft, a stator core carrying a wind- 
ing consisting of insulated wire coils, which must be 
properly supported and held in place by some form 
of frame structure. The addition of bearing brackets 
to support the rotor completes the listing of the es- 
sential elements. When current is applied, the rotor 
revolves with a very small clearance between the 
rotor and the inside of the stator core. It is of 
course essential that the rotor remain concentric 
with the bore of the stator. 





pressure from one end of the rotor only. This means 
that the metal comprising one of the end rings has 
all been forced through the openings in the iron. Any 
defects which might exist would then come in the 
end ring and since this is exposed such defects are 
obvious. If the rings are complete and perfect, it 
follows that the bars are also that way. 

Assuming a proper frame structure, an adequate 
shaft and a perfect rotor, the principal parts subject 
to maintenance are the stator windings and the bear- 
ings. To manufacture a stator winding and insulate 
it so that the motor will stand up for many years of 
hard service under conditions of lint, moisture and 
relatively high temperature requires the utmost skill 
and experience backed by extensive research facili- 
ties. 

These conditions can best be met by the carefully 
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wrapping of each end of each coil with cotton tape, 
with additional insulation between the coils of adja- 
cent phases. These layers of cotton form a mechan- 
ical separation between coils and phases which is 
positive and which must remain so. After this in- 
sulation has been properly treated with suitable var- 
nishes it becomes highly resistant to moisture, oil 
and dust and remains flexible. 

Although the windings may contain insulating 
material of the highest quality they are still subject 
to damage by mechanical 
accident or injurious over- 
load. The cost of replacing 
and repairing such motors 
although small, is an inevi- 
table part of maintenance 
and operating cost. Any 
improvement which makes 
it possible to accomplish 
these repairs quickly and 
at low cost helps to main- 
tain production and hold 
down the maintenance cost. 


Having this point in 
mind the replaceable stator 
core design was developed 
by the Westinghouse Com- 
pany. With motors of 
this type, the damaged core 
and winding may very 
readily be pressed out of 
the frame and replaced with a new factory wound 
core. On motors such as are commonly found in tex- 
tile plants, and assuming facilities ordinarily found 
in a mill shop, this replacement may be made in an 
hour or two and the motor again put into service. 

The principal expense incident to the operation 
of motors comes about due to the cost of cleaning 
the motors and of maintaining the bearings. Bearing 
design has much to do with both of these costs. Oh- 
viously a motor which is oily on the outside or in- 
side will collect lint and dirt much more rapidly 
than a motor which is dry and clean. Experience has 
also indicated that one of the principal causes of 
stator winding failure is the continued presence of 
oil on the winding. So the ability of the bearing 
housing to retain its lubricant materially affects the 
life of the motor winding. With clean, dry windings 
and the large unobstructed air passages, the high 
velocity of the ventilating air tends to carry lint 
through the motor so that it does not accumulate in- 
side. 

The function of a bearing housing is to keep the 
lubricant on the inside and the dirt on the outside. 
If this is done the oil will remain in good condition 
and will require infrequent replenishment. With a 
liquid lubricant, the bearing housing must be most 
carefully sealed at every opening to obtain this con- 
dition. There must also be no tendency to circulate 
air through the bearing housing since air circulation 
will tend to carry out the oil and carry in the dirt. 

The photograph and cross-section herewith show 
the cross section of a modern sealed sleeve bearing. 





The primary core is separable from the motor 
frame, permitting quick replacement of a dam- 
aged winding ‘ 
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The shaft openings are sealed by a ring of resilient 
felt protected and retained in position by a special 
sheet metal retaining ring. Wear of the felt is pre- 
vented by the fact that it is kept moistened with oil 
from the bearing. The projecting lip provides an en- 
closed air space adjacent to the felt which is effec- 
tive in keeping dirt from reaching and damaging the 
felt ring and in excluding external air currents 
which tend to evaporate the oil carried by the felt. 
An air by-pass neutralizes unbalanced pressure in 
the bearing which might be 
caused by the ventilating 
air currents flowing over 
the bearing housing. 

To complete the sealing 
of the housing the oil filler 
is in the form of a thread- 
ed plug. This prevents an 
accumulation of lint from 
wicking oil out of the bear- 
ing and effectively closes 
the housing at this point. 
The plug is held by a keep- 
er so that it may not be 
lost or carried away. 

With the oil so thor- 
oughly retained in the 
bearing housing the clean- 
ing problem of the motor 
will be greatly simplified. 
If the bearing is then lu- 
bricated only when additional lubricant is needed, it is 
certain that the cost of bearing maintenance will be 
reduced to an extremely small amount. In many mills, 
fresh oil is added only once or twice a year with bear- 
ings of this type. 

From this discussion in connection with reducing 
the cost of motor maintenance, it is obvious that re- 
duction is brought about by refinement of design 
and improvements in manufacture. A strong rigid 
frame, an indestructible rotor, a stator winding with 
each coil thoroughly insulated from each other coil and 
all of them thoroughly insulated from the frame, a sta- 
tor core which may be quickly replaced in case of 
accident and last the use of bearings which keep the 
oid in and the dirt out, these constitute the essential 
elements of motors which are in keeping with the 
present day trends in the reduction of manufactur- 
ing cost. 


Rayon Displays in Atlantic City. 

Three rayon displays are now being featured in the 
Du Pon exhibit on the Boardwalk in Atlantic City. 
Practical sports cloths of Ribaire, a rough ribbed wov- 
en fabric. Another display is of shower curtains 
made of water-repellent rayon, manufactured by Para 
Manufacturing Company of Newark, N. J. Another 
interior display is devoted to undergarments of du 
Pont rayon. They are in white, black, peach and 
flesh, and are manufactured by Gluotex Manufactur- 
ing Corporation of New York City. The shower cur- 
tains are featured in a variety of color combinations, 
as is the case with the sports materials made of Ribaire. 
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Talk of the Month. 


MONG the encouraging factors in the cotton 
A\ incastia situation through a long period of 

preparation for better days has been the 
strength (negatively) of a lack of selling pressure 
from the South because of the burdensome supply 
of staple. For weeks, and months, the exchanges and 
goods market have been 
timorous, rather fearful of 
a broad selling movement 
in raw cotton which would 
undermine the market even at the low level which 
has obtained. Yet persistently the holding movement 
has continued. Predictions are not wise, but it may 
be pointed out as logical that, in the event of early 
growth of the goods demand and assurances of ex- 
tensive acreage curtailment before the resistance of 
the South might be weakened, the bearishness of the 
supply burden will be mitigated. 

Herein is a fundamental which perhaps has the 
utmost to do with the prospects of a profitable pe- 
riod ahead for the cotton industry. The wool indus- 
try has already, if strong signs are not mistaken, ar- 
rived at the point of stability in raw material and 
such a circumstance is heralded as the harbinger of 
a similar condition in the goods end. The silk indus- 
try early in the year gave evidence of a turning back 
from the upset caused by the abrogation of the gold 
standard in Japan, and the disorganization there- 
from of yen exchange. The rayon price situation and 
outlook in January were more uncertain, and that 
part of the textile trade of- 
fers buyers a problem dif- 


The General Situation 
in Textile Markets. 


ation in 1931 produced an unsettlement in the goods 
market, but did not account for the absurd extremes 
to which competition carried prices, especially in 
print cloths. And so came about the astounding cir- 
cumstances wherein buyers moved to effect stabili- 
zation in the goods manufacturing industry. 

In other words, the mills had not only discounted 
all the bearishness of a weak cotton situation, but 
had gone measurably beyond that point, even to 
where they were discommoding their own buyers. 
Yet in spite of the ruinous competition, year-end re- 
ports indicated a lack of burdensome stocks of goods 
except in one or two branches. That meant as a rule 
a new beginning for the industry with raw cotton on 
a basis to promote wider consumer demand, and a 
promising outlook for those mills with low inventor- 
ies and with wages adjusted to the new order of the 
day. The progress of general business and the rise 
of new confidence now are the two paramount issues 
for the welfare of the cotton and other industries. 

In the very word depression is expressed a men- 
tal state, and certainly the economic situation has 
been in that category for a long time. In taking stock 
of things as they were at the end of the year, there 
was evident a real appraisal of the frame of mind 
as well as of material circumstances. A frame of 
mind cannot be expected to last forever, nor a pe- 
riod of sub-normal consumer buying, so we may look 
for less consideration of psychology and more at- 
tention to practical affairs as the year advances. 

As an instance of how things are bound to work 
when the ball is started rolling, an experience of the 

White Motor Company 


ferent from the one in old 
natural fibers, where sta- 
tistical conditions are ap- 
parent and tell by them- 
selves something about the 
prospects. ‘ 

Meantime, it should 
soon be found that demand 
rules the roost rather than 
supply. When the depres- 
sion was at its worst, the 
theory was propounded 
that under conditions of 
manufacturing stagnation, 
any volume of raw materi- 
al, even a subnormal 
amount for active industry, 
will show a surplus and 
unsetteld values are the re- 
sult. The converse of that 
theorem should be a strong- 
er market on active goods 
buying. The uncertainties 
of the raw-material situ- 


Bright Spots! 


The president of a rather large textile organiza- 
tion in the South made the statement, since January 
Ist, that it does not owe a dollar to anyone, has 
money in the bank, cotton in the warehouse, orders 
on its books and not three days’ production in stock. 

. @ % 

Textiles, Incorporated, with a chain of 21 combed 
yarn mills, state that their business for the first quar- 
ter is decidedly hopeful, with their production pro- 
gram expanding. They further state that they will 
not manufacture any yarn for which they do not have 
shipping instructions. 

* e * 

Recently there came information from another 
large plant that it had sent out twenty carloads of 
twine and 102,000 pounds of other textile goods; 
that it has increased its corps of traveling salesmen, 
and has on its books at this time unfilled orders for 
2,300,000 pounds of textile goods. 

s 8 8 


A recent statement of a large towel mill to the 
effect that it had closed a $500,000 contract with one 
organization is also indicative of business awakenings. 

* & 

Conditions in the print cloth and narrow sheetings 
groups seems to be clarifying under the influence of 
the leaders in these groups and the cooperation of the 
finishers and converters. 

* * * 
A large commission house states that their total 


sales in yardage in 1931 exceeded 1929 by one per 
cent. 





early in the year is illumi- 
nating. This company re- 
ceived an order for 774 
heavy-duty trucks for New 
York City. Immediately it 
turned around and placed 
orders for 138,500,000 
pounds of materials to use 
in manufacturing the 
trucks. “The unusual size 
of the New York order 
makes it a striking exam- 
ple of how today’s log jam 
of business can be dis- 
lodged,” said A. G. Bean, 
president of the company. 
“Besides enabling the 
White Company to give 
full-time employment to its 
factory workers, the order 
contributes to the payrolls 
and purchases of 150 other 
employers. Their payrolls 
and purchases, in turn, af- 
fect hundreds of others.” 
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Operating conditions in the cotton mills, aside 
from the matter of financial return, were favorable 


in 1931. The early January report of George A. 
Sloan, president of the Cotton-Textile Institute, cited 
two phases of soundness; a relatively high degree 
of employment, compared with that in other indus- 
tries; and “perhaps of greater importance, a nearer 
approach to uniformity of running time than in the 
previous ten years.” Merchandising was the disap- 
pointing element. But if the wide variety of experi- 
ments was not productive of apparent success, one 
might truly say that new ideas have not had a fair 
test under competition in which practically nothing 
succeeds in the economic field. The large mergers, 
the direct mill agencies, the restored jobbing houses 
and other groups will have a fairer chance to prove 
themselves this year. 


Durene Plans for 1932 


L. STARR, director of the Durene Association of 

e@ America, supplied in an interview with CoTTON 
early in the year an interesting description of the As- 
sociation’s aims, its methods and its accomplishments. 
The association is composed of producers of Durene 
yarns, and among the members are: Aberfoyle Mfg. 
Co., American Yarn & Processing Co., Dixie Merceriz- 
ing Co., Hampton Co., Clarence L. Myers, Inc., Spin- 
ners Processing Co., and Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. 

When asked with what purposes and plans the As- 
sociation starts 1932, Mr. Starr said: 

“The Durene Association of America believes the 
successful promotion of durene cotton to be of far- 
reaching value to the cot- 
ton industry as a whole. 
Durene cotton stands today 
as representative of cot- 
ton’s finest possibilities, 
and points the way to a 
steady increase in cotton as 
a fashion medium. 

“In order to make our 
services to our yarn makers 
as successful as the past 
year’s work has proved it to 
be we have unswervingly 
followed the co-operative 
policy of serving the trade 
as a whole. This collateral 
service with manufacturers, wholesalers, jobbers 
and retailers has been responsible for the balanced, 
wide-reaching soundness of our work. 

“A sales stimulus which stops short of its ulti- 
mate goal is but a ripple in the broad stream of mod- 
ern commerce. The Durene Association recognized 
this at the outset of its work, and has seen to it, first, 
that no merchandising ripple is started unless we are 
positive of its advisability through close market re- 
search; and second, that it is not started until we are 
prepared to follow through with the many factors con- 
cerned in its successful promotion. 

“This ‘following through’ entails, naturally, close 
work with knitters, weavers, underwear, hosiery and 





E. L. Starr. 
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outerwear fabric makers. It entails, moreover, close 
association with cutters, wholesalers, jobbers, and 
lastly with the retailers and the consumers themselves. 
We never consider our job done with a new version of 
durene—a newly styled stocking, or a brand new dress 
fabric—until we have seen it successfully promoted in 
key retail stores of the country to consumers, As a 
result profits have accrued for the various factors con- 
cerned in merchandise whose inspiration, styling, mer- 
chandising and general promotion we have aided. 

“Moreover, we have made and will make no effort 
to flood the market with durene fabrics or garments. 
Such a step would defeat our most fundamental plans. 
Ours is a proven successful movement to increase 
equitably the production and consumption of quality 
cotton. 


“It will doubtless be interesting to know that 
through our outerwear fabric developments of the 
past months, 150 new durene materials have appeared. 
Each of these has been promoted in the manner I have 
just described. 

“The successful pursuit of the program which we 
have followed makes us begin 1932 with the clear 
conviction that the forthcoming year’s work must fol- 
low the same plan. We are constantly told that no 
other group in the textile fields is so fully realizing the 
present need for co-operative work; for sales stimu- 
lation all along the line of merchandising. Ours is 
being called—to our gratification—an ‘advanced think- 
ing’, ‘constructive’, ‘stabilizing’ work. 

“In 1932 we will thus continue to stimulate and di- 
versify old uses in our yarns; while continuing our 
careful and continuous stimulation of ‘new uses’. In 
them, of course, lie our most dramatic bows to the 
consuming public; but freshly styled, fearlessly mer- 
chandised staples such as hosiery and underwear have 
made a tremendous advance during the past year. 

“The ‘new uses’ have importantly included durene 
laces, durene ‘roughly’ woven fabrics; soft durene 
nets and net-like meshes; lacy and other fancy durene 
meshes; embroideries; durene and wool mixtures in 
both knitted and woven versions; durene and lastex 
foundation garments and other prominent appearances 
of durene in this field; durene ‘fur fabrics’; durene 
gloves—for sports, town and informal evening wear; 
and durene shoe fabrics, our newest achievement. 

“The outlook for furthering our objective during 
the coming year is very bright indeed, and more than 
gratifying to the membership of the Association.” 





ARLY REPORTS of the year conveyed nothing new of 
aa import to the New England cotton in- 
dustry as a whole, and the fine goods division of the 
national industry as behind print cloths, especially 
after the mid-January announcement of an agree- 


ment in the latter which be- 

New England spoke a healthier situation for 
Mill Situation. the year now on its second 
month. The talk late in Jan- 


uary was that activity in fine goods was in pros- 
pect, but realization of the start of such a devel- 
opment remained for the future. However, if the 
demand outlook last month looked uncertain, there 
was much confidence that cotton mills need not face 
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the future in fear of continued unhealthy operating 
condition, in view of the changed inventory and oth- 
er circumstances. 

Forecasts of the first quarter of 1932 by the New 
England Shippers Advisory Board indicated that the 
immediate outlook was dubious. G. K. Earle and M. 
L. Hatch, chairman and vice-chairman of the cotton 
and cotton-products committee, stated the case for 
this branch in a way to show that the common atti- 
tude is to forecast nothing, but saw wood. They re- 
ported that “it is to be hoped that the new year will 
bring many unexpected improvements, but for the 
past two years the predictions have failed to mater- 
ialize and every month the world’s problems have 
been greater, so that once more all we can do is to 
wait and hope for the best.” 

In this state of affairs, mill men of New England 
have been minded chiefly to take stock of their con- 
dition, as a part of the general economic situation. 
The consensus of mill commentators may be taken 
perhaps from the remarks of the treasurer of the 
Nashua Manufacturing Co., Robert Amory, in con- 
nection with the annual report for the fiscal year 
ended October 31, 1931, in which he said in conclu- 
sion: “The values at which the inventory is carried 
and the present prices of raw material appear now 
to be at such a low point that it is reasonable to ex- 
pect there will be no further large write-downs in 
inventories in the coming year.” 

As a general proposition, 1931 was a period of 
merchandising effort along new lines which involved 
mills in this district notably while it also embraced 
important southern units or groups. One may say 
offhand that the year was almost impossible as a 
profit-making period, for any form of merchandis- 
ing. Yet at least one New England experiment, that 
of the Wamsutta Mills in linking up with the North 
Star Woolen Mill Company on percale sheets and 
pillowcases and later with the Wilson Brothers firm 
of Chicago on shirts, pajamas, etc., was cited at the 
year-end as an arrangement which should prove a 
valuable asset in the future. It has already had the 
sincere flattery of imitation. 

Outstanding in the direct mill situation has been 
the decision of the Pacific Mills to remain in Law- 
rence and a kindred circumstance, which still hung 
in abeyance early this year, was whether the Pequot 
Mills would refrain from moving their Danvers 
bleachery out of Peabody. The five-week strike of 
mill workers in Lawrence, last fall, involving mostly 
worsted plants, but in the case of the Pacific a com- 
bination with a cotton department, led to serious 
alarm lest the disintegration of this center of textile 
manufacture be the result. There was much talk to 
the effect that the large operators there were plan- 
ning to move away, where workers and town were 
more agreeable. 

Giving substance to this threatened departure, 
the Pacific Mills were slow to resume operations af- 
ter the strike and only in January was it announced 
that a gradual resumption of activities was being 
made. This program, however, was only inaugurated 
after assurance of a more reasonable attitude toward 
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the corporation by workers and citizens. Just such 
an attitude and nothing else will preserve to Pea- 
body the Pequot bleachery, because the matter was 
put up to the authorities in that community, with 
the information that many other communities were 
offering alluring inducements for the plant. It 
seems unlikely that Peabody will fail to get into line 
with a new spirit developing toward the industry in 
Massachusetts, especially as the city would have to 
go out itself and bid for new industry. 

Legislative forces opened the year without show- 
ing any conciliatory mind toward textiles in Massa- 
chusetts. An attack on the industry was seen in the 
wording of a bill providing for the investigation of 
wage cuts, specifically stating the proposed investi- 
gating board “shall forthwith investigate into the 
business conditions of all textile manufacturing es- 
tablishments having reduced or planning to reduce 
scales.” Since the state long ago has legislated so 
severely as to drive much textile manufacturing 
away, however, it is hard to take seriously under 
current circumstances the proposal sponsored by 
Representative Roland D. Sawyer, a clergyman legis- 
lator, which would produce further discrimination 
against textiles. 


EPRESSIONS have their strong points as well as 

their weak ones. Careless enthusiasm and mis- 

guided ambition ran away with us in times of un- 

usual prosperity, and cause 

Strength in Weakness. errors and bad judgments 

to enter. Values get dis- 

torted, ideals get twisted and finally a crash causes the 
downfall of the good and the bad together. 

The textile industry is, along with all others, dig- 
ging itself out of the wreckage, trying to pick out 
the good and leave the bad, to find out why the bad 
was bad and what can be corrected. 

While the textile industry of this country is not 
old, it is old enough to need renovation. Too many 
old mills, too much old machinery, too much ancestor 
worship, too much ignorance, too much resistance to 
change, too little appreciation of world changes, too 
much dependency upon others to do for the industry 
what the industry alone can do for itself, too much 
inefficiency, too many low-powered people who 
thought they were high-powered, too little vision or 
foresight, too much talk and not enough reason, too 
much waiting and not enough work, too much poli- 
tics and not enough economics—and so the story 
goes. 

Mills and machinery are being dismantled. New 
ideas of distribution and sales methods are being ex- 
amined and tried. Intelligence is replacing ignor- 
ance. People are realizing that some changes are 
necessary to permit progress. World affairs are be- 
ing studied. Independence of position, self-reliance 
guided by the principles of group co-operation, are 
fact. Efficiency is being installed into labor, man- 
agement and machinery. Demands are being stud- 
ied. And so on. 

People are much safer than they realize. The 
depression is much nearer the end than some people 
anticipate. Destruction is not so great or disastrous 
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as some think. The fighting spirit is not lost. That 
is all that is necessary. The other things come. 


SOUTHERN mill man recently stated that he had 

been able so far to maintain practically the 
Same wage rates as formerly. The reasons given for 
the condition were, first, he began to look more care- 
fully into his manufacturing methods. He found 
that some of his machinery was obso- 
lete, and this was discarded; some of 
the machinery available needed re- 
vamping and modernizing, and this was 
done. There was too much inefficiency and “slack” 
in the labor. The inefficient were eliminated and 
the more efficient were placed in position to render 
better service. Greater care was exercised in the 
manufacture and sale of the mill’s product. 

Budgetary control of every department was stud- 
ied and applied. In short, this mill man has been 
able to effect his economies and yet he was in a 
struggling way meeting the competition of his group. 

Another mill man, in desperation during the 
same week, stated that he had done everything pos- 
sible to meet competition, even to wage cuts that 
displeased him, and now competition and wage cuts 
by other members of his group were going to force 
him into another wage level. 

Commodity price cutting is reaching out into the 
last frontier for its victim. It kills dividends, mar- 
ket confidence, competitive co-operation, public con- 
fidence, buying power, wage rates—and never adds a 
constructive idea to the industrial program. 

The textile industry of the mation must be care- 
ful in its competition not to destroy the prestige it 
has enjoyed, of public approval in its industrial re- 
lations policy. The wages of the industry in the 
South must be safeguarded in reasonableness with 
the conditions in which other values are rated. 


Wages. 


RECENT report to the Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission by its attorney recommends the co-or- 
dination of railroads and highway transportation to 
permit the use of each of these agencies in such a 
way as to give the public maximum service at mini- 
mum cost. Among _ the 
many conclusions recom- 
mended is that “Congress 
should declare that the 
business of operating motor vehicles for hire in in- 
terstate commerce on the public highways is affect- 
ed with public interest and is so inter-related with 
transportation by other agencies that it must be con- 
sidered a part of the national transportation sys- 
tem.” 

It is recommended that the regulation of the 
transportation of persons and property by motor ve- 
hicles for hire and for interstate transportation 
should be under the Interstate Commerce Act; that 
“interstate fares and charges of common carriers by 
motor vehicles should be just, reasonable, and not 
unduly discriminatory, unduly preferential, or un- 
duly prejudicial.” Requirements should be made 
that tariffs be filed and posted. 

To the uninformed, bus transportation may seem 


Federal Bus Control. 


larger than it really is. Authentic statements have 
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been made recently to the effect that in the South 
buses are carrying only 3 per cent of the traffic, 
and statisticians have ventured the assertion that 
motor transports would never carry more than 14 
per cent under most favorable conditions. If the 
recommendations of the attorney of the Commission 
should be adopted, one of the great competitive agen- 
cies of the railroads would be destroyed. The rec- 
ommendations deserve the serious consideration of 
all manufacturers and transporters of persons or 
products. 


| epiienn has too long been negligent in the fields 
of government and politics. For this reason they 
have suffered impositions that otherwise could have 
been averted. In the National Congress at the pres- 


_ ent time far-reaching problems are being considered, 


some of which directly 
Watching Washington. affect the textile indus- 

try, and some of which 
indirectly have a bearing. Inasmuch as this is a 
presidential year, politics is injecting itself in the 
approach to a solution of them. 

A deficit of over two billion dollars requires that 
the Government shall have new revenues. This 
means an increase in taxes. A National sales tax 
has been suggested. A revision of the income tax has 
also been suggested with modifications in the upper 
bracket by one group, in the lower bracket by anoth- 
er group, and an extension in the lower bracket to 
lower incomes by still another group. Short term bond 
issues have also been suggested. 

Regardless of how or when such levies are made, 
the people of the nation, either as a whole or groups 
must pay them. The problem of the business people 
of the nation is to see that they are levied in such a 
way as to do the least harm. 

President Hoover has made certain recommenda- 
tions for strengthening the credit structure of the 
nation, among which are the strengthening of the 
Federal Reserve Loan Bank System; the creation of 
a reconstruction finance corporation which has al- 
ready been enacted; the creation of a system of home 
loan discount banks; increasing the discount facil- 
ities of the Federal Reserve banks; the development of 
a plan to assure early distribution to depositors in 
closed banks; revision of the laws relating to trans- 
portation; and the better safeguarding of bank depos- 
itors. 

All of these measures enacted with wisdom and 
administered with justice can and will doubtless re- 
store confidence to American business, which at the 
present time seems to be the one most important el- 
ement needed. Parties and politicians must sub- 
merge their selfish attitudes and work in the nation’s 
interests. Stability of prices, confidence in credits, 
belief in future markets, seem to be near at hand, 
provided the sacred responsibilities of a democratic 
government are observed. 

The textile manufacturer’s share in this is evi- 
dent, because all industries are inter-related, all 
credits are kin, and confidence is contagious. 

The applications of the financial policies set 
forth by Mr. Hoover are so evident in their effect 
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that no comment is required, provided they are en- 
acted and administered for the welfare of the Ameri- 
can people. It is the patriotic duty of every indus- 
trialist to interest himself in current activities in 
Washington, and to use his influence toward the end 
that this may be accomplished. 


peo is a rather peculiar situation now obtaining 
in the textile industry. Deflation has progressed 
sufficiently not to be a serious problem. Most of the 
high-priced cotton has been disposed of, or marked 
down to reasonable levels. 
The dollar value, insofar as 
textile mills and textile prod- 
ucts’ are concerned, seems to 
be fairly stable. Raw cotton is fairly stable. 

Costs and overhead have been worked on until 
they are a very stable factor in the program. Com- 
mission and selling agencies are stable in their 
charges and services. In fact, nearly every factor 
in the textile problem seems to be fairly stable—ex- 
cept prices for manufactured commodities and the 
ratio of operating time to demand. 


Prices and production are very closely related, 
and production seems to be the dominant member 
of the team. So much energy and effort have been 
put forth to control production, and now that this 
one factor seems to be the only disturbing element, 
it does seem reasonable to assume that production 
could be stabilized, and, with it, prices. If prices 
were unusually high, the situation would be differ- 
ent. But, when they are so unreasonably low, there 


is no confidence in them, and chaos exists because 
of the situation. 


Price Instability. 


4 





Comment o”#f¢ Cotton Market 





New Orleans, January 14th, 1932. 

HERE was a change for the better in the cotton market 

i eo the past month, Middling cotton in New Or- 

leans, compared with one month ago, showing an advance 

of about $3.00 per bale. Constructive developments were 

light offerings, a firm basis, comparatively good spot sales 

in the South, larger exports and spinners takings during the 

period than for corresponding time last season, and the more 
cheerful feeling of late in Wall Street. 


While stocks of raw cotton in the South are compara- 
tively large, there are numerous incentives for buying and 
providing for future requirements. Prices are very low and 
reported relatively cheaper than East Indian cotton, the crop 
is said to be of good quality and staple, chances favor con- 
sumption of American increasing, and there are prospects 
for a good reduction in the acreage in the spring, and per- 
haps a mueh smaller crop this year. 


Wall Street appears to be in a more cheerful mood as 
result of Washington’s constructive program which is favor- 
able for general business, railroads and financial interests, 
and appears hopeful of success of efforts being made to 
extend German short time credits and adjusting satisfac- 
tory reparations payments. 

In the cotton industry there is more activity of late in 
domestic cotton goods markets of the North, and there con- 
tinues a good demand for raw cotton in the South, while 
the export movement and spinners takings are showing to 
better advantage, with the outlook apparently favorable for 
the future. 

As to last year’s foreign cotton crops, returns denote a 
smaller production than year before last in the leading pro- 
ducing countries except Russia. Russian, however, is main- 
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ly for home consumption. This feature of the situation, 
especially as to India, is to the advantage of the American 
product which is reported to be relatively cheaper than 
Indian, and may result in larger consumption of American 
at some expense to foreign growths. 


LATEST AVAILABLE FIGURES AS TO LEADING FOREIGN 
COTTON CROPS, IN BALES OF 478 LBS. NET WEIGHT 





Bales— Year— 1931 1930 

RE arias ap ee eee er ene ee 3,428,000 4,033,000 
SN Ee eee a whe. Saved Shia cose ss rae 1,286,000 1,661,000 
I Sita dans, x Tasca wok oasis Tes ae A ST ew S IR 1,800,000 2,457,000 
DUES cata ako he Saher ens ee bo acs oe he 600,000 493,000 
ND le aii a co K's cise iB as aia n oes kc aR ewe 211,000 169,000 
ROD TRUE (ec Gliic.a cei Nie we oo Ode SS 136,000 154,000 

7,461,000 8,967,000 
RR atte Moston Pie lek- chs Siawels kA Ea 2,000,000 1,550,000 
BE, Hs I GS EENeiictu daw dewess% 9,461,000 10,517,000 


Because of this season’s world’s indicated supply of 
American lint cotton, which is about 25,628,000 bales versus 
19,871,000 last season, it is fortunate for the South that the 
production of leading foreign cotton crops last year totaled 
so much smaller than year before last, which probably large- 
ly. accounts for the large shipments of American to the 
Orient this season. 


CENSUS Cony Saaettee. 


ales— This season Last season 


Ginmned to December 18th .....-...ccccee. 15,358,405 18 259,418 
Ginned to December 186 .. 1... wcccccccccs 15,023,451 12,837,099 
Ginned from December lst to 13th ...... 334,954 422,314 


To January 8th of this season exports to Japan and 
China totaled more than for the whole of last season—about 
1,734,000 bales versus 1,678,545, and present indications are 
that they will probably continue good. However, shipments 
to Great Britain, Germany and France are far short of ex- 
ports to this time last season, but are likely to make a bet- 
ter showing during the remainder of the season. 


EXPORTS FROM UNITED STATES, INCLUDING CANADA, FROM 
AUG. ist TO JAN. 8th, IN ROUND FIGURES 


To Bales— This season Last season 
Ren ee ee ie ee 621,000 790,000 
ID Fre 2 Le co Tcl a nie dhe to wi wee ee eI wT 185,000 674,000 
SN. Soi lice oc awise a0 0-6 a'b 5'0 W's, wom 830,000 1,128,000 
ree ee ET eee rien Ce 1,734,000 753,000 
eee eee e ae 936,000 847,000 
a Se es OG. 5 ohn oie see cee neieeis ee 4,306,000 4,192,000 
ASSOCIATION OF COTTON TEXTILE MERCHANTS OF NEW 

YORE STATISTICS, IN YARDS 
December November December 
5 weeks 4 weeks 5 weeks 
1931 1931 1930 

NRO 5a)4, came sucesso 254,692,000 281,446,000 284,052,000 

ESSE ree 204,916,000 224,207,000 182,656,000- 

NID he Son aia b tas wk oye aia Wes 237,834,000 218,889,000 226,951,000 

RN foo Cia ig bb wb Rate ews 290,248,000 273,390,000 863,962,000 

WUURIIOR OFEOrs ....0000cc0- 822,039,000 854,957,000 288,956,000 

Dec. sales of production.... 80.4% 96.9% 78.0% 

Dec. shipments of production 93.4% 92.4% 97.0% 

Stocks at end of Dec...... Inc. 6.2% Inc.6:9% Ine. 2.0% 

Unfilled orders .......... Dec. 9.3% Inc.8.0% Dec.13.3% 


CENSUS REPORT 


United States— This season Last season 


Consumption lint, December .............. 415,517 405,518 
Consumption, linters, December .......... 44,491 43,522 
Consumption, inc. linters, December....... 460,008 449,040 
Consumption lint, 5 months .............. 2,195,935 2,010,133 
Consumption linters, 5 months ............ 283,016 285,273 
Consumption, inc. linters, 5 months........ 2,478,951 2,295,406 
Mill stocks, December 3l1st..............-. 1,630,543 1,655,537 
Stocks in public storage and warehouse, 

DOORN BAUD acc k csc tev cwvecesvceses 10,425,945 8,375,943 
Stocks in mills, public storage and ware- 

MOUSS, DOCSMUSL SIME 2.0 on cccescccores 12,056,488 10,031,480 
Active spindles during December ......... 24,637,864 25,549,782 


BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE REPORT FOR DECEMBER 
Year—. 1931 1930 1929 

Exports of yarns, pounds .. 15,000,000 12,000,000 14,000,000 

Exports of cloth, yards .... 150,000,000 130,000,000 274,000,000 


AMERICAN COTTON, SECRETARY HESTER’S FIGURES 
Spinners Takings to January 8th 





Bales— This season Last season 
Worth anf Oarada .... 2... ccc ccccsccccecs 732,000 792,000 
ER a I eT rare fear eee 2,638,000 2,576,000 
IR ss nicig ts iaie sisal’ wiklvia a als byes Wie Sinise sow Oe 8,894,000 2.927.000 
EES. PS Ae i eee men eee ari he eae 7,264,000 6,295,000 


MOVEMENT TO MARKET AND WORLD’S VISIBLE SUPPLY 


Bales— This season Last season 
In sight (marketed) to January 8th........ 11,450,275 11,589,280 
World’s visible supply, January 8th....... 9,161,831 8,882,081 
Middling in New Orleans, January 14th ... 6.58 9.73 
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This Kind of Bolster Cost a Mill 
$1500.00 in Needless Expense 


It is a substandard, irregular bolster, not manufactured by us, 
and bought elsewhere without guarantee, at the same price which 
would have procured genuine Saco-Lowell Bolsters. These ir- 
regular bolsters caused the spindles to run hot, vibrate, throw oil, 
consume excessive power. They wore out at a tremendous rate. 
They represented three years of cumulative trouble for the mill. 


Less than Three Years. 


All unnecessary expense for replacement parts may be 
avoided by using 


Genuine Saco-Lowell Parts 


They are more than so much east iron or steel. They possess 
certain tangible and intangible advantages. 


THE TANGIBLES: 


I —A design adopted only after its correctness 





147 MILK STREET. BOSTON. MASS. ATLANTA, GA. 


in every detail has been demonstrated. You 
are thus saved the expense of trials and ex- 
periments, costly under any condition. 


Material selected as proper after thorough 
research and test in laboratory and mill. 
Slight differences in material may cause 
operating troubles difficult to locate and 
detect . . . but the expense goes on never- 
theless. 


A product manufactured under close super- 
vision by competent mechanics. The use of 
modern equipment assures complete inter- 
changeability, a satisfactory cost, and long 
wear without costly interruptions. 


© Now, as never before, it will pay you to play safe, and to insure 
the integrity and operation of your machinery by using genuine 
Saco-Lowell parts. A large stock of finished parts is always on hand 
at Biddeford and Charlotte. In many cases shipments are made 
the same day that orders are received. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS CHARLOTTE, N. ¢. 





THE INTANGIBLES: 


i — The full guarantee of the shops that your 




















parts are suitable for the intended use. 


2 The services of the entire staff to make your 
machinery satisfactory in performance. 


3 — The knowledge that your equipment is not 
suffering undue wear and hasty deterioration 
through the use of substandard and unsatis- 
factory parts. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C 
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Compared with last year, the world’s visible supply of 
other kinds January 8th was 1,826,000 bales versus 2,160,000, 
and of all kinds 10,987,331 against 10,542,081. 

As to the present outlook for the next crop, there is 
much uncertainty as to what this year’s acreage will be, for 
while it is generally conceded that there will be a reduc- 
tion, the extent of the reduction is problematical at this 
time. However, it is hoped that there will be a drastic cut 
in the acreage next spring, as the world’s carry-over of 
American next summer will probably be of very large pro- 
portions. 

According to the National Fertilizer Association, ferti- 
lizer tag sales in the 13 southern states during December 
were 95 per cent of those for December, 1930, and 83 per 
cent of sales for December, 1929. 

Lately Austin, Texas, advised: “Judge W. C. Davis has 
set January 20 as a date for hearing the test case of Fred 
L. Smith, Robertson County, Texas, cotton farmer,. against 
whom the county attorney seeks an injunction to prevent 
his planting more cotton than the new Texas cotton acre- 
age law permits. The case will be heard in the Franklin 
District Court.” 

As to the near future course of the market much will 
likely depend on developments in Wall Street which will 
probably reflect coming events in Washington and in Europe. 
Aside of the above uncertainties, conditions in the cotton 
market appear to be improving, if only slowly, with the out- 
look favorable as to the demand, exports and spinners tak- 
ings in the near and perhaps distant future. Therefore, ex- 
cept for possible periodical recessions, the trend of values 
seems to be upward still unless the present situation in 
Washington and Europe becomes less favorable. 


What 2 Nouthern Millsa2 Poing 


PERATIONS are well under way at the new bleaching, 

dyeing and finishing plant of Groves Thread Co., Inc., 
formerly the Groves Mills, Gastonia, N. C. The new plant 
contains 50,000 square feet of floor space and represents an 
expenditure of about $250,000. 


Anchor Mills, Huntersville, N. C., is revamping its plant 
in order to convert part of its capacity into the production 
of high class hosiery yarn. This work consists of overhaul- 
ing the card room, rearranging all spinning frames, spool- 
ers, and warpers, and shafting for these departments, and 
installing winders. Walker Engineering Co., Gastonia, N. 
C., is in charge of this work for the mill. 


C. L. Upchurch & Sons, Athens, Ga., have purchased and 
will re-sell the equipment of the Star Thread Mills, Athens, 
Ga. 


Overhead blowing equipment has been purchased from 
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the Firth-Smith Company, Boston, by the Avondale Mills 
for installation in their various plants at Birmingham, Syl- 
acauga, Alexander City, and Pell City, Ala. 


Strowd-Holcombe Cotton Mills, Birmingham, Ala., have 
been re-organized and are now operating as the Selma Mfg. 
Co. J. F. Ames is owner and president, and H. H. Hol- 
combe is superintendent. 


Several frames of Whitin Casablaneas long draft spin- 
ning are being installed at the Pell City (Ala.) plant of the 
Avondale Mills, Pell City, Ala., where a unit of Barber- 
Colman automatic spooling and high speed warping is also 
being placed. 


It is understood that nine new printing machines will 
be installed in the Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C., and that the 
equipment will not be removed from the company’s plant 
in Lawrence, Mass., as originally announced. 


The capacity of the Cetwick Silk Mills, Inc., Asheboro, 
N. C., is being increased practically 50 per cent. They are 
installing about 1,600 spindles of Stonington winders, 1,200 
spindles of Model 5B doubler-twisters, and 700 spindles of 
Monarch twisters. This equipment is supplied by the At- 
wood Machine Co., Stonington, Conn, 


The Delgrave Co., Newark, N. J., have established a 
southern plant at Spartanburg, S. C., in the building for- 
merly occupied by the Star Hosiery Mill. The plant is un- 
der the management of Robert Stockman. The Delgrave 
company supplies plates used in cloth printing. 


C., has been re-organ- 
It was formerly in- 


Winnsboro Mills, Winnsboro, S. 
ized as a South Carolina corporation. 
corporated in Massachusetts. 


Four Abbott circulating winders, to be installed in con- 
nection with two units of high speed warping, were re- 
cently purchased by the Walton Cotton Mills, Monroe, Ga., 
from the Abbott Machine Co. 


Cape Fear Mfg. Co. has taken over and is operating the 
Fayetteville (N. C.) plant of the Cape Fear Cotton Mills, 
Inc., of St. Paul, N. C. Spurgeon Kinslaw is president, and 
J. W. Butler secretary-treasurer. 


Hightower Spinning Co., Maiden, N. C., has started op- 
erations in the plant formerly known as the Sherwood Mills. 


Plans have been announced for making a separate cor- 
poration of the plant of Sayles Biltmore Bleacheries, Inc., 
Asheville, N. C., formerly operating as a part of the Sayles 
Finishing Plants, Inc., of Rhode Island. 


It is reported that the Marion Mfg. Co., Marion, N. C., 
is to install 30 Model X Draper looms in a new addition, 
75x100 feet, to its plant. 


PTTL 


able, compared with 14.5 per cent of 





Report on Grade 
and Staple of Crop. 


Cotton from the present crop ginned 
prior to December 1, 1931, was higher 
in grade and longer in staple than the 
ginnings for the corresponding period 
last year, according to the report of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Of 
about 15,016,800 bales of American up- 
land cotton ginned prior to December 
1, 92.0 per cent was estimated to be 
White in color, compared to 89.2 per 
cent ginned during the corresponding 
period last year; 78.5 per cent was 
White Middling and better, compared 
with 72.6 per cent last year; cotton 
other than White and Extra White was 
5.7 per cent, compared with 8.0 per 
cent last year. 

The estimates of staple length of up- 
land cotton show. 5.6 per cent shorter 


than %-inch, compared with 13.6 per 
cent ginned to the same date last year; 
82.9 per cent, % to 1 1/82-inch, inclu- 
sive, compared with 76.2 per cent; and 
11.5 per cent, 14-inch and over com- 
pared with 10.2 per cent a year ago. 
From the standpoint of tenderability 
in settlement of contracts made sub- 
ject to Section 5 of the United States 
cotton futures act, an analysis of the 
figures indicates a total of 14,016,700 
bales, or 93.3 per cent tenderable, com- 
pared with 85.5 per cent tenderable in 
the case of cotton ginned prior to De- 
cember 1 last year. Of tenderable cot- 
ton, 12,293,800 bales, or 81.8 per cent 
of total upland, ranged in staple from 
%-inch to 1 1/32-inch, inclusive, and 
1,722,900 bales were over 1 1/32-inch 
in staple. 1,000,100 bales, or 6.7 per 
cent, of upland cotton were untender- 


last year’s crop ginned up to the same 
date. Of these 162,700 bales were un- 
tenderable on account of deficiency in 
grade only; 803,500 bales for deficiency 
in staple only; and 33,900 bales were 
doubly disqualified being untenderable 
in both grade and staple. 

The total number of bales ginned 
prior to December 1, 1931, was report- 
ed by the Bureau of the Census on De- 
cember 8 to be 15,023,646 bales, of 
which 15,016,820 bales were American 
upland and 6,826 bales were American 
Egyptian. The distribution of these 
totals by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics according to grades and sta- 
ples is based upon the classification of 
samples taken during the stated perfod 
from representative gins throughout 
the cotton-growing states. 
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EN: 

Goodyear invites you to hear John 
Philip Sousa and his Band... Arthur 
Pryor and his Band... Revellers 
Quartet and Goodyear Concert-Dance 
Orchestra... every Wednesday and 
Saturday night, over N. B. C. Red Net- 
work, WEAF and Associated Stations 


TEATILE 
BELTING 
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the best of rubber and the strongest of cotton cord 


ee much more valuable to you than even 


is built into Goodyear Belts for textile drives. 

It is the intimate knowledge which Goodyear has of 
textile mill requirements, gained from actual experience 
in Goodyear’s own large fabrie mills. 

How to design and how to build belts that will be subject 
to an absolute minimum of stretch, that will resist fraying 
under shifting, that will not rip or split at the center — 
these are a part of Goodyear experience, built into Good- 
year belting, and available to you at no premium cost. 

For example, Goodyear COMPASS (Cord) Endless Belt is 
the most nearly stretchless belt made. It is truly endless, 
made of cords laid side by side, bound with Goodyear rub- 
ber, and enclosed in a fabric envelope that is double on 
the pulley side. The cord carries the tensions; the cover 
takes the wear. An exceptionally serviceable belt for indi- 
vidual motor drives in Vertical Openers, Pickers. Tappers 
and Twisters. 

Other specially designed and constructed Goodyear Belts 
are recommended for long wear and low replacement costs 
on Cards, Frames, Slubbers, Spoolers, Looms, Slashers 
and Breakers. 

Why not talk with the G.T.M.— Goodyear Technical 
Man—about the belt equipment he has specified for many 
mills, assisting their operations and saving them money? 
He will call promptly at your suggestion. Write to Goodyear, 


Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 






IN RUBBER 
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1931 Statistics on Rayon. 


Reprinted from Special Supplement of "Textile 

Organon", published by Tubize-Chatillon Corp. 

HROUGH the co-operation and courtesy of pro- 

ducers representing 96 per cent of the American 
rayon industry, we are privileged to present their col- 
lective 1931 data in this special supplement to the 
Textile Organon. It is the first time in the history of 
the industry that so many producers have reported re- 
liable figures for publication in one periodical. 

The data shows that rayon production for the year 
1931 reached a new high total of 143,900,000 pounds, 
an increase of 31 per cent over 1930. Of the 1931 pro- 
duction, 87.9 per cent was viscose rayon and 12.2 per 
cent was rayon made by other processes; the compara- 
ble figures for 1930 were 85.3 per cent and 14.7 per 
cent respectively. Rayon consumption likewise reached 
a new high peak of 150,100,000 pounds for the year, 
an increase of 43 per cent over the 1930 consumption. 

Rayon stocks, at the end of 1931, were in a sound 
position, amounting to about a seven weeks’ supply; 
this is essentially the same stock position in regard to 
sales as obtained at the end of 1929. The ratio of 
stocks to production in 1931 shows a decline of 35 per 
cent from that ratio in 1930. 

The data on production and consumption since 1921 
are shown in the accompanying chart and Table I. It 
will be noted especially that the trend of rayon produc- 
tion has been increasing steadily since 1921, with the 
single exception of the year 1930. This steady growth, 
in the face of the serious current depression, testifies 


to the sound position which rayon yarns have created 
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ANNUAL RAYON PRODUCTION & CONSUMPTION 
MILLIONS OF POUNDS 1921 - 193! 





DOMESTIC 
PRODUCTION 


1930 1931 














1924 1925 (926 (927 1928 1929 


and maintained for themselves in the textile field. 

Table II shows the distribution of yarns by trades for 
1931 and previous years. 

This table shows that practically the entire increase in 
rayon consumption during 1931 was centered in the weaving 
field. This growth was not at the expense of the knitting 
business, however, but represents a pure increment. For 
whereas the knitting trades took approximately 65,500,000 
pounds of yarn during 1930 (62 per cent of 105,300,000 
pounds) the takings of this division in 1931 were 71,000,000 
pounds (41 per cent of 150,100,000 pounds). 

The year 1931 was one on which the producers may well 
look back with a feeling of accomplishment. Relations of 
the producers with one another were the best since the 
industry began in this country, and intense merchandising 
effort plus fairly priced yarn resulted in the largest volume 
year the industry ever had. There is every reason to be 
lieve that these same ‘important requisites will obtain 
throughout the new year which has just begun. 


TABLE I. ANNUAL RAYON PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION. 
Units are thousands of pounds. 


(3) 


Foreign Trade 


(1) (2) 


Domestic 
Production 
15,000 
24,400 
36,000 
38,500 
51,902 
63,600 
75,556 
97,900 
119,500 

1930 110,000 5,649 345 
1931 143,900 1,525est 325est 


Production figures: 1928 and before, Daily News Record. 
mated figures are by the Textile Organon. 


TABLE II. 
1922 


Exports 
Not 
re- 

ported 


Imports 
3,276 
2,116 
3,029 
1,712 
7,001 

10,063 

16,236 

12,734 

15,950 


Year 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 


148 
400 
401 
196 
223 


In Per Cent. 1921 1923 


Hosiery - 


Other Knit Goods 
Total Knit Goods ___ 


14 


*Included in ‘‘Broad Silks'’ before 1981. 


(No.2 — No.3) Current Dec. 


Imports and exports: 


(7) 


Prod. Plus Domestic 
Import Bal. Consumption 
Col. 1 + Col. 4 Col. 6 — Col. 5 

18,250 


26,000 
37,500 
38,200 
54,750 
66,250 
100,400 
104,500 
132,250 


(4) (5) (6) 


Est. Chg. in 
Dom. Stks. 


Net Bal. Prev. Dec. to 


3,276 18,276 
2,116 + 500 26,516 
3,029 +-1,500 89,029 
1,712 42,000 40,212 
6,853 44,000 58,758 
9,663 +-7,000 73,263 
15,885 —9,000 91,391 
12,638 +6,000 110,538 
15,727 48,000 135,227 
5,304 +-10,000 115,304 105,300 
1,200 —5,000 145,100 150,100 


U. 8S. Department of Commerce. All other actual and esti- 


DISTRIBUTION BY TRADES. 
1924 


1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 


24 
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H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 
PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND 
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BUILDERS OF 


COTTON PREPARATORY & SPINNING MACHINERY 
INCLUDING 
A-1-ONE PROCESS PICKING 

REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 

NEW MODEL MECHANICAL STOP-MOTION DRAWING FRAMES 
SLUBBING-INTERMEDIATE-ROVING FRAMES 

NEW MODEL HIGH-DRAFT SPINNING FRAMES 
MEDIUM AND HEAVY PATTERN TWISTERS 


——ATLANTA OFFICE—— 
815 THE CITIZENS & SOUTHERN NAT'L B’K BL'D'G. 
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What About Rayon in 1932? 


By C. M. Carr, Vice-President 


American Enka Corporation 


HERE has already been a great gain in the rayon 
| prenalnay Sales are less seasonal, practically 
smoothing out production peaks and valleys, And not 
only is the yarn market much firmer and steadier; 
there have been constant technical improvements in 
production, securing better quality yarn and a great- 
e1 degree of uniformity. Of course this standardiza- 
tion and grading-up of the product have helped the 
market situation. 

There is a corresponding improvement in rayon 
fabrics; finer deniers and multifilaments are in con- 
tinually greater demand. And there are more high 
style rayon fabrics and a far greater variety of such 
fabrics, partly because of the successful evolution of 
new types of dull rayon yarns. 

Additional reasons for expecting better conditions 
in the merchandising of rayons are to be found in the 
excellent promotion to the trade that has backed up the 
better production methods. The trade has been told, 
forcefully and effectively, that rayon goods are de- 
pendable and profitable. Hand in hand with promotion 
there has been insistence on better styling. All this 
has had an excellent effect—direct and indirect—on 
the buying public. Consumer confidence in rayon fab- 
rics, however, and knitted wear has been built up and 
is still being improved. 

The 1932 mill production will probably be readily 
consumed. And this should be a good year for the 
rayon industry—especially as there is sure to be con- 
tinued intelligence and effort applied to the funda- 
mental problems of production, styling, merchandis- 
ing, distribution and promotion. 


| 
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American Cotton Manufacturers to Meet in 
Atlanta, in April 

HE annual meeting of the American Cotton Man- 
jeden Association is to be held in Atlanta 
during the third or fourth week of April, it was de- 
cided at a recent meeting of the Board of Govern- 
ment in Charlotte, N. C. 

Cason J. Callaway, president of the Association, 
presided at the meeting, which was held at the Char- 
lotte Country Club, with practically all members of 
the board present. 

It was voted to appoint a committee to work with 
the several textile colleges in the South in order to 
outline improved courses for the students and to seek 
the installation of the most modern textile laboratory 
equipment. This action was taken at the request of 
the textile faculties of N. C. State College, Georgia 
Tech, and Clemson College. 

Another matter considered at the meeting was to 
have the cotton committee of the Association take 
steps to see that motor trucks which carry cotton pro- 
vide proper covering for the bales so that damage in 
transport can be eliminated. 

Members of the Board present, in addition to Pres- 
ident Callaway, were: B. B. Gossett, Charlotte; W. E. 
Beattie, Greenville; John A. Law and J. C. Evins, 
Spartanburg; C. E. Hutchison, Mount Holly; A. M. 


. Dixon and, A. K. Winget, Gastonia; F. J. Haywood, 


Kannapolis; A. M. Fairley, Laurinburg; George M. 
Wright, Great Falls; Allan Little, Alabama City; S. 
W. Cramer, Charlotte; T. H. Webb, Concord, and Rob- 
ert Lassiter, Charlotte, and W. M. McLaurine, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The Atlanta meeting will probably have the At- 
lanta Biltmore Hotel as headquarters. Definite dates 
will be announced later. 


49 


This photograph of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company executives and salesmen was made at the annual 
sales conference of the southern division (mechanical goods) of the company, held in Atlanta, Ga., on Jan- 
uary 25th and 26th. Sales representatives were present from the Richmond, Charlotte, Atlanta, Jacksonville, 
New Orleans, Shreveport, Birmingham, Memphis, Louisville, and Knoxville branches, and several executives 
from Akron, Ohio, including President Paul W. Litchfield (not in picture) also attended. 

Front row, left to right: W. C. Winings, manager, mechanical goods dept., Akron; W. T. Bell, manager, hose 
dept., Akron; J. F. Stephens, manager, belt dept., Akron; R. S. Wilson, vice-president and gen. sales mgr., 
Akron; G. A. Waddle, asst. gen. sales mgr., Akron; W. H. Fleming, supt. production, Akron; B. S. Parker, 


Jr., and Paul Stevens. 


Back row, left to right: W. C. Killick, E. M. Champion, Jr., T. F. Stringer, E. W. Sanders, J. B. Tilley, P. B. 
Eckels, A. R. Zierach, J. C. Pye, and C. P. Parker, manager, sou. div., Akron. 
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anew teletypewriter service 


TELETYPEWRITER exchanges, similar to telephone 
exchanges, now make it possible for any sub- 
scriber to this service to typewrite by wire 
instantly to any other subscriber, whether he 
be around the corner or across the continent. 
Subscribers can type back and forth by wire 
for short or long periods, just as they now 
talk by telephone. 

Messages, inquiries, reports—typed in your 
office — are instantly and accurately reproduced 
on any other subscriber’s teletypewriter. Identi- 
cal typewritten copies, made by both sending 
and receiving machines, are available for 
permanent records. 


This new service differs from existing private- 


JUST CALL 





FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


line teletypewriter service in that any subscriber 
may ask for any other subscriber and be 
connected immediately. The cost is low. 


| 

















Teletypewriter Service provides two-way com- 
munication. 

Speed of connection is as fast as telephone 
service. 

A typewritten record, one or more copies, is 
produced simultaneously by both sending 
and receiving machines. 

Material transmitted may be recorded on forms 
if desired. 

Teletypewriters are like ordinary typewriters 
in appearance. 





Teletypewriters can be operated by any one 
who can operate a typewriter. 

You can use Teletypewriter Service any time 
you need it. 

A most economical form of record communica- 






YOUR BELL TELEPHONE BUSINESS OFFICE 
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New ‘Textile Equipment 


ublications 


New Festoon Type 
Machine for Shrinking. 

The Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., have placed on 
the market a “Hurricane” automatic 
festooning machine for shrinking those 
materials which can best be handled 
without tension. It is explained that 
many materials, including woolens, 
worsteds, cottons, silks, rayons and spe- 
cial fabrics, such as palm beach cloth, 
canvas, hair cloth, etc., can best be 
shrunk without tension in a machine of 
the festoon type. 

Upon entering the “Hurricane” ma- 
chine, the material is automatically 
festooned over the poles of a slowly 
moving conveyor, which carries the 
cloth the length of the frame, where it 
is either delivered to another machine 
in range, automatically folded or rolled 
on a batcher. 

The feeding and looping device is so 
constructed that the material can be 
fed steadily in a flat, open condition, 
without the formation of wrinkles or 
marks, it is explained. To further in- 
sure that the material will be delivered 


“ 


smooth, straight and wrinkle-free, the 
conveyor is usually equipped with re 
volving poles, so that no one portion 
of the material remains in contact with 
the poles during the trip through the 
machine. The use of revolving poles 
also makes certain that the material 
dries and shrinks uniformly, the com- 
pany points out, the position of any 
portion of the material with respect to 
the festoons being gradually changed 
as the festoons travel forward. 

Slow, natural drying, without heat or 
air circulation, is attamned in this ma- 
chine, it is explained. However, for 
certain fabrics, it is desirable to dry 
the material more rapidly, and with 
the aid of heated air, and when such 
is the case the machine is housed with 
insulated panels, equipped with steam 
coils for heating and with fans to pro- 
vide air circulation. 

Equipment is also provided for steam- 
ing and wetting the goods before they 
enter the festooning machine; steam- 
ing being particularly desirable for 
softening hard finished woolens and 
worsteds. After passing over the steam 


Festoon Type of Shrinking Machine. 


chamber and through the wetting out 
tank, the goods are generally delivered 
to a vacuum extractor, which removes 
the excess moisture and tends to make 
the goods more lofty. The vacuum ex- 
tractor delivers either directly to the 
festooning machine or to a scray in 
front of it. , 

At the delivery end of the festooning 
machine it is often desirable to pass 
the goods over hot cans for removing 
the final 10 to 15 per cent of mofsture 
and for improving the finish, and insur- 
ing that no wrinkles or creases remain, 
it is pointed out. 

In addition to the points mentioned, 
it is also explained that re-handling is 
eliminated by continuous in-range op- 
eration when desired, and that shrink- 
age is secured in a short time. 
Automatic Self-Cleaning 

Humidifier Head. 

A new humidifier head was recently 
introduced by the R. I. Humidifier Co., 
315 East Worthington Ave., Charlotte, 
N. C., which, it is explained, embodies 
in its construction the feature of auto- 


Showing a section of automatic 
selfcleaning humidifier head 
matically cleaning itself whenever the 
humidity regulators function. Accord- 
ing to the manufacturers, this is accom- 
plished by means of a small cleaning 
pin which is forced away from the op- 
erating orifice when the humidifier head 
is in operation. When the air supply 
operating the head is shut off, the pin 
is automatically thrust through the op- 
erating orifice, thus effecting a thor- 
ough cleaning so frequently that stop- 
page cannot occur, the manufacturers 
point out. The humidifier head oper- 
ates by means of compressed air and 
gravity water supply; and, it is point- 
ed out by the manufacturers, is capa- 
ble of maintaining full efficiency for an 
indefinite time. 
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THE BEDAUX PRINCIPLE DEALS WITH THE HUMAN ELEMENT ALONE 





HAVE YOU RECEIVED YOUR COPY OF 
“BEDAUX MEASURES LABOR”? 


Every textile mill management should have 
a copy of this valuable book. It is a scien- 
tific treatise on a principle that took years 
of research and experimentation to perfect. 
It is a book that gives the technical infor- 
mation on a principle that profitably im- 
proves the relations between employer and 
employee. 


It not only shows how the Bedaux Principle 
of labor measurement can save you thou- 
sands of dollars yearly in production and 
labor costs—but also explains how wages 
can be increased at least 15%! 


This book, entitled, ‘‘BEDAUX MEAS- 
URES LABOR,” gives the origin and defi- 
nition of the Bedaux Unit, the application 
of Bedaux Measurement, its effect on 
wages, the results of application, and meth- 
od of procedure. 


‘“BEDAUX MEASURES LABOR”? is free 
to all textile mill managements. To request 
a copy places you under no obligation what- 
ever. Just a line on your letter head and 
this enlightening, interesting book is yours. 
Write for it now. 


THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, INC. 


DOUGLAS S. KEOGH, President ~ 
J. J. SKELLY, Gen. Mgr. 

22 East 40th Street 
New York City 





THE BEDAUX PRINCIPLE DEALS WITH THE HUMAN ELEMENT ALONE 


H. B. CRAFT, Vice President 
in charge of Southern Operations 
30 Camden Road, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Reeves Vertical Enclosed 
Design Transmission. 
Reeves Pulley Co., 
have announced the new 
closed design, illustrated 
complete the improved line of Reeves 
variable speed trans- 
new unit, incorporat- 
internal operating 


Ind., 
en- 


Columbus, 
vertical 
herewith, to 


design 
missions. This 
ing the standard 
parts of the Reeves transmission, pos- 
sesses all the utility of the horizontal 
enclosed design; but is better adapted 
for certain standard equipment instal- 
lations, and for installations requiring 


enclosed 


less floor space for the speed-control 
unit. 

A dust-proof, oil-tight cast iron case 
encloses all operating parts, providing 


Vertical Type. 


complete protection. This side cover 
may be easily removed by four cap 
screws and may also be removed for 
inspection and adjustment of operat- 
ing parts. Complete lubrication is pos- 
sible without removal of the cover sec- 
tion. All radial, shaft and thrust bear- 
ings are lubricated through force-feed 
fittings located in two convenient exte- 
rior panels. Shafts, driving keys and 
disc hubs are lubricated by means of 
force-feed fittings in each end of the 
shaft extensions. From the eight force- 
feed fittings the in panels, rigid cop- 
per tubes lead to the four radial shaft 
bearings, and _ flexible tubes 
elad to the four thrust bearings. 

This vertical enclosed transmission 
may be equipped with electric remote, 
electric automatic and mechanical au- 
tomatic controls, and with motors, mo- 
tor bases and other accessories for va- 
rying requirements of speed-control. 

The motor base is adjustable, verti- 
cally, in order that any stretch in chain 
or multiple V-belt drive may be taken 
up. The motor may also be adjusted 
for alignments on the rails of the mo- 
tor base. For extreme reduction in 
speeds, an auxiliary countershaft may 
also be installed. This design is avail- 
able in ten sizes, covering speed ratios 
of from 2:1 to 8:1 inclusive. 


copper 
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Endless Belts Made at 
Pulleys in 35 Minutes. 

A new type splice, named the Condor 
Weld, belt users to 
make a regular stock piece of Condor 
belting permanently endless on the ma- 
chine, while the belt hangs loosely at 
the pulleys, it is announced by The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division of 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Ine., Passaic, N. 
J. With the Condor Weld, the two 
cut ends of a Condor belt are inter- 
lapped, set with rubber rivets, and 
welded in 35 minutes into a permanent 
union, as smooth and as 


enables endless 


homogeneous 


a. uM 4 
strong as the belt itself, it is explatned. 
Every step of the Condor-Weld op- 
eration is done while the belt hangs in 
place, requiring no removal of pulleys, 
no dismantling of the machine, or any 
partial shut-down on adjacent ma- 
chines. The job may be done by a reg- 
ular belt mechanic, it is pointed out. 
Reliance Adds Larger Motors 
to Direct-Current Series. 

Larger motors for its Type T direct- 
line have been announced by 
Electric & Engineering 
Co., 1088 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland, 
Ohio. The new motors range 
from 100-hp. at 800 r.p.m. to 3850-hp. 
at 1,200 r.p.m. An unusual procedure, 


current 
the Reliance 


in size 


followed in their design, is explained. 
Thirty-four engineers responsible for 
the care and operation of motors in 
some of the country’s largest plants 
the tentative plan, the 
manufacturers state, and they made 
recommendations for improvement 
which were incorporated in these new 
motors. 


were shown 
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A rolied-steel split-frame construction 
is used. The feet and supporting mem- 
bers are of heavy bar steel securely 
the There six 
commutating 


welded to frame. are 


poles and_= six 
For the field coils metal bobbins 
Brackets and sleeve bear- 
ings are of split design. There are 
two oil rings at the front end of the 
motor and three at the back to keep 
the bearings well lubricated. The brush- 
holders combine the advantages of the 
reaction-type with those of the box- 
type. The brushes are always kept at 
the proper tension, it is pointed out. 


main 
poles. 


are used. 


Making Endless Belts at Pulleys. 


Brush studs are made of steel, cadmi- 
um plated. Heavy fiber insulation is 
used for the studs. Hard drawn cop- 
per bars are used for the commutator. 
The construction of the commutator is 
such that the bars will not loosen upon 
expansion or contraction, it is ex- 
plained. The leads are brought through 
both ends of the frame and held in 
place by wooden cleats. No terminal 
board is used. The motors may be sup- 
plied for constant speed or adjustable 
speed service with a range of 2 to 1 
or 3 to 1. 


Inverted Bucket Type of Steam 
Trap or Condensate Drainer. 
The Apex Regulator Co., division of 
the Fisher Governor Co., Marshalltown, 
Iowa, have announced a new bulletin, 
No. 1005X, covering the Apex Class St 
inverted bucket type of steam trap or 


condensate drainer. The trap is built 
in 3¢-, 1%4-, %-, and 1-inch pipe sizes, 
suitable for steam pressures up to a 
maximum of 125 pounds, and a total 
steam temperature of 450 degrees F. 
This trap is of the inverted bucket 
type, the company states, “permitting 
intermittent discharge, unusual ¢a- 
pacity, and facilities for the elimina- 
tion of air so that it will not air-bind.” 
The announcement continues: “This 
trap will operate in a positive manner 
without dribbling. Both pipe connec- 
tions are made in a horizontal plane 
and directly into the body so that the 
cover and working parts can be re- 
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SAVE 
50% 


on your degumming 
agent costs 


without the risk of lowering 
the quality of your 
finished goods 


OW-—by using these quality olive oil soaps in a single 
bath for ‘‘boil-off and dye’”—you can save up to 50% 
of the cost of your ‘‘degumming and dyeing” agents. 

Our experiments—and the actual use of these olive oil 
soaps in numerous plants—has proved these remarkable sav- 
ings to bea fact. A careful investigation of the methods and 
materials used for degumming as well as a thorough study 
of the principles involved in “boiling off and dyeing” in a 
single bath made them possible. 

A method of procedure has now been developed in which 
the use of our Texolive Kwiksolv or Arctic Olive Oil Soap 
will meet your exact needs. The incorporation of common 
dye-house chemicals with either of these soaps enables you 
to handle your degumming and dyeing problems at a con- 
siderable saving. 

Give these quality olive oil soaps an opportunity to prove 
their merit in your own plant. Write today for prices and 
for a trial run. Be sure to return the coupon at the right for 
our bulletin which gives the complete details of degumming 
and dyeing in a single bath with these soaps. Take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to make these savings. 





Bulletin FREE 





COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET 


COMPANY 


Palmolive Building, Chicago, Illinois 


New York Kansas City Milwaukee San Francisco 





Jeffersonville, Ind. 
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TEXOLIVE KWIKSOLV 
(An Olive Oil Soap) 
Texolive Kwiksolv is an olive oil soap in 
spongy form. This product is without a peer 
and is a most unique form of powdered olive oil 
soap. Its solubility and direct action will sur- 
prise you. (This contains 92% real soap.) 
ARCTIC OLIVE OIL SOAP 
(Bar, Bulk, Chip) 
This item is produced from 100% olive oil foots 
to yield a mild, neutral soap. It rinses freely 
because of its low titre fat stock. 

It can be used in any operation where neutral 
olive oil soap is required. Arctic Olive Oil Soap 
is especially valuable in processing silks, wool- 
ens, rayons and other fabrics of a similar nature. 


TEXOLIVE 


(Bar, Bulk, Chip or Granules) 
This is identical to Arctic Olive Oil Soap, except 
that it contains a small percentage of coconut 
oil, the coconut oil being added to produce 
additional sudsing qualities ... Also 


Arctic Crystal Flakes and Granulated 
Pure tallow soap, 42°c. titre. 





COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET COMPANY, 
Palmolive Bldg., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Gentlemen: Please send me copy of your free bulletin which 
gives complete details of degumming and dyeing in a single 
bath with your soaps. 


( Please print name) 
Company as 
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moved without disturbing the piping 
connections, No complicated cover gas- 
kets are necessary on account of this 
construction. After removing the cov- 
er, it is necessary to loosen only one 
screw in order to remove the valve, 
lever, bucket, and all other working 
parts.” 


A New Departure 
in Card Grinding. 

Dronsfield Brothers, Ltd., Atlas 
Works, King Street, Oldham, England, 
announce that after some years of 
study and experiment, they have com- 
pleted a new type of card-grinder, sup- 
plementary to the regular existing sur- 
face grinders used on the cylinders and 
doffers of cotton cards. The new equip- 
ment is called the patent portable Auto- 
feed Needle-point Grinder, and was de 
signed to re-grind the card clothing on 


The disc grinder, right, grinds 
sides of teeth, left ae te 


cylinders and doffers when it has lost 
its fine needle-points and has worn 
thick through wear and the routine 
surface-grinding. The manufacturers 
state that by this system of grinding 
on the same lines as the initial needle- 
pointing by the clothing makers, the 
card clothing is re-vitalized. 

The grinding wheel consists of thin 
bevel-edge emery discs mounted on an 
iron boss with rubber washers between 
each disc. This type of grinding wheel 
is identical to that used for side or 
needle-pointing by the clothing manu- 
facturers. 'The bevel-edged discs are 
ts-inch into the wire when ready for 
grinding. The machine is started, and 
the discs, in addition to traversing 
across the card, automatically feed 
down until they attain the full depth 
of %-inch, from which point they grad- 
ually withdraw to the starting point. 
A graduated collar with an indicating 
finger shows at a glance the position 
of the discs and whether feeding or 
returning. A handle is provided for 
determining any desired depth of feed, 
and for returning the grinding disc 
quickly to the starting point. The au- 
tomatic feeding action, it is explained, 
prevents the formation of ridges or 
“shoulders” and the gradual withdraw- 
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al of the discs produces a smooth sur- 
face on the sides of the wire teeth. While 
grinding, it is pointed out, a burnish- 
ing roller should be used continuously 
with the burnishing wire teeth pointing 
forward, for preventing the leaving of 
the card-wire rough and for keeping 
the wire dents in the card fillet in cor- 
rect alignment. The cylinders and dof- 
fers should be thoroughly stripped free 
from all fibers before needle-pointing 
with this grinder, it is explained. 


Knitting Patent Issued. 

Patent No. 1,841,249 was issued to 
Walter Larkin, assignor to the Fidelity 
Machine Company, on January 12, 1932, 
it is announced. This patent is the ac- 
knowledgement of the invention and 
development of the design and con- 
struction by the Fidelity Machine Com- 
pany of a circular rib machine using a 
needle wrapping finger and known to 
the trade as Multi-design. The inven- 
tion and development which occurred 
in 1925 and prior to that date and for 
which patent was applied for on April 
6th, 1927, indicates that over four and 
a half years elapsed from the time of 
application to the actual time of issue. 


Literature on 
Leather Belting. 

An attractive piece of literature on 
“Leather Belting Made from a Single 
Tannage—Specifically Tanned for a 
Specific Purpose”, has been prepared 
and is being distributed by Charles A. 
Schieren Co., 30-88 Ferry St., New York 
City, tanners and makers of leather 
belting. 


Grasselli Booklet 
on Spray Products. 


The Grasselli Chemical Co., Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio, have issued an in- 
structive booklet covering the use and 
application of their spray products. 
General suggestions for the use of va- 
rious of their chemicals—arsenate of 
lead, calcium arsenate, Dutox, ete— 
for the control of insects and diseases 
common to fruits, vegetables, flowers, 
ete., are given; a growers’ guide gives 
useful information as to the diseases 
of a list of fruits, vegetables, ete., with 
instructions as to the material to use 
for their control, the method of pre- 
paring the chemicals, and the time for 
applying. 


New Publication 
Describes Gearmotors. 

Gearmotors, consisting of speed re- 
ducers compactly combined with induc- 
tion motors into general purpose unit 
drives, are the subject of a new pub- 
lication, Leaflet 20536, issued by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
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ing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. Infor- 

mation on application and operation, 

details of construction, a listing of sizes 

and speeds, and dimensions are con- 

tained in this leaflet. 

Explosion Proof Starters Announced 
by Industrial Controller. 


Explosion proof A OC _ automatic 
starters manufactured by the industri- 
al controller division of Square D Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. have been ap- 
proved by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tory for use in Class 1, Group D haz- 
ardous locations, it is announced. The 
starters are of the oil immersed type 
and control across-the-line single and 
polyphase motors. 
New Book on Elementary 


Design and Fabric Structure. 
“Elementary Textile Design and Fab- 


ric Structure” is the title of a new 
book published by Longmans, Green & 
Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York City. The 
author is John Read, head of the Tex- 
tile Department, Royal Technical Col- 
lege, Salford. The book deals with fun- 
damental weaves requiring one warp 
and one filling, and the author explains 
that while there are complete designs 
given to cover each class, the bulk of 
the examples are incomplete in some 
respect, affording an opportunity to the 
reader for very necessary practice in 
squared paper designing. The first few 
chapters describe weaving and design- 
ing in a very elementary way, and suc- 
ceeding sections cover twill satin, dia- 
mond and spot, figured twill, elongated 
twill weaves, etc.; as well as designing 
for unbalanced structures such as pop- 
lin and repp. A chapter is devoted to 
the effects controlled by yarn features ; 
voiles, crepon, shadow stripes, etc.; 
typical cotton cloth structures; a list 
of 64 different types or qualities of 
cotton cloths. 

The price of the book is $2.00 per 
copy, and it may be secured: direct 
from the publishers or through Cot- 
ton’s book department. 


Book on Promal Castings. 
Link-Belt Company, Indianapolis, 


Ind., have prepared an attractive book 
devoted to Promal castings. Promal, 
a metal originally developed for Link- 
Belt’s own use in manufacturing con- 
veying and power transmitting chains, 
is now available in casting form for 
the use of the designer and producer of 
machines, parts, ete., where the charac- 
teristics of Promal are an advantage. 
The new book, No. 1250, illustrates and 
describes Promal, shows its various ap- 
plications for otner purposes than 
chain, and gives a comprehensive de- 
scription of its qualifies and technical 
data concerning it. 
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se O LOSS caused by oil drippage on goods 


in process of manufacture”... Mr. D. E. 
Sellers of the Sellers Hosiery Mills, Burlington, 
N. C., rates this as one of the major economies 
effected by Fafnir Ball Bearing Pillow Blocks on 
looper tables—along with “‘considerable savings” 
in power and maintenance. 
Fafnir Wide Inner Ring Ball Bearings always run 
clean ... grease is sealed in leak-proof, dirt-proof 
housings, and needs renewing no more than once 
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Clean bearings ... Clean stockings! 
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ortwice a year. Fafnirs are cool-running, virtu- 


ally free from friction. Deep races and large 


balls, fortified with 


hardened throughout, assure years of continuous 


tough alloy steel and 


service. And it’s service without servicing—no 
adjustment is ever needed. 


These benefits—together with an ease of mount- 
ing that equals the plain bearings—are influenc- 
ing more and more mills to equip with Fafnir 


Transmission Equipment. 


THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY, NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


Representatives also at Atlanta, Ga.; Charlotte, N. C.; Dallas, Texas; Houston, Texas; Boston, Mass.; Birmingham, Ala. 
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Report on Savings by 
Installing Modern Machines. 
The economy of scrapping obsolete 


sewing room equipment is the subject 
of a recent engineering study of the 
performance of modern overseaming 
machines at the plant of The Nichols 
Manufacturing Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
made by J. O. Peckham, an independ- 
ent engineer. The Nichols Manufactur- 
ing Co. are makers of corsets, and ray- 
on and cotton undergarments. The per- 
formance audit covers the operation of 
11 Union Special overseaming machines 
Style 39100C, designed especially for 
seaming flat knit rayon garments with 
the three-thread Union overseaming 
stitch Type 504. An account of the in- 
vestigation says in part: 

“This plant produces a large variety 
of rayon and cotton garments and ob- 
viously the number and length of seams 
vary greatly with the particular style 
of garment. In general the operations 
are similar to those in the usual plant 
engaged in the manufacture of women’s 
wear. The performance audit is a sum- 
mary of the records of operations in 
the plant on the total hours of labor 
required per gross garment for each 
operation in the manufacturing procéss. 
An analysis of the detailed cost of 
plant operation was made directly from 
the Nichols Mfg. Co.’s own records. 

“The cost record shows that the new 
high speed overseaming machines re- 
duce the time required for overseam- 
ing operations from 1.12 to .8 hours 
per gross. On the basis of a nine-hour 
day production has been increased 
slightly over 40 per cent, and this in- 
crease in production is directly due to 
the installation of the Thirty-Nine-One 
overseaming machines replacing a 
number of older types. 

“A net saving of 1.01 per day or 
$282.80 per year per machine is de 
rived from the performance of the new 
equipment. This saving is made in 
spite of the fact that fixed charges are 
higher on the new equipment than on 
the old equipment. No depreciation 
nor interest is charged on the old style 
overseaming machines; full deprecia- 
tion and average interest at 6 per cent 
were charged against the new over- 
seamers. The net annual return on the 
investment produced by the saving 1s 
131 per cent. 


“In addition to the direct saving pro- 
duced by the faster operation and 
greater economy of performance of 
these machines, the quality of work 
being performed is measurably im- 
proved. 

“It should be pointed out in connec- 
tion with the original savings in oper- 
ating costs that most of the older 
equipment replaced is still in good 
working order. Definite study of the 
situation, however, presented conclu- 
sive evidence that these machines were 
obsolete and that more modern types 
would not only pay for themselves in 
a very short time, but would permit 
certain increases in the quality of work 
produced and would lower the net cost 
of garment production.” 

A New Aluminum Paint. 

Aluminum Industries, Inc., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, have issued material de- 
scribing Permite.Resalum for inside 
and outside application on all kinds of 
surfaces—wood, metal, fabric, stone, 
ete. Greater covering area, light re 
flection, and resistance to heat, corro- 
sion, and weather and elements are 
among the claims listed. 


General Oxidation 
Uses of Sodium Perborate. 

The many uses of sodium perborate 
for general oxidation work are dis- 
cussed in detail in a new 16-page book- 
let, “Properties and Uses of R & H 
Sodium Perborate”, recently issued by 
The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co., Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y. The 
booklet contains information and data 
on the major industrial applications, 
physical and chemical properties, chem- 
ical reactions, methods and use and 
other features of sodium perborate. 
Sodium perborate, the booklef states, 
is very useful wherever it is desirable 
to have on hand an easily available 
oxidizing agent. “It has a number of 
interesting uses and applications in the 
textile industry. It is one of the most 
widely used oxidizing or ‘fixing’ agents 
for vat colors. These dyestuffs are first 
reduced to make them soluble and cap- 
able of impregnating the yarn, after 
which the color is oxidized back to the 
insoluble form by treating the dyed 
yarn with a dilute solution of sodium 
perborate. The perborate treatment 


assists materially in getting fine and 
bright colors. The bleaching effect of 
perborate is similar to that of hydro- 
gen peroxide. It is often used to give 
a light scour to cotton previous to dye 
ing. Perborate is a useful addition 
and assistant to textile detergents. 
When added to soap it helps consid- 
erably in removing stubborn stains 
from soiled fabrics.” 


Schieren's Boston Branch Moves. 
Charles A. Schieren Co., 30-38 Ferry 


St. New York City, have announced 
the removal of their Boston branch 
from 727 Atlantic Avenue to a new 
location at 186 Lincoln Street. 


Booklet on S K F 


Roller Bearing Spindle. 
A “graphical comparison of the effi- 


ciency of SKF roller bearing spindles 
and plain bearing spindles, as found 
in an American mill in 1931”, is con- 
tained in a recent booklet issued by 
SKF Industries, Inc., 40 East 34th St., 
New York City. Graphic comparisons 
as to efficiency, power consumption, 
production, lubrication costs, quality of 
yarn and yarn strength, are given. 


ee ee ee 


Welded Monel Metal Found Suited 


for Handling Dyehouse Solution. 
Results of a series of tests on Monel 


metal welds in connection with the use 
of welded dye tank and other equip- 
ment made of this material are given 
in a recent issue of “The Nickel Bulle 
tin”, official publication of the Bureau 
of Information on Nickel, London. 
Quoting a paper of F. Schuppel and W. 
Kastner in “Zeitschrift Dur Metall- 
kunde”, the Bulletin says: 

“Tests on Monel metal welds made 
by the oxy-acetylene method, and by 
electrical processes (resistance weld- 
ing, are welding) show that the opera- 
tion presents no complications if cer 
tain simple precautions are observed, 
and that the mechanical properties of 
the weld are equal to those of the orig- 
inal material. Butt welding experi- 
ments were unsuccessful, but it is con- 
sidered that further systematic research 
may reveal the possibility of applying 
this method of jointing also. 

“In view of the widespread use of 
Monel metal equipment in dyeing equip- 
ment, tests were made of the behavior 
of the welds in contact with a number 
of coloring solutions. In all cases the 
welded portions of the test pieces 
showed a degree of resistance equal to 
that of the unwelded material. The 
mechanical properties and corrosion- 
resistance of a large number of speci- 
men welds are tabulated and critically 
reviewed, and the suitability of Monel 
metal for use in contact with various 
types of dyeing solution is summar- 
ized.” 
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Using raw water 


costs fag more than 
processing it 





soap deposits. 


Photomicrograph shows 
Permutit processed water eliminates them. 
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jig rash statement is this. Many textile 
men have saved in a short time the cost 
of installing water-treating equipment be- 
cause it has led to manufacturing economies 
and improvements in quality. 


In all 
scouring or boiling off processes, soap 1s used, 
and if calcium is in the water supply, usually 
about half of the soap is destroved and wasted. 
Dyestuffs, too, are wasted by calcium, and 
economies of 25% have been made when the 


The economies are easily explained. 


water supply was conditioned. 


The way quality suffers is by deposition of 
‘alcium soap curds (that were produced by 
the reaction between soap and calcium) on the 
textile fibres that are being processed. Such 
deposits show in the photomicrograph. 


They cause high yarn breakage, and difficulty in 
dyeing and matching shades. They impair the “feel” 
of the finished fabric, and often make it harsh. All 
of which naturally results in lowered quality and de- 
creased value. And the presence of color or turbidity 
in the water supply aggravates this condition. 


However, if the water supply is processed, and 
turbidity, color and hardness are removed, these 
troubles are all eliminated and sufficient savings are 
soon made to repay the cost of Permutit equipment. 


Wouldn't vou like to know more about “Reducing 
Textile Costs and Troubles”? Just write for a free 
copy of our interesting booklet by that name. It’s 
free, and it may start you on the road to greater 


profits. No obligations. 


THE PERMUTIT COMPANY 
440 FourTH AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Industrial and Household Zeolite Water Softer 
ers, Hot and Cold Lime Soda, Lime-Barium Water Softeners 

Sand Filters—Iron, Oil and Manganese Removing Filters—Contin 
uous Boiler Blowoff Equipment—Ranarex CO, Indicators and 
Recorders—Other Power Plant and Water Treating Specialties 
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Earl Constantine to Manage Knitting Association. 





EARL CONSTANTINE has been appoint- 
ed managing director of the National 
Association of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers, filling the position 
which has been vacant since the res- 


ignation of John Nash McCullaugh last 
April to become general manager of 
the Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, 
Pa. Mr. Constantine is 46 years old, 
married, and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. He brings to his 
new position wide experience in asso- 
ciation work and an extensive general 
business experience. Recently he has 
been with Ulen and Co., international 
engineers and financiers. Previously, 
he had been associated with the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
National Industrial Council, Federated 
Industries of Washington, and other 
private and public service organiza- 
tions. 


LS 


Sulphonated Oil Manufacturers 
Form Trade Association. 


At a meeting held in December in 
New York, representatives of twelve 
manufacturers completed the final or- 
ganization details of the Sulphonated 
Oil Manufacturers Association, a new 
trade body, national in scope, which is 
composed of most of the leading manu- 
facturers of sulphonated oils and their 
products. The following officers were 
elected for the first year: Charles P. 
Gulick, National Oil Products Co., pres- 
ident; Chester M. Braham, The Arkan- 
sas Company, Inc., vice-president; and 
H. B. Sweatt, secretary and treasurer. 
The offices of the association are at 55 
West 42nd St., New York City. 

The association was formed for the 
purpose of improving conditions both 
within the industry and between pro- 
ducers and consumers. A code of busi- 
ness practices will be adopted with the 
idea of promoting ethical methods of 
manufacturing and merchandising; to 
promote open and fair competition ; and 
to discourage misrepresentations as to 
uses and qualities of sulphonated oils. 
Industry statistics relative to produc- 
tion, sales, shipments and stocks on 
hand will be compiled and disseminat- 
ed. Tariff and railroad rate matters 
also will be considered. 


The association will work with the 
Bureau of Standards, American Asso- 
ciation of Textie Chemists and Color- 
ists, the American Leather Chemists 
Association, and other groups, in an 
effort to clarify the great confusion ex- 
isting as to the various methods of 
analysis and nomenclature. The asso- 
ciation is incorporated under the laws 
of New York State. Among the pro- 
ducers affiliated with it as charter 
members are: Atlas Refinery; Arkan- 
sas Company, Inc., John Campbell & 
Co., Consolidated Color & Chemical Co., 
A. Klipstein & Co., The Martin Dennis 
Co., National Oil Products Co., Onyx 


Oil & Chemical Co., Providence Dry- 
salters Co., Royce Chemical Co., Salem 
Oil & Grease Co., and L. Sonneborn 
Sons, Inc. 


Standard Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Form N. Y. Selling Agency. 

The Standard Hosiery Mills, Inc., Al- 
amance, N. C., near Burlington, have 
formed a selling organization to handle 
their production of “National Maid” 
full fashioned hosiery and “White 
House” fancy half hose, under the firm 
name of Standard Hosiery Mills Sales 
Corp., with offices at 271 Church St., 
New York City. John Shoffner, presi- 
dent of the Standard Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., is also president of the new cor- 
poration. Kenneth G. Russell, for- 
merly with Scott-Bartels Co., is man- 
ager of the office. 

The Standard Hosiery Mills, organ- 
ized in 1918 as a partnership, became 
a corporation in 1928, with a paid in 
capital of $635,000. In 1918 the week- 
ly production was about 500 dozen 
while the present capacity is 40,000 
dozen weekly. The company owns its 
finishing plant. 


Materials Handling 
Institute Organized. 

At a meeting held in Cleveland De 
cember 8th, and attended by over 70 
representatives of materials handling 
equipment manufacturers, an organiza- 
tion to be known as Materials Hand- 
ling Institute was formed. The object 
of the Association 1s primarily educa- 
tional to promote a more intense me- 
chanical handling consciousness in the 
minds of industrial executives, also to 
promote better understanding of the 
relationship in a co-operative way be- 
tween the various groups. 

The following officers were chosen: 
F. BE. Moore Mathews Conveyor Co., 
president; J. B. Webb, J. B. Webb Co., 
vice-president ; H. W. Standert, North- 
ern Engineering Works, treasurer; and 
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J. A. Cronin, “Materials Handling and 
Distribution”, secretary. 

A board of governors was elected, 
one representative from each of the 
following groups of manufacturers: 
Hoist and cranes, gravity conveyors, 
continuous conveyors, portable convey- 
ors, floor trucks and castors, lift trucks 
and skids, industrial trucks and trac- 
tors, transmission, crawler cranes, mon- 
orail and accessories. This group of 
governors were given authority to add 
to their number after making a study 
of the industry groups. 

A meeting will ® held during the week 
of May 2nd to 6th, during the Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s Association meet- 
ing at Philadelphia. In the meantime, 
promotional and educational activities 
will be carried on under the immediate 
direction of the officers and proper com- 
mittees set up for this work. 
Clendinning to 


Represent Arkansas Co. 
Thomas B. Clendinning, of Rossville, 


Ga., has become associated with the 
Arkansas Co., 233 Broadway, New 
York City. He is representing this 
concern in the states of Tennessee, Ala- 





T. B. Clendinning. 


bama and Georgia, with headquarters 
at Rossville. 

The company announces that Mr. 
Clendinning has had many years ex- 
perience in practical dyeing and fin- 
ishing, and is also a competent demon- 
strator. 


Annual Proceedings of 
A. S. T. M. are Issued. 

The annual proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials, 
1315 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa., have 
been published. This is Volume 31, 
(1931) and is issued in two parts, both 
parts comprising more than 2100 pages. 
Part I contains committee reports, new 
and revised tentative standards, and 
revisions of standards. Part II con- 
tains the technical papers given at the 
annual meeting of the Society in June 
1931. Each part of the Proceedings is 
available at the following prices: $5.50, 
paper binding; $6.00, cloth binding; 
$7.00, half leather. 
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Dana Warp Mills, Westbrook, Me. 


Doubled their original installation of 
“Obermaier” Package Dyeing Machinery. 


Gibbons G. Slaughter Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Box 575 152 Congress St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN OBERMAIER CORPORATION 


11-20 FORTY-NINTH AVENUE LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 





NOTES ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW 
OR KNOW ABOUT 





J. F, BLACKMON, a graduate of Clem- 
son College Textile Department in 1916, 
has been appointed general superintend- 
ent of the Pelzer Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Pelzer, S. C. Mr. Blackmon suc- 
ceeds J. W. KeLLy, who has retired af- 
ter an association of about twenty years 
with the company. Mr. Blackmon has 
been connected with the Watts Mills 
in Laurens, the Judson Mills in Green- 
ville, and more recently has been su- 
perintendent of Pelzer Mill No. 4. 

B. R. BURNHAM has become superin- 
tendent of Mill No. 4 at Pelzer Mills 
succeeding Mr. Blackmon. Mr. Burn- 
ham has been superintendent at Mills 
Mill No. 2, at Woodruff, S. C., where 
he is being succeeded by CuHarRLEs D. 
GREEN, a Clemson graduate, who has 
been at Mills Mill for several years. 

JouHN P. BauM has become associated 
with the Atlanta office of the General 
Electric Vapor Lamp Co., with offices 
in the Red Rock Building. Mr. Baum 
was graduated from the Georgia 
School of Technology in 1924 and is 
also a graduate of the Georgia Tech 
Evening School of Commerce. For sev- 
en years he was connected with Robert 
& Co., engineers. In his new connec- 
tion he will handle the western divis- 
fon of the territory served by the At- 
lanta office. FRANK E. KEENER is mana- 
ger of the Atlanta office. 

W. J. Hunter, formerly manager ot 
the Henderson division of the Consoli- 
dated Textile Corporation, Henderson, 
Ky., has connected with the 
group of mills operated in South Car- 
olina by CAPTAIN ELLiott W. SPRINGS. 
Mr. Hunter will be in technical service 
with headquarters in New York, and 
will spend a part of his time in the 
southern territory. He is a graduate 
in textile engineering at Clemson Col- 
lege, S. C., class of 1915. 

W. F. Lowe Lt, general sales manager, 
and F.. E. BANFIELD, JR., agent of the 
Biddeford plant, of Saco-Lowell Shops, 
have been elected vice-presidents of the 
company, it is announced by D. F. Epb- 
WARDS, president. Mr. Lowell will con- 
tinue to be responsible for sales and 
advertising. Mr. Banfield, in addition 


become 


to other duties and as a result of the 
consolidation of the Newton plant into 
Biddeford and Saco, will be respon- 
sible for all the engineering work of 
the company. 


THEODORE L, Hitt has been appointed 
manager of the Greenville (S. C.) of- 
fice of the Armstrong Cork Company. 
His appointment follows the resigna- 
tion of the former manager, GrorGE H. 
3ATCHELOR. This office is devoted en- 
tirely to the sale of textile products, 
principally Armstrong’s seamless cork 
cots for cotton spinning and card room 
rolls. For the past seven years Mr. 
Hill has been engaged in selling cork 
products to textile mills in New Eng- 
land and southern states. 


B. I. Geer has resigned as treasurer 
of the Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., 
and this office has been assumed by 
W. E. WINCHESTER, Of Deering, Milliken 
& Co., selling agents for the mill. Mr. 
Geer’s future plans have not been an- 
nounced. His present textile connec- 
tions include: president, Pisgah Mills, 
Brevard, N. C.; president, Roswell 
(Ga.) Mills; president, Piedmont Proc- 
essing Co.; and president, Southern 
Worsted Corp., Greenville. 


W. C. Boso has been made general 
manager of the Pisgah Mills, Brevard, 
N. C., which have recently resumed op- 
erations. Mr. Bobo recently resigned 
as general superintendent of the Gos- 
sett Mills, Anderson, S. C. 


C. S. HENEREY, president’s assistant, 
Santee Mills, Orangeburg and Bamberg, 
S. C., having recently passed a practi- 
cal examination in classing and stfa- 
pling cotton, has just been issued a 
license by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to classify cotton 
and to certificate its classification for 
grades and colors of American Upland 
eotton and for all lengths of staple. 


Rosert W. Boys has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the cotton division of 
Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke, Mass., which 
position he has held for the past ten 
years. 


J. ALFRED JEPSON has become associ- 
ated with the Reeves Pulley Co., mak- 
ers of variable speed transmission, a8 
textile engineer. Mr. Jepson was for- 
merly manager of the Savona Mfg. Co., 
Charlotte. Charlotte headquarters of 
the Reeves company, with which Mr. 
Jepson is associated, and of which D. 
M. McSpapbpeEN is manager, were recent- 
ly moved from 913 Johnston Building 
to 910 Johnston Building. 


Rosert O. ARNOLD has been made gen- 
eral manager of the Covington Mills, 
Covington, Ga. Mr. Arnold has been 
secretary of the Mallison Braided Cord 
Co., Athens, Ga. 

JOHN H. Crawrorp has been promot- 
ed to overseer of carding at the Clinton 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills, succeeding J. E. 
SHAw, resigned. THURMAN KiNG has 
been made second hand succeeding Mr. 
Cranford. 

FRANK D. Jacoway has been made 
Georgia and Alabama _ representative 
of the N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., suc- 
ceeding the late Warp H. HiGGINBoTH- 
EM. 

B. G. WoopHAM has become connected 
with the Sonoco Products Co., Harts- 
ville, S. C. Mr. Woodham is a gradu- 
ate of Clemson College, S. C., and has 
mill experience at Lancaster, S. C., and 
later as assistant manager of the Ken- 
dall Mills, Newberry, S. C. He is rep- 
resenting the Sonoco Company in con- 
nection with a new line of cork cots 
for drafting rolls. 

C. M. Powett, formerly for 16 years 
superintendent of the Cabarrus Mfg. 
Co., Kannapolis, N. C., and more re- 
cently connected with the Atlanta of- 
fice of the Whitin Machine Works, has 
become assistant manager of the John- 
ston group of mills, with headquarters 
in Charlotte, N. ©. 

J. L. FoNVILLE has been made super- 
intendent of the King Cotton Mills, 
Burlington, N. C., filling the position 
formerly held for many years by the 
late T. L. CURLEE. 


Obituary. 


M. E. Rocers, assistant superintend- 
ent of the Equinox Mills, Anderson, S. 
C., died on Christmas morning, 1931, 
following an illness of several weeks 
after an attack of pleurisy and other 
complications. He had been in Ander- 
son for 18 years with the Equinox 
Mills, removing there from Massachu- 
setts. He was 43 vears of age, and 
his widow and a son and a daughter 
survive. 

Hat T. Por, secretary of the F. W. 
Poe Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C., died at 
his home on December 28th, at the age 
of 75 years He is survived by three 
sons, and two daughters. He was a 
brother of the late N. C. Pox, Sr., and 
the late F. W. Por, Sr. 
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GOOD GAINS 


Good gains tollow the installation of Barber- 


Colman Automatic Spoolers and High Speed 
Warpers in place of ordinary machinery tor 
spooling or winding and warping. Among 
other benefits will be a noticeable decrease in loom 
stops, due to the Automatic Spooler (not to the 
High Speed Warper, as we have said before). 
Tests over a period of several years indicate 
that 20 to 25 %—and sometimes more—saving 
in loom stops will be obtained. Of this useful 
saving, other tests show that more than 90% can 
be traced to the Automatic Spooler. Let us give you 
the details on these and other good gains you can 
obtain from Barber-Colman machines. Write 


us—wire us—or phone US. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Soluble, 
Sulphonated and 
Emulsifiable Oils 

and Their 
Products 


Ask for a NOPCO 
Tee Man 











In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 

"Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 


The Story of Old Timer’s Methods 
of Working and Management 


How Old Timer learned the mill game; a simple system that brings results, 
and has stood the test of 35 years of changing conditions in manufacturing. 


A Personal Word. 


T IS with unusual pride and enthusiasm that 

we Start, in the adjoining column, an exten- 
sive article or series by Old-Timer. It is built 
around the systems and methods developed by 
Old-Timer in his progress upward through the 
mill and used today in the management of his 
mill. In describing these, Old-Timer has un- 
consciously given us the story of his mill ca- 
reer—and we know that every reader, young 
and old, will relish the opportunity to learn 
more of the background, experience and meth- 
ods of their friend who conducts this depart- 
ment in COTTON every month. 

A vivid description of how Old-Timer learned 
to fix looms, under the conditions of almost two- 
score years ago, will be contained in the second 
installment, to appear next month. The funda- 
mental methods developed at that time, were 
subsequently extended to apply to the entire 
mill. How this was done is described in useful 
detail in succeeding installments. 

A familiarity with the system permits us to 
say that, while it originated on looms, it works 
on cards, fly frames, spinning frames—and on 
any kind of machinery; and, to borrow an Old- 
Timer expression, it works wonders on a human 
being, on his personal work. 

And it has worked well enough over all these 
years, and in the face of changing conditions, 
changed machinery, etc., and is working well 
enough today, that we know of a young college 
graduate, who when put on a section of looms, 
promised to follow the system, and in six 
months’ time was standing at his work bench 
watching old fixers, who had been fixing looms 
before he was born, work their heads off! 

This is the start, then, of an opportunity to 
dig into the experiences of, literally, a lifetime 


of experience in every phase of the mill; a doc- 

ument nothing short of a romance, interesting- 

ly and helpfully told. Having read the entire 

series, and being unable to present it all at one 

time, we urge that you preserve your copy of 

the installments as these appear from month 

to month, so that you may refer back to them 

—as you will want to do—and so that you may 
keep the entire series intact.—The Editor. 

(Note: Since this series is written in conversation- 

al style, it should be borne in mind that those para- 

graphs in italics represent Jim’s part of the conversa- 

tion, and those in regular type are Old-Timer’s part.) 


Hey, there! OLD-TIMER, where you going? 

Hello! Jim. How are you, old top? 

Fine. Hope you’re the same. 

Well, I am feeling fine, JIM, so far as my physical 
condition is concerned, but mentally, I’m no good. If 
conditions in the textile business don’t improve pretty 
soon it looks like we are all going to have to do some- 
thing else. 

Well, what are you going to do, OLD-TIMER? 

Darned if I know, JIM, but a fellow always thinks 
there is something else he can make a better living at 
than what he is doing. We can always see the bad side 
of our own jobs and nothing but the good side of the 
other fellow’s job. You’ve seen the cartoon of two 
mules in adjoining pastures—each mule had his head 
pushed through the fence and was straining against 
the barb wire, to eat grass out of the other pasture. 
Each one thought the grass was better in the other’s 
pasture. So it is with our jobs—we always think the 
other fellow has the best job—without realizing that 
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he is thinking the same thing about us. 

You haven’t said yet, where you were going, OLD- 
TIMER. 

Say, JIM, if I were to tell you where I had really 
started you would laugh and say to yourself: “the old 
fool.” 

Now, hold on, OLD-TIMER. There was a time when 
I might have been guilty of that. In fact, I have 
laughed at some of your ideas; but for the past four 
years I have pursued the policy of trying to under- 
stand just what you are driving at when you are beat- 
ing the devil around the stump, as the slang expres- 
sion goes—and when I can fully understand your slant, 
J have usually been helped by listening for you have 
given me food for thought, which has, in several in- 
stances, been the cause of my getting new ideas of 
my own. But you still haven’t told me where you were 
going when I hailed you. 

Well, Mr. Curiosity, if you must know, I was go- 
ing down here to buy me a straw hat 
Haw! Haw! Oh! Haw Haw! 

hat—What are you trying to do, kid me? 

Rave on, JIM—I knew that was just what you 
would do—see you later. 

Wait a minute, OLD-TIMER. I didn’t mean any of- 
fense. Really I didn’t. Now stop and think a minute 
and you will realize how funny and absurd your re- 
mark sounded. Here we stand all wrapped up in our 
overcoats, and then about to freeze, and you come out 
with the wise crack that you had started to buy a 
straw hat. Now come out with it and tell me the joke. 

Joke, the dickens. I meant just what I said. I 
buy my straw hats in the winter. In fact, I buy just 
as many things out of season as I can; that is, things 
that will not be made worthless by a change of style. 
Of course straw hat styles change pretty often, and 
I don’t have any idea what they will be wearing next 
summer, but I do know the Panama hat I saw in 

s window last summer will be in style, and that 
particular style of Panama suits me and I am going to 
buy it. It was priced $10.00 last summer, so now 
watch me get it for $5.00, and certainly not over $6.00. 

If that is your plan, OLD-TIMER, what are you do- 
ing with that new $90.00 Hickey Freeman overcoat 
on? 

Not so fast, JIM. I bought this coat last spring for 
$50.00. So you see I practice what I preach. 

Well I'll be confounded, OLD-TIMER, you have given 
me a thought that I am going to cash in on—and that 
reminds me—you remember when you were over home 
the last time; you started to tell me how you learned 
to fix looms and before you got to the point the old 
lady called us in to dinner and you did not get back 
on the subject again. However, since the plan you 
used in teaching me to grind cards, and get my cards 
set up correctly, after I was made overseer, worked so 
well in my case, I am now anxious to know what your 
plan was for learning to fix looms. 

Well, JIM, it would of course be too long a story to 
go into full details, but I will tell you enough to con- 
vey the idea—but you mention my plan. I am frank 
to admit I had no set plan at first, but my method of 
work was the result of a real desire to find out why 
practically every loom was a problem within itself 
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and why no one I could find could really give me much 
information about fixing. 

Oh yes, there were numerous expert loom fixers 
who could tell me exactly how the pick motion should 
be set; how the harness cams should be set, the filling 
motion and all the other motions about a loom, but I 
have never found the man who could tell me exactly 
how to set up a loom so I could set a hundred or a 
thousand of them that way and they would run. 

No sir, it don’t seem to be possible to do it. Now 
with a picker machine, a card or a spinning frame, you 
can come nearer having a setting which will work on 
a large number of machines, but a loom is an entirely 
different animal. 

I claim that running a section of looms is the most 
interesting work in a cotton mill and that a man has 
more opportunity to show his individuality, so to 
speak, than on any other kind of textile machinery. 

Just what are you driving at anyway, OLD-TIMER? 
You must not forget that I was originally a card 
grinder, and you must explain your loom fixing to me 
ina way that I can understand it. 

All right, JIM. Here are just a few simple illus- 
trations. Go through most any weave room and look 
at the hold-up straps on the picker sticks. You will 
see that some of them are loose on the wood screw 
which fastens the strap to the picker stick. Now a 
hold-up strap that slips on the wood screw each time 
the picker stick makes a stroke, will probably not last 
more than three months—that is, the hole where the 
wood screw goes through the hold-up strap will grad- 
ually enlarge until it wears through and lets the lug 
strap drop down, thereby putting a terrific strain on 
picker stick, lug strap, pick arm, pick shaft and in fact 
all parts of the loom. The loom bangs off or the opera- 
tor discovers the lug strap down, stops the loom and 
flags for the fixer. 

All of this could have been easily avoided if when 
installing that hold-up strap the fixer had simply 
turned the wood screw one or two more rounds so the 
serew would have held the strap tight against the 
stick. 

The hold-up strap would last almost indefinitely; 
there would have been no stoppage of the loom and the 
fixer would not have been called back to that loom. 

In other words, if you and I both put on a hold-up 
strap—you put yours on correctly and I put mine on 
as described—then I am doing double the work you 
are doing because I am called back to my loom in three 
or four months. While you do not have to return to 
yours and you are drawing the same pay as I am for 
running the section. 

Yes, I see that plainly enough, OLD-TIMER, and 
there are some jobs on cards that are almost a parallel 
to that, but surely there are not many jobs on looms 
that are like the lug strap. Surely there are not many 
fixers who are careless enough to do such jobs. 

That is just the thing I cannot understand, JIM. 
Why a supposedly good fixer will do such jobs I can- 
not see. 

I believe it is a conservative statement to say that 
the large majority of fixers are working at least 40 
per cent of their time on jobs which they would not 
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have had a flag on if they had done the job correctly 
at first. 

Let me suggest, JIM, that you look at the picker 
sticks which are taken out and see the cause why they 


were taken out. Practically every stick will tell its 
own story. 

Note the number which have been split by insert- 
ing too large a wood screw to hold the picker or the 
hold-up strap. 

Look for the sticks which have split because the 
lay end did not have a piece of leather in it for the 
stick to strike against as the shuttle knocks it against 
the end of the lay. 

It would take a fixer less than five minutes to put 
a piece of leather in the end of lay—it will take him 30 
minutes to put in a picker stick and parallel his pick- 
ers—and he knows it as well as anyone, in fact, better 
than most anyone—yet he will walk right by a loom 
with no leather in the end of lay and not stop to fix 
it until he is made to fix it by the picker stick break- 
ing. 

If you put in a new shuttle and do the job so you 
will not have to go back to that loom more than once 
to get the shuttle settled down to running well, and 
I put in a new shuttle and have to go back to mine 
twice, then I am doing twice as much work as you 
are and not drawing any more pay. That is why I 
say running a section of looms is such a fascinating 
job. The more you work your head the less you work 
your hands. 

Shucks! That’s a fact with most any kind of 
work, OLD-TIMER. 

Yes, I know, JIM, but not to such an extent on any 
job in the mill as on looms, The point I wish to bring 
out is that so many loom fixers do not seem to realize 
it. To illustrate again: The other day I saw a good 
fixer get a new shuttle ready to put into the loom, but 
he never tightened the shuttle spring. He took for 
granted that it had been tightened sufficiently by the 
shuttle manufacturer, and maybe that particular shut- 
tle spring had, but suppose you go in the supply room, 
Jim, take a large screw driver and see if the shuttle 
springs are tight in all the new shuttles. 

If that fixer put in a shuttle in which the spring 
was not sufficiently tightened it will only be a few 
months, or possibly weeks, until he will have a flag on 
that loom for knocking out filling or something like 
that caused by a loose shuttle spring, while if he had 
only done the job right at first, he would have saved 
the lost production on that loom and saved his time in 
going to a job that could easily have been prevented. 

Wait a minute, OLD-TIMER. Haven’t you forgotten 
the question I asked you? 

How do you mean, JIM? I am talking to you about 
fixing looms, am I not? 

Sure, but that’s not what I asked you. I asked you 
to tell me how You learned to fix looms. 

Well, to tell the truth, Jim, I’d rather not get too 
darned personal, and my little plan was so simple that 
it would start a lot of fellows to laughing at OLD- 
TIMER, 

Let ’em laugh, make fun, or do what they please. 
You once told me that you never lost the premium but 
one month while you were on a section, and that was 
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because your section changed styles of goods that 
month and the second hand did not know how to figure 
your production correctly; and if that is a truthful 
statement you must have learned how to keep the 
looms running some way. 


You’re mixed up a little, JIM. It was not the pro- 
duction on my section that he figured wrong, but the 
production on another section. He gave that section a 
percentage of production that beat me, but I finally re- 
ceived my premium for that month when I got the 
information to the overseer in a round-about way. I 
was of course afraid to go to the overseer myself, be- 
cause the second hand would have made it hot for me. 


It was this way, JIM: A section upstairs (my sec- 
tion was downstairs) changed eight looms onto a new 
style of goods a day before the first of the month, and 
as no cloth came off the first day, those looms made a 
day’s production that went into the next month. Then, 
on the last day of that month the cloth came off of six 
of those looms, leaving them stripped. This gave them 
a production percentage of 112 per cent. The other 
80 looms on that section got 98.5 per cent. Well, the 
second hand added 112 and 98.5 together, divided by 
two, and put up 10514 per cent production for that 
section. 

Well, I’ll be darned, OLD-TIMER. 
know how to figure that percentage? 

Hold on, JIM, that wasn’t yesterday; and don’t for- 
get there was a time when you didn’t know how to 
make that calculation. 

(Editor’s Note: The man who was on the section referred to 
is now a successful superintendent of one of the large mills of the 
South, and incidentally, OLD TIMER was once a superintendent of 


that same mill. This is mentioned merely to demonstrate that this 
is not fiction, but an actual experience.) 


Come on, now, OLD-TIMER, quit beating the devil 
around the stump, and answer my question. How did 
you learn to fiz looms? 


(Editor's Note: And so we must leave Old-Timer and 
Jim for this time. However, this is only a start into this 
series of experiences taken out of actual work by Old- 
Timer. Next month he begins to answer Jim's question, 
and we know you will want to read how Old-Timer learned 
to fix looms. We hope, therefore, that you will be on the 
look-out for the next installment. In this connection, let 
us repeat the suggestion that you preserve your copies of 
COTTON containing installments of this series, or clippings 
of these articles at any rate, so that you will be able to keep 
the entire series intact and go back over previous install- 
ments. ) 


Didn’t anybody 


Reports Progress. 

President Sloan of the Cotton Textile Institute 
states that operating conditions in the textile indus- 
try during 1931 were 87 per cent of the ten-year aver- 
age; that there was more constructive co-operation in 
1931 than ever before, among cotton manufacturers. 
The recommendation to shorten the work week has 
been widely adopted, and approximately 84 per cent 
of the industry is not employing women and minors at 
night. 

The members of the industry must continue to sup- 
port the constructive undertakings thus far devised 
by participating in the work of the- small groups. 
They must put their own houses in order. This has 
been largely done. 

Price cutting, however, is still producing its de- 
structive effects. This must be sensibly handled. 
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Practical Discussions 


A Debate on Card Grinding Speeds. 


This interesting exchange of letters will undoubtedly 
present to you a new angle on the matter of card 
grinding speeds, and may surprise you in showing on 
what determines the comparative value of different 
grinding speeds. Read these discussions, and tell us, 
either for publication or not, what you think, and why. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


On page 1167 of the October issue of COTTON, a 
contributor, who had found it necessary to increase 
the production of his cards, states that the work off 
of the cards is back to normal after he had speeded up 
his grinding rolls, etc. Probably this is actually true, 
however, if the whole thing is figured out it is hard 
to see how he can be getting better results in his 
grinding and in the end he may be fooling himself. 
According to his figures the speeds were as follows: 


R.P.M. 
R.P.M. of Tra- R.P.M. Tra- 
of Grind- verses R.P.M. of verses R.P.M. 
Cyl- ing per of Grinder per Top Flat 
inder Roll Min. Doffer Roll Min. Grinder 
Old Speeds 156 430 2 280 430 2 725 
New Speeds - 165 700 3% 300 700 314 775 


Now, the things to be considered in the abrasion or 
cutting of metal by grinding are: the speed at which 
the cutting is done, the pressure of the part being cut 
against the cutting material, and the length of time 
that the abrasive material and the part being cut are 
held in contact. In the case of grinding cards, the 
amount of grinding done is determined by the com- 
bined surface speed of the wire and the grinder, the 
depth at which the grinder is set to the wire; and the 
number of times or length of time that the grinder is 
in contact with any given point of wire. 


Assuming that this contributor has 40-inch cards 
with 50-inch cylinder, and is using a traverse grinding 
roll approximately 6%-inch in diameter and 314-inch 
face; using these figures we can work out the follow- 
ing details as to surface speed on his former speeds: 


50% inches X 8.1416 X 156 r.p.m. 
———_—_——_————— = 2074.8 feet per minute cyl- 
12 inder speed 


6% inches X 3.1416 X 430 r.p.m. 





= 774.0 feet per minute grind- 
12 er speed 
2848.8 Total 
On the new speeds he gives: 


50% inches X 3.1416 X 165 r.p.m. 





2194.5 feet per minute cyl- 
12 inder speed 


6% inches X 3.1416 X 700 r.p.m. 





= 1260 feet per minute grind- 
12 er speed 
3454.5 total 


If the grinder is set to the wire the same in both 
cases, then the matter of pressure is the same and 
need not be considered. 

The next thing to find out is the number of times 
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or length of time that the grinder is in contact with 
the wire. 








Old Speed. ; 
156 r.p.m. of cylinder = 2 traverses per minute of grinder 
78 r.p.m. of cylinder = 1 traverse per minute of grinder 
or 40 inches in side movement 
1 r.p.m. of cylinder = 40 + 78 = .51 inch in side mover 
ment of grinder per revolution of 
eylinder 
3.5 inches (face of grinder) 
- — —- = 7; or each point of wire 
.51 inch strikes grinder times 
per traverse. 
New Speed. 
165 r.p.m. of cylinder = 314 traverses per minute of grinder 
50 r.p.m. of cylinder 1 traverse per minute of grinder 
or 40 inches in side movement. 
1 r.p.m. of cylinder = 40 ~ 50 8 inch in side move- 
ment of grinder per revolution 
ot eylinder 
3.5 inches (face of grinder) 
— i = — = $4: or each point of 
.8 inch wire strikes grinder 4.4 


times per traverse. 


By combining the surface speeds and the number 
of times of contact into a factor, we find the grinding 
possibilities are as follows: 


2848.8 (old surface speed) X 7 = 
3454.5 (mew surface speed) X 4.4 


20041.6 — 15199.8 


a factor of 20041.6 
= a factor of 15199.8 


= 24.2 


new 


per cent less grinding with 


20041.6 speed. 


(Editor’s note: These calculations are criticized 
and corrected by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 5080” in his let- 
ter below.) 

Your contributor concludes his letter by saying, 
“This experience shows the danger of taking things 
for granted. We have been grinding for seven years 
at the slow speed just because we took it for granted 
that the rolls were all right.” 

While we are on the subject of “taking things for 
granted,” it might be said that 99 per cent of the 
mills today are taking it for granted that a set of 
grinding rolls should be put on a card and allowed to 
grind all day; no one seems to know whether it can 
be done equally as well in one or two hours. We have 
all been taking it for granted that it took all day. Very 
few realize the cutting or abrasive possibilities with 
a cylinder running 165 r.p.m., and a grinding roll run- 
ning 600 r.p.m., which when figured out is about 3,300 
feet per minute or almost 38 miles per hour, Go into 
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the machine shop, and it will be found that the surface 
speed of the emery wheel used to grind off heavy cast- 
ings is only about twice as much as this, surely a deli- 
eate job like grinding one hundred thousandth of an 
inch off the end or side of a small wire should not 
take all day. By using figures we have here before 
us where each point of wire is struck 7 times per 
traverse and making two traverses per minute, we find 
that 7 X 2 X 60 — 840 times an hour that each point 
is struck. This would probably not be enough in case 
the wire had been jammed and the surface had to be 
trued up, but in the ordinary grinding of a card we 
maintain that it is enough, for the object of grinding 
is not to grind off any wire, but to corrugate the side 
of the wire at the point. 

To the contributor who at least didn’t take it for 
granted as to what his grinding speeds were, it is sug- 
gested that he grind his cards for a shorter length 
of time and be governed by the time it takes his flats 
to make a complete revolution. In other words, put 
the flat grinder to work; then set the traverse rolls 
to work on the cylinder and doffer. Mark the flat 
where the grinding started and allow the card to 
grind until the flat that was marked has made one or 
two revolutions. The rolls are then put on the next 
card (which the card grinder has cleaned in the mean- 
time) and allowed to grind the same as the first card; 
while the second card is grinding, the card grinder 
sets up the back and front of the first card, cleans out 
the third card, etc. 

We have found that one man with one set of rolls 
can do five cards in a 10-hour day. The emery fillet 
on the traverse grinders should be changed every 25 
cards, the fillet on the flat grinder will last a little 
longer. This means that Saturday mornings the card 
grinders do not grind any cards but spend their time 
changing the fillets and cleaning up. In June and 
December the card grinders should grind cards in the 
mornings and spend the afternoons taking out the 
screens for polishing and afterward reset; the flats 
reset and worn studs and gears replaced where needed. 

The advantage of this system is that the cards are 
ground light and often (every ten days); the card 
grinder is always with his rolls; better results can be 
obtained at the same production per card or equal re- 
sults can be had at an increase in production per card; 
the number of card grinders on the payroll can be 
reduced almost by half and allow the cards to be 
ground every month or the same grinders can be kept 
and each card get a grinding every two weeks. Any 
of which reasons will be an improvement—don’t take 
it for granted, but try it. 

I might say that at the present our grinders are 
doing 25 cards a week each, and I believe it is equally 
as good as the old way of about 10 a week each. They 
do nothing but grind and set cards. All of our bands 
are of the endless type, which we buy, and this is 
really a saving instead of the grinders taking time 
splicing their own. All oiling is done by the card 
hands. We have 156 cards running night and day. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6026. 


EDITOR COTTON: 
In studying over the comments of “CONTRIBUTOR 
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No. 6026” concerning my article on card grinding 
speeds, a copy of which was sent to me before publi- 
cation, I have found an error which I should like to 
correct. 


I refer to the computations made by “‘CONTRIBU- 
TOR No. 6026” which he uses to show that with my 
new speeds, I get “24.2 per cent less grinding.” A 
study of his calculations shows that in these calcula- 
tions he multiplied the surface speed by the number 
of times per traverse that a wire comes in contact 
with the grinding roll. This is in error, because it is 
necessary to use the number of times per minute, and 
not per traverse, as will be seen in my calculations 
which follow. The grinding effect is dependent upon 
the combined surface speed in feet per minute and the 
number of contacts made per minute; in his calcula- 
tions, “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6026” has disregarded the 
number of traverses made per minute. 


Incorporating this important element, I will pro- 
ceed to clear up his calculations as follows: 


Time of Contact. 
Old Speed. 
156 r.p.m. of cylinder to 2 traverses per minute or 80 inches 
1r.p.m. of cylinder to 80 — 156 = .513 inches per revolution. 
8.5 inches (face of grinder) 


= 6.83 times the wire comes 
in contact with grinder roll 
per traveree. 
6.83 KX 2 = 13.66 times per minute. 
ew Speed. 


.513 


165 r.p.m. of cylinder to 3% traverses per minute or 
133.33 inches. 

1 rp.m. of cylinder to 133.38 + 165 = 
per revolution. 

3.5 inches (face of grinder) 


.808 inches 


= 4.34 times the wire comes 
in contact with grinder 
roll per traverse. 

14.46 times per minute. 


.808 
4.34 X 3% = 
It is interesting to note that the number of times 

a point on the cylinder comes in contact with the 

grinding roll is proportional to the r.p.m. of the cyl- 

inder. 

- 13.66 

Sees 





The number of traverses per minute does not af- 
fect this ratio, as the traverses per minute of the 
grinder varies directly as the surface speed in feet per 
minute of the grinder or its revolutions per minute. 
This of course is because the grinder when its speed 
is changed still operates on the same screw so that 
any change in its revolutions is transmitted directly to 
the number of traverses per minute which it makes. 

The grinding factors now become: 


2848.8 X 18.66 (old speed) = 88,914.6 
8454.5 X 14.46 (new speed) = 49,952. 


These new factors show: 


49,952 — 38,914.6 

—_—_—_——-_ = _ 28.4 per cent more grinding with the 
new speeds instead of a decrease as 
figured by our friend. 


Thus we find an increase of 21.25 per cent in the 
combined surface speeds (the difference between 
2848.8 and 3454.5) and an increase of 5.85 per cent in 
the number of contacts (the difference between the 
cylinder speeds of 156 and 165 r.p.m.) 


38,914.6 


$8,914.6 X 1.2125 X 1.0585 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6026” goes on to suggest that a 


card can be ground just as well by grinding for a 
shorter time and more frequently. 


= 49,952. 


I can heartily 
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BIGGER PRODUCTION at lower cost / 


Yes, in thousands of plants today, 
Dayton Cog-Belt Drives are sPEEDING 
UP PRODUCTION, thereby REDUCING COSTS 
and INCREASING PROFITS. 

Fewer shut-downs are required 
when you use Dayton Cog-Belt 
Drives...less time is wasted on ac- 
count of belf trouble. Machines are 
kept running...faster, steadier, 
smoother, with less vibration...and 
with less power. Many companies 
report a power saving of more than 
10% with plants only partially 
equipped with Dayton Drives. But 
more than that, Dayton Cog-Belts 
LAST TWO AND THREE TIMES LONGER than 
ordinary belts. Replacements are 
cut in half...and more. This means a 


tremendous saving in belt expense. 

Dayton’s EXCLUSIVE AND PATENTED 
COG CONSTRUCTION gives Dayton Cog- 
Belts far greater flexibility. They’re 
“BUILT TO BEND”... easily, at high 
speed, around small diameter pul- 
leys...without distortion and with- 
out internal heating. They don’t 
stretch, seldom need adjusting, 
never any dressing’ or lubricating. 

And their sides are DIE-CUT, NOT 
MOLDED...another exclusive 
Dayton feature. They’re ACCURATE... 
and stay accurate. They 
fit the pulley grooves. They Ps 
don't get smooth and > 
glazed. They have tremen- @ 
dous gripping power...no 


< TO 


slipping or sliding. This results 
in positive speeds and greater 
production. 

But there's much more we'd like 
to tell you... why Dayton Cog- 
Belts practically eliminate upkeep 
expense...how Dayton Cog-Belt 
Drives allow for extremely short 
centers, smaller pulleys, less floor 
space...in brief, why THEY INCREASE 
AND IMPROVE PRODUCTION af a@ LOWER 
cost. It’s an interesting story. Why 
not write or wire? 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. COMPANY 

on Dayton, Ohio 
t Factory Distributors in Principal Cities 
2 and all Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company Sales Offices 


Dayton 


COG-BELT DRIVES 
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agree with this. We have reduced our grinding time 
30 per cent with our new speeds and get better grind- 
ing results. 

The explanation for the better results from the 
higher grinding speeds seems to be that instead of 
polishing the ends of the hardened and tempered wires 
and leaving a smooth round front, see A in illustra- 
tion, the wire is drawn slightly forward giving a sharp 
pointed tooth, B, which picks up and holds the fibers 
better. The result is a true combing action instead of 
a rolling action. Care must be taken not to grind too 
heavily at these higher speeds. Heavy grinding will 
result in hooked wire, C, or bent wires with a double 
bevel and no carding value, D. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 5080. 


Do Different Size Top Rolls Cause 


Variation in Yarn Number? 
EDITOR COTTON: 

With the growing use of cork cots for covering top 
rolls on the spinning frame, and with the practice of 
buffing them to a diameter smaller than the original 
diameter when they become creased or worn, there is 
one question I would like to submit to COTTON’s read- 
ers. Will not different size top rolls cause variation 
in yarn numbers? While the thought expressed with 
regard to cork cots prompts this, the inquiry is of 
course applicable to leather covered rolls as well. 

I am not situated so that I can experiment along 
this line, so I can only give my reasons for being un- 
certain enough on this point to want to see it discussed 
in the “How Other Men Manage” department. 

The top roll is revolved by frictional contact with 
the bottom roll, so that it would seem that the surface 
speeds of the small and large diameter top rolls should 
be the same. However, according to my reasoning, 
there will be less slippage between the surfaces of the 
large top roll and the steel roll than between the small 
top roll and the steel roll, because (1) the larger top 
roll makes contact with the steel roll over a greater 
area when the weight is applied; and (2) the larger 
top roll is more easily revolved by frictional contact on 
account of its greater radius, which means increased 
leverage. 

I have seen some top rolls on the spinning frame 
run under dry saddles, and the increased load caused 
by lack of lubricant makes enough slippage between 
the top and bottom rolls to cause the yarn number to 
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run 30s instead of the 40s being delivered by rolls 
with well oiled saddles. Proper drafting was not tak- 
ing place because the surface speed of the top rolls 
had been retarded. To a smaller degree than in the 
example given, there would seem to be greater slip- 
page between the roll surfaces where the smaller diam- 
eter top roll is used, so that, as I see it, the smaller 
diameter front top roll will make somewhat coarser 
yarn than the front top roll of larger diameter. 
What do you think and what do you find? 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6029. 


Why Two Cards Can't Be Set the Same. 


Also, answering the inquiry as to the difference in 
carding characteristics of long and short staple. 





EDITOR COTTON: 

One of your contributors has asked why it is that 
all cards cannot be set alike and to the same gauge 
from flats to cylinder. There are any number of 
things that govern this setting of the cards. Con- 
sideration must be given to the age of the clothing 
on the flats and on the cylinder of the various cards; 
the number of times they have been ground; also, 
where more than one grinder is employed, the hu- 
man element establishes itself. Since two grinders 
will not grind the teeth to a mechanical likeness, it 
remains that they will not have the same “feel” in 
their setting of the card. It must be remembered, 
too, that the condition of the bearings on the card 
must be considered. If the bearings on one card are 
worn more than the bearings on another card, then 
the flats on the card with the worn bearings must 
not be set as close as the flats on the card with good 
bearings. The flexible bend may also be worn more 
on one card than on another, and it may be worn in 
a different place on the several cards, thus affect- 
ing the setting of the flats, as well as affecting the 
position of the flats in their relation to the cylinder. 

Don’t forget that the condition of the floor on 
which a card sits also affects the setting. If the 
floor permits the card to vibrate, this card must nec- 
essarily be set to a wider gauge than the card which 
rests over a sturdy beam or on a section of very 
steady floor. 

Attention might be given here to the fact that 
the more times the wire has been ground the shorter 
it will be, and when the card is proceeding in its 
carding action, this shorter wire will naturally not 
bend back as far as will the newer and longer wire. 
A different setting of the shorter wire from that of 
the longer wire is necessitated because of the ability 
of the longer wire to bend farther back, and thus 
create a closer setting of its own. 

Your contributor also asks the cause of high and 
low flats after they have been in use for 10 to 15 
years, and what can be done to make such flats uni- 
form. He explains that when the low flats are set 
to the proper gauge to card the cotton, the high flats 
rub and face; when the high flats are set properly, 
the low flats are so far away that they will not card 
as they should. 

This condition might be explained by stating that 
no two things will wear alike, nor would they in a 
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period of 10 to 15 years be subjected to exactly the 


same working conditions. That part of the flats 
which rides the flexible bend will wear differently on 
the same card and on the several cards. To be con- 
sidered in this connection is the fact that while the 
flats were ground on the card, they were ground with 
the wire pointing upward, while the wire points 
downward as the flats are carding the stock. Thus 
the element of variation of the wear on the top and 
the bottom of the flat ends must be given thought. 
While you were grinding the flats on the card, you 
were not grinding them in relation to the wear on 
that part of the flat end which rides the flexible bend 
when the flat is in its carding position. Thus every 
bit of the wear on this flat end is immediately shown 
in the form of a high flat, and not compensated for, 
at all, in the grinding of the cards. 

The temper of the wire may be different on the 
various flats and so affect their wearing qualities. 
The softer wire will grind down more than the hard- 
er-tempered wire. 

The remedy for this high and low flat condition 
is to take the flats off the card and grind them on a 
special grinding machine made for this purpose. An 
accurate gauge is used in this connection to assure 
the proper precision. Also, when the flat ends are 
worn, a flat-end milling machine should be used to 
mill the ends down to their proper bevel. If this 
work is done expertly, the flats can then be gauged 
on the card with the satisfaction that they are all 
the same distance from the cylinder. 

I may state here that the grinding machine used 
on the flats while off the card allows for the wear 
of the flat ends, as this grinder works with the wires 
of the flats pointing downward, thus the flat ends are 
supporting themselves from the same sides as they 
do while riding the flexible bend. 

At this time an inspection of the chain is advised 
and its replacement, if necessary, should be made. 

The wear of the chains will vary on one card as 
well as on different cards; therefore, it is likely that 
some of the flats will not be presented to the card in 
an exact parallel position, nor would they be pre- 
sented to the grinder on the card in a parallel po- 
sition. 

Your contributor says that he is running 14%-inch 
cotton through the breaker, intermediate and finish- 
er pickers, and, taking into consideration that the 
cotton is not in ideal shape when it reaches the 
eard, he asks how often he should grind these cards. 
Also, he wishes to know whether 1%-inch cotton is 
harder to card than %-inch cotton. 


I will say that there is no hard and fast rule for 
the grinding of cards; even those running the same 
class and the same staple of cotton. The working 
conditions of one mill will vary from those of an- 
other mill. Also, the setting of the grinders will 
vary, as well as the length of time used in grinding. 
In other words, the carder must learn from experi- 
ence the best procedure to follow in his own mill. 

There are some carders who prefer frequent 
grinding with a light setting; some prefer less fre- 
quent grinding with a heavy setting. There are 
dangers in both. My suggestion is the striking of a 
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happy medium between the two; this, by the way, to 
be learned by experience. Where the light setting 
is employed the danger is from merely polishing and 
topping the wire. The danger from heavy grinding 
is in hooking the wire; this hooked wire will injure 
the fibers. 

The 1%%-inch cotton is harder to card than %- 
inch cotton because the longer-staple cotton must be 
handled more carefully; there is danger of break- 
ing the stock if it is not carded more slowly than the 
shorter staple. Also, it is more difficult to draw these 
longer fibers parallel from their natural twisted 
state. The feed roll and doffer must be slower for 
this longer-staple cotton so that the cylinder does not 
have too much stock to work on and thus break the 
fibers in its carding action. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 5008. 


Experiences with Cone Winding and High 
Speed Warping. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Referring to the inquiry of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
6008” in regard to possible advantages of winders and 
high speed warpers over spoolers and low speed warp- 
ers. The contributor states that he is unable to see 
how an operator on the winders has any advantage 
over one on the old spoolers since each must go through 
the same motions. He states that he has to spool and 
warp 25,000 pounds of 30s a week, and wants to know 
wherein he would gain by putting in winders and high 
speed warpers. 

As the writer sees it, the advantage of using the 
winders as against the spoolers is not so much a ques- 
tion of quantity produced per operative as it is the 
quality of the product, or the effect of the winding on 
the warping, slashing, and weaving operations that 
follow. 

As to the pounds produced per operative on the 
spoolers as compared to the winders, the following 
taken from some recent production reports will give 
an idea of how the two compare in one mill: 


SPOOLERS 
Pounds per 
Spindles per Operative 
Yarn No. Operative per Week. 
13 28 2680 
30 40 1792 
40 60 1493 


From the above it will be seen that about 14 spool- 
er hands will be needed to produce 25,000 pounds of 
30s yarn in a 55-hour week. 


WINDERS 
Pounds per 


Spindles per Operative 

Yarn No. Operative per Week. 
13 18 2595 
30 25 1732 
40 35 1620 


Here again it will be seen that about 14 spooler 
or winder hands will be needed to produce 25,000 
pounds per week. 

The above figures are taken from the experience 
of one mill. It is not represented that they cannot be 
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beaten. But it does seem to bring out the point that 
there is not likely to be a big difference in the num- 
ber of operatives needed to put up 25,000 pounds of 
yarn whether spoolers or winders are used. 

When we come to compare the production of the 
high and low speed warpers we find a very material 
difference in favor of the high speed. From produc- 
tion records at hand I see that one high speed warper 
will average about 96,000 yards per day as against 25,- 
000 for one low speed warper. This is on 30s yarn. 

This we see is a big advantage, all of which is not 
to be credited to the warpers. We should not consid- 
er the cost per pound at the winders merely as the 
costs arising in the winder room. There are other 
points to be considered. By use of the winders we 
are able to put the yarn on a cone and to use this cone 
at the warpers to great advantage. 

One advantage of the cone is the fact that by its 
use we are able to keep the high speed warper in con- 
tinuous service. At least we do not have to stop it 
for creeling. The cones fit into a creel that enables 
us to tie an end from a full cone to an end of a cone 
that is about to run empty, and thus keep the warper 
in operation at all times, as far as the creeling goes. 

The yarn is pulled off the cones over end and there 
is no strain on the individual strands of yarn being 
fed into the high speed warper. This aids in getting 
even tensioning of each strand in the section beam, 
and in eliminating tight and loose warp ends. Uneven 
tensioning is encountered in the low speed warpers 
where each end must pull a spool, and necessarily be 
under varying degrees of tension. 

The cone system eliminates one of the big evils of 
the spool system in that it does away with stale yarn 
and waste made when we use the spools. In the spool- 
ing system there is a certain amount of yarn left on 
the spools at the warpers and this accumulates knots 
and makes waste and stale yarn. 


The over-end feed system used with the cones and 
high speed warpers gives an advantage over the spools 
and low speed warpers in that there is not as much 
tension on the yarn drawn from the cones, and more 
of the elasticity is left in the yarn than is the case 
where the strand of yarn is used to pull a spool. This 
advantage, however, may be lost at the slashers by 
using too much tension between the split rod and the 
loom beam, and so pulling the elasticity out of the 
yarn. 

It has recently come to the writer’s notice that the 
winders have an advantage in another respect. In a 
mill where both spoolers and winders are used it was 
decided to put the tenders on piece rates instead of 
paying by the day. This could be done in the case of 
the winders since the tender was winding onto empty 
cones each time. But it was found impractical to pay 
the spooler tenders by the spools, since partly empty 
spools} coming back from the warper room did not 
contain the same amount of yarn on the piece every 
time. This condition might not be the same in all 
mills, but in this one we often run small sets of as lit- 
tle as 5,000 yards off the spools, and then send them 
back to be re-filled. A study of the matter led to 
abandoning the piece rate for the spoolers. The spin- 
ning room from which warp yarn is fed to these spool- 
ers has several different size frames, and this pre- 
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vents the spoolers being paid by the box. 

When we come to consider the cost of production 
in comparing the spoolers and winders we do not get 
enough advantage of the one over the other to call 
either a real advantage. 

At the warping operation, however, we find quite a 
difference in the cost per pound. The following figures 
will give a good comparative cost. In both cases No. 
30s warp is used. 


LOW SPEED WARPING 


Labor cost per pound ______$ .0041 
Overhead cost per pound __ .0(12 


.0053 Total warping 
cost per pound for warp in cloth. 
HIGH SPEED WARPING 


Labor cost per pound ___-__-_ $ .0019 
Overhead cost per pound ___ .0011 





.0030 Total warping 
cost per pound for warp in cloth. 

To this point we have not considered the effect of 
the two systems on the most important point—the ef- 
fect on the cost per pound at the weaving operation. 
It is here that the advantage of the winders‘and high 
speed warpers is most pronounced. To bring out this 
point let us consider some figures. 

We are making a certain piece of goods. It costs 
$ .0092 to spool a pound of the 30s warp. It costs 
$ .0030 to warp a pound of same. It costs $.1457 to 
weave a pound of the goods. Let us consider that by 
using the winders and high speed warpers we are able 
to make warps with better weaving qualities, and so 
are able to raise the weave room production from 88 
per cent to 90 per cent on this piece of goods. The 
weave department labor and overhead burden per 
loom is $4.1032. The pounds produced on one loom 
in a week at 88 per cent are 28.16 and at 90 per cent 
production are 28.80. 

$4.1032 — 28.16 — $.1457 weave cost per pound 

at 88 per cent prod. 
4.1032 ~ 28.80 — $.1425 weave cost per pound 
at 90 per cent prod. 


Here then we see a gain of 1% cent per pound of 
cloth brought about by use of the winders and high 
speed warpers. This together with the saving at the 
warpers, will give us reason to consider the question 
of replacement of old style spoolers and warpers with 
the new winders and high speed warpers. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6020. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I note the inquiry of one of your contributors with 
regard to the experiences of mills which have replaced 
slow speed warpers and spoolers with winders and 
high speed warpers. The conditions in our mill are 
probably different from those in any other mill. We 
have replaced about two-thirds of our slow speed 
warpers and spoolers with winders and high speed 
warpers. This has all been ball warping; we have 
very little skein warping. 

We have found that the cost of winding yarn is 
practically the same as the cost of spooling. We have 
not found it possible to cut the spooling cost consid- 
erably. The cone will hold about three times as much 
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Replacementis practicable only when 
the new equipment will pay for itself 
within a reasonably short time by low- 
ering production cost . . . and enables 
the manufacturer to make a fair profit 
and to set a fair selling price on his goods. 


Kendall Mills*,Divisionof The Kendall 
Company, Thrift Plant, offers an exam- 
ple of such replacement. At onetime it 
used 7 hand cleaners to clean its quills. 
Later,it greatly reduced its cleaning cost 
by installing a quill cleaning machine. 


Still later, it replaced that machine 
by a Type K Quill Cleaner and reduced 
its cleaning cost an additional $1200.00 
a year. 


A number of other mills have saved 
money by replacing less efficient and 
more costly methods of quill cleaning 
with Type K machines. Some of these 
mills have made reports on what Type 
K Quill Cleaners have accomplished. 


Copies of these reports have been 
placed in a loose-leaf book, ‘‘Type K 
Facts.”’ It will be sent free to textile 


executives. Write for your copy. 

*Kendall Mills, manufacturers of Gauze 
for Curity and Bauer & Black products. 
Quality grey cloth in gauze constructions— 
Surgical Cloths—Tobacco Cloths—Curtain 
Cloths—Meat Cloths. 
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yarn as the average spool, and the operative will not 
have to change the package as often; but it takes 
much longer to put on an empty cone than it does a 
spool, and this offsets the increase in the size of the 
package. 

We made a considerable saving in creeling and 
warping. We were able to increase the yard per ball, 
as with the old system we were limited by the yards 
that we could put on a spool. We cut our warping 
cost approximately 42 per cent and our creeling cost 
about 47 per cent. We made a total saving on the in- 
vestment of about 17 per cent. This does not include 
the extra floor space that we have gained and the 
saving in horsepower. We also improved the running 
of our work and increased the production of our dye 
house, beaming and slashing. This saving was due 
to our being able to run more yards to the ball. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 6016. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


I note the question of “CoNTRIBUTOR No. 6008,” 
who wants information as to winding and high speed 
warping as compared with old style spooling and slow 
speed warping. Inasmuch as I have had experience 
on both automatic spoolers and high speed warpers, 
and winding and high speed warpers, I am glad to 
give you some figures on both. 

About three years ago, while at another mill, we 
changed from old style spoolers and warpers to auto- 
matic spoolers and warpers. The production ran 
about 30,000 pounds per week of 31s yarn. 

We replaced fourteen spoolers and 16 warpers of 
the old style with two automatic spoolers and three 
high speed warpers. With the old equipment we had 
14 spooler hands, two warper hands, three creel hands, 
one spool and beam hand and one yarn man. After 
changing over we ran the same room with four spool- 
er hands, one warper hand, one creel hand, one yarn 
man, one tailing machine hand, and one extra hand 
to help creel and take off beams. 

After increasing the pay of the automatic spooler 
hands several dollars over what they made on the old 
spoolers, this mill was able to cut the labor cost on 
spooling and warping 50 per cent. The saving in the 
spooling and warping was secondary to the saving in 
weaving. The weavers ran 25 to 116 per cent more 
looms, at the same time getting a higher production 
with fewer seconds. 

On the automatic spoolers the spooler hand does 
not have to find the loose end on the cheese (spool) 
and has no knots to tie as this is done automatically 
by the spooler machine. All the spooler hand does is 
place the full bobbin of yarn in the bobbin holder, 
fasten the loose end on the bobbin where it can be 
picked up by the knotter, put on empty cheeses and 
take off the full cheeses. In doing so she can do two 
to three times as much work as she formerly did on 
the old spoolers. 

On the warpers, twelve cheeses are put in or taken 
out at one time, and it is necessary to creel the warp- 


er for each beam. The beams hold about 30 per cent 


more yarn, however, than the old style warpers and 
can be creeled in ten to fifteen minutes. 
In my present connection, we are running 28,000 
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220 W. GRAND AVE., 


2 
__ 


F. C. POLEY, 1103 OAK ST., S.W., ATLANTA, GA. 


Speedy and 


Its TWIN DISCS revolving in oppo- 
any inexperienced op- 


FLOOR MACHINERY CO., INC. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
Southern Representative 


Diagraph 
—Dependable Equipment—Supplies and Ser- 
vice Will Effect Real Savings in Your Packing 
and Shipping Departments. 


—_—_— 


Use 
Diagraph 
Stencil Machines 
and Supplies 
for Marking 
Your Shipments. 


Three Types of 
Machines, three 
Sizes of Letters. 


Send Us Your Orders for Prompt Service. 


Diagraph Stencil Machines 
Stencil Filing Cabinets 
Oiled & Un-oiled Stencil Board 


Fountain 
Brushes 


Plain Stencil & Marking 


Brushes 
Marking Pots 
Brass Stencils 


Stencil 


Revolvin Stencils - 

Label Pastore For Ungummed 
Labels 

Label Moisteners for Gummed 
Labels 

Dry Mucilage 

Liquid Mucilage 

Marking Crayons 

Lumber Crayons 

Textile Crayons 


& Marking 


DIAGRAPH STENCIL MACHINE CORP. ,St.Louis,Mo. 


Sou. Rep. 


Southern Shippers Supply Co 


113 COURTLAND ST., S. E., ATLANTA, GA. 
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os New | EMPerature Regulator 


THERMOMETER 


TIME TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
ADJUSTMENT 













THERMOSTATIC BULB » 


will help you to get charts like this—> he 








on your size cooking kettles .. . 


To meet the demand for an Accurate, Dependable time 
temperature regulator of simple and rugged design we 


offer the regulator pictured above. 


COST IS LOW—With this new Powers Regulator you can 
now enjoy the benefits of Accurate Time and Temperature 
control for about 14 the cost of instruments used in the 
past for this purpose. There is no cost for upkeep as the 
regulator is self-operating, needing NO electricity or com- 


pressed air for its operation. 


EASY TO INSTALL—Only one thermostatic bulb is re- 
quired for temperature indication and control functions. 
Complicated compressed air piping and electrical wiring 
are unnecessary. Because of its simple and rugged design 


your own men can install it. 
Write now for Circular giving full particulars of this new Regulator. 


40 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 


| REGULATOR COMPANY 


‘del baitelm 2729 Greenview Ave., CHICAGO — Offices in 43 Principle Cities 
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pounds of yarn a week—6800 pounds of 8s, 10700 
pounds of 9s, and 10500 pounds of 13s. This produc- 
tion is run on three winders of 100 spindles each. We 
run these winders with 12 hands, which is the same 
number we used on the old style spoolers. The winder 
hand has to go through the same operation as if she 
were running spoolers. The winders run faster than 
the spoolers and a winder hand tends fewer spindles. 
The only saving we have been able to make on the wind- 
ers, about 5 per cent, is due to more yarn on the bob- 
bin now and the fact that we get more yarn on a cone 
than on a spool. 

On the old style warpers we had one warper hand 
and three creel hands. At present we run with one 
warper hand and two creel hands. We get about 30 
per cent more yarn on a beam and do not have to 
let the warper stand, except when changing from one 
yarn number to a different yarn number. To creel one 
of these warpers requires from 45 minutes to one 
hour and a half depending on whether or not the 
creel is single or double. Since putting in these wind- 
ers and high speed warpers we have been able to re- 
duce spooling and warping costs 25 per cent, but have 
not been able to reduce our weaving proportionately 
although we do have better running warps. 


Either the automatic spooler and warper or the 
winders and high speed warpers will show a saving 
over the old style spoolers and warpers and also give 
better running work in the weave room. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6021. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in reply to the inquiry of “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 6008” with regard to comparative cost and pro- 
duction using high speed winders for high speed 
warpers instead of old-style spoolers and slow speed 
warpers. 

I am a little at a loss to give any exact compara- 
tive figures in regard to the cost of operating on our 
old style spoolers and warpers as compared to high 
speed warpers and winders which we now have. In 
our particular case our warp yarns range from 12s to 
17s, about 50 per cent being 14s. Our production on 
55 hours of warp yarn will average approximately 
225,000 to 240,000 pounds, and the machinery we have 
for this is 18 winders, 110 spindles each, or 1,980 
spindles running approximately 500 yards per minute, 
and 9 high speed warpers running approximately 350 
yards per minute. 

With reference to reduction in the number of op- 
eratives and labor cost on winders as compared to old 
style spoolers, we were able to reduce our cost about 
10 per cent, but on the warpers we have reduced our 
cost approximately 60 per cent. There are other 
things, however, which enter into the advisability of 
changing over from®m old style spoolers to high speed 
winders in the Way of increased efficiency in our weave 
room. When we first installed a few winders as an 
experiment we followed the yarn to the weave room 
and found that the warps made from yarn from the 
winders ran from 15 to 20 per cent better than the 
warps made from the old spoolers; that means, of 
course, that there was 15 to 20 per cent less loom stops 
attributable to warp causes. 
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Here is a condition 
that accounts for 
many advyeing 
failure?! 





Before Processing After Processing 





XPERIENCE has shown that most failures in 

textile dyeing are due to bad dispersion of the vat 
colors. The two micro-photographs above show the 
difference between an ordinary sample of pigment, and 
the same pigment after processing in the Premier Mill. 
Bad mixing in its initial manufacture, or long standing 
prior to use, will cause re-agglomeration. You know 
what sort of a result this is going to give in your textile 
dyeing. 


Why continue to take a chance on this? The Premier 
Colloid Mill offers a simple and efficient method of 
color mixing. Positive adjustment 
to fine limits of the clearance be- 
tween rotor and stator assures an 
output of paste that you can rely 
on to be of uniform consistency and 
that will not re-agglomerate. 


It will pay you to investigate the 
Premier Colloid Mill and its appli- 


cation to the color mixing problems 
of the textile industry. 


PREMIER 
Colloid Mills 


~~ 


Write for our interesting booklet 
telling the full story of the Premier 
Colloid Mill and its application to 


the Textile Industry. 





PREMIER MILL CORPORATION 
Geneva, N. Y. 


New York Office: Premier Mill Corporation, 420 Lexington Ave. 
Boston Office: Lindner & Co., Inc., 88 Broad St. 
Chicago Office: General Industrial Laboratories, 222 W. Adams St. 
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...on grounds that are of unusually good fastness to 


light with PONTAMINE DIAZO BLUE 5GL 


ONTAMINE DIAZO BLUE 
on produces green and 
bright shades of developed 
blue. It is especially suited 
for dyed grounds for white 
discharges on rayon and cot- 
ton piece goods. 


in Canada by Canadian Industries Limited, Dyestuffs Division, Canada Cement Building, Montreal, Canada 


Another important and 
useful property of Pont- 
amine Diazo Blue 5GL is 
its unusually good fastness 
to light. 

Write for further particulars 
regarding this product. 


DU PONT DYESTUFFS 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington, Delaware 
SALES OFFICES: Boston, Mass., Charlotte, N. C., Chicago, Ill., New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Providence, R. I., and San Francisco, Calif. Represented 
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With reference to claims of more production per 
operative over ordinary spoolers, I will say that from 
our experience so far this difference is small; the 
only way we were able to reduce the cost of winding 
over spooling was by increasing the amount of spin- 
dies the winder hands were running, thereby decreas- 
ing machine efficiency and increasing operative effi- 
ciency. 

If I remember correctly, when we first installed 
high speed winders the machine people figured on get- 
ting approximately 75 per cent machine production, 
but later, after many experiments, decided, and we 
have proven this to be a fact, that by decreasing ma- 
chine production to about 60 per cent, which automat- 
ically increased operative production, we could lowér 
our cost per pound. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6013. 


Keeping Out Slugs in White and Colored 
Work. 


A carefully followed system of inspection and ade- 
quate cleaning is recommended. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to offer a few suggestions in connec- 
tion with stopping bad work from the card room, and 
also on preventing dirty slugs and colored slugs in 
white work where a mill runs both white work and 
colors. 


First, keep the white work and colors separated as 
much as possible; that is, keep the white work on one 
side of the room and the colors on the other side of 
the room. 


We start in our opener room. We run colors and 
white in our openers, and when we finish colors we 
clean out all machines and blow them out with air and 
run about thirty pounds of white card strips through 
the opener and conveyor pipe. We also use the same 
system on the pickers, using the same card strips 
that we used in the opener room. 

On the cards we do not allow any fanning or blow- 
ing off with air. We mop our cards with a mop made 
of slasher waste, and use air on Saturdays when the 
stock is all run out of the cards. 


Coiler heads are cleaned out each morning before 
the cards are started up, and care is taken not to get 
any stripping waste on the sliver when the cards are 
stripped out. 

On the drawing, the section man cleans the draw- 
ing rollers each day, and the frame hands pick the 
clearers each doff and clean up the frame while there 
are no cans under the heads, as I believe a lot of the 
dirty waste slugs come from the drawing. 

On the slubbers we keep our clearers picked often 
and pick the flyers and spindles each doff. On speed- 
ers we use the same system, and also have the tops of 
the frames wiped off before the roving is laid up on the 
frame, and have the speeder tenders watch the roving 
creel for any slugs that got by. We do not allow any 
singling or doubling because a frame hand knows 
when one is made and can surely keep them out of the 
work. 
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“Harness down?’ ae 


ORIGINAL @rz GENUINE 
The Leatsrer the Hair or 


with 


“No, we use (Bonde 


Harness Straps. 


3 


The old ery of ‘‘harness down”’ is very 
rarely heard when looms are equipped 
with ae Harness Straps. 


Made from specially tanned, tough, 
strong leather, 2 Harness Straps 
give extra long life—and in that long 
life are decided loom savings. 


All fwee™ Textile Leathers give that 
long life satisfaction. Many, many 
mills keep their production steady and 
even by insisting upon getting the gen- 
uine 622% Tioom Leathers. - 


Try them on your next order. 





Other ~aee= Textile Leathers are: 


mee Check Straps 

BEE Lug Straps 

Pen Hold-up Straps 

PER Loom Pickers 

pean Solid Round Leather 
Belting 

oral 


Picker Leathers 


Manufactured exclusively by 


CHARLES a 
Lo COMPANY 


617-623 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Leather Curriers and Manufacturers of 
Tertile Leathers and Belting 
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Mil alicia running io bree 65,000 looms wauippedauk 
FLAT STEEL HEDDLES have made the following state- 
ments peed their preterenes for ss type of 







A "Prefer Flat Steel Heddle for our work, as same is 
very heavy and life of other harness too short." 


2. "Cotton harness breaks too easily — Flat Steel 
‘Heddles last for years." 


3. “They are easier to handle." 


4. “We are gradually changing over to Steel Heddles 


‘—they make it possible to carry less inventory in 
harness and last longer." 


5. "Prefer Flat Steel Heddle over cotton dea te 

longer life—and they can be used on any sley 

goods by taking off or adding heddles.”. 3 

6. “Prefer Flat Steel Heddles due to less nesoliet 

_ account uniformity of eye, lasting wee = 
"friction allowing higher speeds, etc." s 















These are just a few of the complimentary statements 
we have received on Flat Steel Heddles. 






Can you meet the competition of these mills without 
the benefits of FLAT STEEL HEDDLES? 





Ask for complete iajivnidiidl! 






Main Office and Plant 
2100 West Allegheny Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Southern Plant 
621. East McBee Ave. 
Greenville, S. C. , 






New England Office 
44 Franklin St. 
Providence, R. |. 







Foreign Offices , 
“Huddersf eld, England 
Shanghai, China 













rrr creer 
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On the spinning we have the spinners pick out all 
of the slugs and colors that have got by, and we post 
these on a bulletin board, and the overseer checks up 
on the slugs each spinner has found daily and if any 
spinner has not found what he thinks she should, we 
have that spinner up, and the next day the same spin- 
ner gets her share. We do not pay any premiums for 
this, and roving taken out goes back to the card room 
and is separated out, and the frame hand gets back 
the ones he let get by, and pulls off the mixed or slugs 
and sends them back to the spinning. We also caution 
our spoolers and have them watch for slugs also. 


We have found this system very good. But it must 
be checked daily, and we must never let up. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 5096. 


Dividends 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Those who invest their money in a cotton mill 
expect it to pay them a regular dividend; likewise, 
those who invest their brains and manual labor ex- 
pect a regular livelihood. Hence, those who do the 
actual work must do it in a way that will bring the 
greatest good to all concerned. 

There are folks who think that owning a cotton 
mill is just like owning a gold mine, but those who 
believe this have never figured the income and the 
outgo of a cotton mill. For instance, take the mill 
that has a weekly production of 80,000 pounds, their 
payroll being based on that quantity; let the produc- 
tion fall to 70,000 pounds, and at the same time their 
payroll and incidental expenses are still about as 
much as they were when the production was 80,000 
pounds. Say that the product was worth 40 cents 
per pound. 10,000 pounds lost, at 40 cents a pound 
would amount to a loss of $4,000 in one week. Does 
that sound like a gold mine? I should say not! 
However, if we reverse that and gain 10,000 pounds, 
then it would look more like a gold mine. 

What I am trying to get at is this, and I am 
speaking to the man in the mill, when the boss calls 
on you for more production he does so because he 
wants to keep the production up to standard, and on 
the increase, for he knows that these dividends, and 
this livelihood for you, about which I have been talk- 
ing, are all based upon that production. When he 
talks to you about the bad work you are making he 
is trying to take care of you. Every pound of sec- 
onds sold has to be sold at a cut price, and it is 
pretty hard to sell at that. 

When he says put the oil in the oil holes, and not 
on the floor, he does so inasmuch as he knows that 
oil wasted cuts into both the dividends and your 
livelihood, and when he cautions you to be careful 
when putting on a new part and to see that it fits 
correctly, he does so because he knows that if it is 
not put on right it will soon be worn out and, you 
may be sure that he is looking out for the interests 
of all concerned. 

When he tells you that the belt you have brought 
to him can be made to run longer, he is speaking 
from his knowledge that belting is one of the most 
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They Must Be Good | 


Stewart Compounds and Whitney Chain Drives 
have proved under rigid tests that end breakage 
is reduced from 50% to 70%. It reduces upkeep 
of the frame by reducing vibration. It costs much 
less to operate. It reduces load on cone belt 35 


to 50%. 


Mills equipped with Stewart Compounds in 1931 


include such concerns as: 


CAROLINA COTTON & WOOLEN MILLS CO. 
MANVILLE JENCKES CO. 
: CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE CORP. 
; BEMIS BROS. BAG CO. 
: WEST POINT MFG. CO. 
—and more than 350 other mills throughout the 
South and East. 


STEWART COMPOUND 


AND 
WHITNEY CHAIN DRIVE 
for 


Providence, Whiti 


0 7 


Waterpower, Saco-Pettee, Saco-Lowell, and H. & B. 


Jacks, Rovings, Intermediates and 


PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., Inc. 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
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DYEING ROVING AND YARNS 
IN SAME MACHINE FOR ECONOMY 


Now, with the Gaston County Combination Roving and Yarn Dyeing Ma- 
chine, you can dye roving bobbins and package yarns in same machine. 
This means a great saving in material and time when running sample or 
small orders—as compared to running them from dyed raw stock. 


This Gaston County Dyeing Process also makes it possible to get many new 
novelty color combinations in the spinning. 


Gaston County Dyeing Equipment is the achievement of engineers who 
think in terms of efficiency, service and economy—not how cheaply it can 


be built. 


When you install a Gaston County unit, you can be sure of getting a thor- 
oughly proved process as conceived by the greatest minds in the dyeing 
and drying field. 


Write for information and list of users. 
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INVENTORS AND 
MAKERS OF 






Beams and machines 
for Beam Drying, 
Beam Winding, Beam 
Dyeing, Package 
Dyeing, Package 
Drying, Bleaching on 
Beams and Packages, 
Roving Dyeing, Rov- 
ing Drying. 









GASTON COUNTY DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Dyeing and Drying Machinery Only 


Main Office and Plant STANLEY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Address all correspondence to our main office. 
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expensive things which a mill has to buy and will 
dig deep into the profits. 


He calls your attention to the white waste on the 
floor for the reason that white waste can be run over 
and will bring a good price, but if it should have to 
be baled and sold as dirty sweepings, it would bring 
very little. 


He warns you against getting the card fly and 
motes mixed together; he does so because he knows 
that card fly is worth more than motes, and he knows 
that if they get mixed and baled up together they 
will have to be sold as motes, thereby cutting deeper 
into your own livelihood. When he speaks to you 
about breaking so many roving sticks, as most of us 
call them, it is due to the fact that they cost a lot of 
money in the run of a year, and some of you would 
be surprised to know just how much, and when he in- 
sists that you find the fly pressers when they fly off 
your flyers it is because he knows that they can be 
put back on the flyers and will run as good as new, 
and by making the old ones hold out as long as pos- 
sible he will be saving money for the company and 
helping you. 

When he tells you to be careful when stripping 
cards and not let the stripping rolls hit the coiler 
head, he does so because of his knowledge that this 
will ruin the wires on the fillet, and stripper fillet 
costs a lot of money. 


His admonition that you watch and not let the 
roving or empty bobbins fall off your frames into the 
flyers is because he knows:this will break the bolst- 
ers, and bolsters, too, cost a lot of money and will 
take their toll of profits from all concerned. 


He knows that bursted bobbins; carelessness in 
brushing down the top of the house, thereby hitting 
electric light bulbs and breaking them; spinning 
travelers thrown on the floor—one of the most ex- 
pensive things bought around a mill—and many oth- 
er forms of waste, cut down on the profits of the 
mill and react unfavorably on both the investor and 
the wage earner. 


The writer could tell you of a million other things 
that would cut down on the profits, but he has said 
enough to show you that the overseer is your friend, 
that is, if he tells you about these things. If he has 
not told you about them he is not your friend, be- 
cause he does not care whether you or the stockhold- 
ers get anything out of it. However, such an over- 
seer will not get his long, for the management will 
soon get wise to him and he will have to move on. 


And now, to those of you who believe that owning 
a cotton mill is equal to owning a gold mine, I want 
to say that it is not, and never will be, not unless we 
improve a lot and cut out this awful waste which 
costs the mills so much, and, as I have tried to show 
you, also costs the wage earner. It causes the mills to 
run short time when orders fail to come in, but if 
they had the money that had been wasted, by the 
writer, and by you, they could have stocked all of 
their warehouses with their products until times got 
better, and it would never have affected the divi- 
dends of the stockholders nor our own livelihood. 
J. T. D. (MIss.) 
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This Brand 
has meant First Quality 


LEATHER BELTING 


to two generations of 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXECUTIVES | 


Your orders are solicited. 
Our guarantee protects your purchase. 
We Ship Quick! 


The Akron Belting Company | 
Akron, Ohio 


Direct Sales Representatives: 
L. L. HASKINS L. F. MOORE 


P. O. Box No. 241 P. O. Box 1293 
Greenville, S. C. Memphis, Tenn. 







Are You Buying Loom Lubrication 
—or Floor Oil? 


Look at the floors under your looms—and you'll 
see the point. For you pay lubricant prices for 
those pools of oil under each loom. Worse, these 
mean undependable lubrication at high lubricant 















and labor cost. Still worse, the dripping and 
leaking oil damages the goods in process, reduc- 
ing your profits. 

NON-FLUID OIL does away with the evils of 
liquid oil lubrication. Highly adhesive, it stays 
in bearings, giving constant and dependable 
lubrication and outlasting liquid oil from 3 to 






5 times. 


Write today for free testing sample and bul- 
letin, “Lubrication of Tertile Machinery.” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
MAIN OFFICE: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 




















Southern Agent, L. W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. O. 
WAREHOUSES: 
Chicago, Il. Providence, R. I. Atlanta, Ga. 






Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Detroit, Mich. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Spartanburg, S. C 


New Orleans, La. 
















REGISTERED 


OIL 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


TRADE MARK 


NON-F 


U US PAT OFFICEA 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 
















Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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Meet the 


The saving you can make by using this company’s 
unusual re-fluting service will amount up to a nice 
sum in a short time. 


The special built and patented machines owned 
exclusively by this company, enable us to re-raise 
and re-size the flutes back to the original diameter 
of a new roll. 


We can re-flute your old rolls and install new necks 
at a much lower price than the cost of new rolls. 


Many leading textile mills are now turning over 
to us, all of their steel roller work. Most of them 
started by sending us a few badly worn rolls. 


We invite you also to send us the worst roll you 
can find in your mill, and see for yourself the qual- 
ity of our re-fluting and re-necking jobs—or write 
for information and prices. 


Gastonia repair service is unequalled on: 


STEEL ROLLS 
FLYERS 
SPINDLES 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE‘CO. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
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“High Cost of Rolls” Problem 


with this Unusual Repair Service 
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More About Cockled Yarn. 


It is not too late for you to contribute your opinions 
as to the causes of cockled yarn. Let us hear from 
youl 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In a recent number, “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4990” 
asked the following questions: What actually takes 
place when cockled yarn is made on a spinning frame? 
Why the little soft lump, without twist, which will 
strike out when the last bit of tension is applied to 
the thread? He said he wanted a broader answer than 
the mere statement that the rolls are set too close. 

I have encountered three conditions which have 
produced cockled yarn. 

1. Rolls set too close. Cockled yarn can be made 
with too close roll settings even when a light self- 
weighted middle top roll is used, if the weight of that 
roll is more than say 1,500 grains and the fibers can- 
not slip freely. In this discussion, however, the usual 
weighted middle top roll is considered. 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 4990” asks for the cause be- 
hind the cause of cockled yarn. Where rolls are set 
too close, the long fibers in the roving are held by 
the middle rolls while the front rolls slip over them, 
the short fibers in the roving being drawn through as 
usual. To my mind, this slipping of the rolls over the 
long fibers, even though it takes place for only an in- 
stant, stretches the long fibers to their full length so 
that when they are released by the middle rolls they 
spring to the front rolls and go through in coils or 
cockles. Naturally some short fiber would be caught 
up with these coils, increasing the size of the lump. 

2. Grooved or creased front top rolls. Here the 
action on the fiber seems just the reverse as when the 
rolls are set too close. When the roving traverse 
brings the roving to that place on the front top roll 
where a groove or crease has been made by a hard 
end or lap-up, the front top roll slides over the longer 
fibers held most securely in the body of the roving just 
in front of the bite of the middle rolls, so that a curl- 
ing action results with some of the fibers curling up 
or back along the roving. This comes through as a 
poorly-drafted place or lump in the roving. 

3. Low speeds. Only a man who has worked fair- 
ly long cotton in a mill driven by inadequate water- 
power can appreciate fully how much constant speed 
means to the uniformity of his yarn. I have had the 
experience of slow speeds caused by low water and 
high water, by leaves on the racks, etc., etc. With 
1 3/16-inch carded stock, spinning 40s, it was found 
inadvisable to let the front roll speed get below 95, 
with 118 r.p.m. as the normal speed. The cockles 
caused by low speed do not show up as prominently 
as the lumps caused by too close roll settings and 
grooved rolls, but rather a semi-cockled condition re- 
sults, with large, weak places at irregular intervals. 
Since the fibers, in drafting, are straightened largely 
by friction with each other, and as the straightening 
force is proportional to the speed with which the fibers 
are drawn over each other, it is evident the low speed 
leaves the fibers in a somewhat wrinkled condition, 
and where any number of long fibers are present which 
require correct drafting conditions for their parallel- 
ization, the semi-lump is bound to develop. 
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AM outwears other 
top roll materials 


Because of the Special tannage 
and treatment which prevents : 
roughing and withstands the 
hard ends, it will not split and 
prevents hollowing out. Re- 
quests for samples and _infor- 
mation should be directed to: 


-AC.LAWRENCE LEATHER CO. 


: 204 WEST McBEE AVE. 


SAWYER STREET 


GREENVILLE, S. C. PEABODY, MASS. 





CARD CLOTHING | 
SERRATED WIRES 
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larity are just a 
few of the fea- 
tures that make 
Platt’s Clothing 
pay for itself in 
such a short 
ime. 


NO GRINDING 
NO STRIPPING 








LATT ‘FPRERES, 
OULEVARD DE LYON, ROUBAIX, FRANCE 


Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
P. O. BOX 407, LEXINGTON, N. C. 


J. W. & H. Platt, Byron Works, Bouverle Bd., Harrow, England 
Continental Branches in ROUEN, . , BALB, 
_  Ofher StULHOUSE, BARCELONA, TORINO, Ete. 
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PLL CCC LT iin TTL sunnunpeneneene 


Predominating ! 


Even felt cloths can stand out in their 
field, as is proven by the unanimous 
approval of “Philadelphia” throughout 
the textile industry. 


Roller Cloths of the correct cushion 
and uniformity. 


Clearer Cloths with thick strong nap 


that cannot pull out. 
that clears rolls entirely of short fibre. 





PHILADELPHIA FELT COMPANY 
FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Philadelphia = 
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Brushes that do not shirk 


Gastonia Brushes are made by specialists who know 
how to put service into them for textile mill pur 
They produce efficiency and economy that 
is rarely seen in textile brushes. 
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Write for infor- 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., GASTONIA, N. C. 


GASTONIA Brushes 
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BARBER-COLMAN 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS| 


HIGH SPEED WARPERS, 
‘WARP TYFNG MACHINES 


WAKP-DRAWING MACHINES 


General Ofices and Plasc 
ROCKFORD, ILL., U. $. A. 
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Uniform length 


Slasher Cloths with 
and porosity to thoroughly force sizing 


Philadelphia specializes in Stamping 
Blankets, Palmer Blankets for Sanfor- 
izing and Lapping Cloth for Printing. 


Our Southern Sales Manager, 
Clarence B. Seal, will gladly 
assist you on felt cloth prob- 
inquiries to 
Philadelphia. 


Felt Cloths 


PROVEN IN SERVICE 
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Save time and money by having your card screens overhauled 
by specialists here in the South. 
parts for all makes of card screens, 
work and prompt service. Write for information. 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS 

GASTONIA, N. C. 

Manufacturers and Rebuilders of Card Screens, Spinning 
Cylinders and Drying Cans. 


We carry a complete line of 
and guarantee satisfactory 


222 E. LONG ST. 
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"BARKLEY MACHINE WORK 
MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY PARTS 


Cut Gears—Cast Tooth Gears 


Parts for Kitson —— Nasmith Combers, Whitin 
General Textile Repairs. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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PATENTS 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney, 1408-0, Johnston Bldg. 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
# fora Ginited States ‘Patent Office 
WASHINGTON OFFICE: 941 MUNSEY BLDG. 
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Cockling, then, is caused by faulty drafting condi- 
tions, which result in leaving numbers of the fibers 
in a coiled, not paralleled strand. As such a heavy 
place in the yarn resists the insertion of twist, and as 
twist could hardly be inserted into coiled fibers, the 
twist runs to the smaller or lighter places in the yarn, 
following the line of least resistance. Without twist, 
the cockled places are easily broken, as the fibers 
straighten out when tension is applied. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 5039. 


A Discussion of Cotton Classing 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Not having seen anything recently in “How OTHER 
MEN MANAGE” pertaining to cotton classing, I would 
like to write a few lines about this branch of the mill 
and the system which we employ at our plant. 

As soon as the cotton arrives at the mill it is 
weighed and a good size sample drawn from each side 
of the bale. A tag with the following data is tied on 
each bale: Invoice number, mark, bale number and 
weight; another tag with the same data on it is placed 
in the samples. 

After the cotton has been weighed and samples 
drawn the samples are brought to the classing room 
and classed for grade, staple, color, etc. 

The cotton classer keeps a record of each bale on 
reports that show: Invoice number, mark, number of 
bales, grade and broker. 

Any bales that are found not to equal the type 
bought on are rejected and samples sent to the broker 
along with a classification sheet which gives: Broker’s 
name, grade, type, mark, bale number, weight, com- 
press number, classification and disposition. 

Red tags marked Rejected are placed on all bales 
that are found not to be up to standard. Any bales 
that are found to be better than the type bought on 
are marked up and used for our finer counts or sold 
to other mills. Blue tags marked Transfer are used 
on these bales. 

Forty bales are delivered to the opening room on 
an order issued by the classer. The cotton is opened 
by the boss picker man who checks the bale marks and 
number with the mixing order and lays the bales 
around the bale breaker, having first a Middling bale, 
then a Strict Middling, etc. 

When all the bales are opened the mixing order 
and bale tags are returned to the classer who checks 
bales off his reports, and the date used. 

We use ten marks for a mixing, and when the cot- 
ton is opened a layer or two is used from each bale 
at a time. Before any cotton is put through the bale 
breaker, the overseer of carding also staples each bale 
thereby giving us a double check. 

We also use a color system which works out very 
well. Our 1%-inch stock is called Q stock and is 


marked green from the pickers to the looms; our 
1 5/16-inch cotton is called W stock and marked pink. 
At any time while going through the different de- 
partments it is very easy to tell what stock is being 
run by looking at the color tag on the frame. 

I would like to hear what systems other men have 
for handling their cotton. 
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Hurricane'’ LOOP DRYER 
Handles Variety of Fabrics Effictently 


Quick Drying—Moderate Temperatures—No Tension 
The illustration shows a Loop Dryer for floor covering, 
nearly 200 ft. long, one of the largest ever built. 


Other “‘Hurricane’’ Loop Dryers are especially adapted 
to crepes, georgettes, plush, velvet, toweling, etc. Exten- 
sively used for Silk, Rayon, Cotton and Wool Fabrics. 
Built also for Drying and Shrinking. 


“Hurricane” VACUUM EXTRACTOR 


This machine, for extracting moisture from cloth at high speed and tn full 
open width, can be operated in range with the ‘“‘Hurricane’’ Loop Oryer or 
ether Continuous Equipment. 


RAW STOCK DRYERS 


New Design - - Greater Capacity. 
Lower Operating Costs. 





THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
DRYERS for ALL Textiles from Raw Stock to Finished Fabrics 











BARBER 
TAPES ARE 
DEPENDABLE 


Ue 


That’s why so many mills prefer 
them. Mill men who “know” 
always specify BARBER 
TAPE because they know 
they’re getting the best. 
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BARBER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


BARBER 


SPINNING AND 
TWISTING TAPES 
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The booklets or catalogs briefly men- 
tioned below may be obtained by any 
reader of COTTON who will write to 


the Company issuing them or to 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


1. Cotton Picking, Oarding and Spinning 
—<Oovered by three different catalogs. Pick- 
ing catalog covers Opening and Picking Ma- 
ehinery; Card Room catalog covers Oards, 
Oombers and Roving Frames; Yarn Machin- 
ery catalog covers Spinning, Twisting, Spool- 
ing, Quilling and Reeling By Whitin Ma- 
ehine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 

2. Pepperell Equipment—10 page illustrat- 
ed booklet, showing High Speed Warping 
from cones as adopted by Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Oompany after thorough experi- 
ments. Installation and product photographs. 
Issued by Universal Winding Oompany, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


4. New Methods of Opening Cotton, also 
‘*Brown’’ Automatic Mixing and Cleaning 
Distributor — Illustrated booklets showing 
advantages of Oentrif-Air Ootton Oleaning 
System. Pamphlets also on better picking 
and carding and pneumatic trunk line clean- 
er. Issued by Centrif-Air Machine Oompany, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

8. ‘*Textile Brushes’’—10 page booklet 
fllustrating brushes for cleaning every part of 
mill. By Gastonia Brush Oo., Gastonia, N. O. 


10. Leathers, Textile—Booklet No. 101, 48 
pages. Illustrated. Showing BONDARON 
Check Straps—Lug Straps—Harness Straps 
—Pickers—Belting, both round and flat, ete. 
Horsepower tables and other interesting in- 
formation. By Charles Bond Oompany, 617 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

11. Whitinsville Rings—16 page illustrat- 
ed booklet. Describing ring manufacture, 
measurements, types, uses. How to deter- 
mine flange sizes. By Whitinsville Spinning 
Ring Co., Whitinsville, Mass. 


12-A—Instruction Manual for Type K Bob- 
bin Cleaner. Also Instruction Manual for 
Utsman Bobbin Cleaner—two separate book- 
lets describing adjustments of machines out- 
lined, and also describing effect of bobbin 
shapes upon the cleaning process. These 
booklets intended for users of machines out- 
lined. Applicants should designate which 
booklet is desired. By the Terrell Machine 
Company, Charlotte, N. O. 


12-B—Instruction Manual for the Termaco 
Roving Bobbin Cleaner—booklet in four sec- 
tions on adjustment of machine; on how to 
use machine to best advantage in reducing 
waste and saving labor; parts catalog; de- 
scription of new attachments which can be 
applied to earlier models of the machine. By 
the Terrell Machine Company, Charlotte, N. O. 


13-A—Equipping Modern Textile Plants— 
Booklet, 85 pages, illustrated. Describes 
value of Monel Metal equipment in textile 
plants and presents reports from mill own- 
ers and operators on actual experiences: 
equipment, descriptions, etc. Also Dyed in 
the Trhith—Reprints of advertisements of 
special interest to textile dyers. Interna- 
tional Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

15. The Powers System of Thermostatic 
Control—‘ ‘Slasher Room is Bottle-Neck of 
Textile Mill.’’ 18 page illustrated booklet 
showing importance of proper treatment of 
cloth in slasher room and advantages of Ther- 
mostat over hand control. Also room tem- 
perature control illustrations. Issued by 
Powers Regulator Co., 2789 Greenview Ave., 
Ohicago, M1). 

17. Arcy—12 page booklet on getting most 
value from starch in warp sizing and cloth 
ne By Drake Oorporation, Norfolk, 

18. Popular Industrial Chemistry—162- 
pege handbook for dyers, chemists, finishers, 
purchasing sgents. By Kali Manufacturing 
eee 1404 No. Front S8t., Philadelphia, 


COTTON 


XTILE BOOKLETS 
Worth Writing For/ 


19. Quaker City Chemical Co.—48-page 
booklet containing useful information, tables, 
formulae, on dyeing, bleaching and finishing 
all textiles. Issued by above company, 2786 
North Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


20. Bleaching, < e Finishing and 
Printing Textile Goods—70-page booklet con- 
taining interesting information on faults and 
methods in finishing goods, useful tables and 
definitions. By Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, 
Mass. 


21. Warp Sizing and Composition of Cot- 
ton—Folder containing reprints of articles 
carried by textile publications of interest to 
progressive mill superintendents. By Seydel- 
Wooley Co, 748 Rice St., Atlanta, Ga. 


22. Tragasol and Its Uses—Booklet, 60 
pages, constituents and properties—Dissolv- 
ing and preparation—sizing and dressing of 
yarns—cloth finishing—miscellaneous. By 
John P. Marston Oo., 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


23. Practice of Rayon Sizing in American 
Mills, Raygomm, Lakoe Gum—Three booklets 
on products for sizing and finishing rayon 
and other textiles, presented by Stein Hall 
& Oo., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York, 
 - 


25—‘‘Lupogum’’ and ‘‘Monopole Oil’’— 
Two booklets on textile sizing and finishing 
products. Jacques Wolf & Oompany, Pas- 
saic, N. J. 


27. The Seven Factors of Belting Economy 
—Booklet, 112 pages, illustrated, containing 
authoritative information on the economical 
layout, care and operation of belt drives. 
Chas. A. Schieren Company, 88 Ferry Street, 
New York Oity. 


28. Akron Belting—Practical rules and 
general information for users of belting with 
belting catalog. By Akron Belting Oo., 
Akron, Ohio. 


29. Continuous Card Stripper—A 20 page 
booklet describing in detail continuous card 
strippers, their advantages, the power re- 
quired to operate, etc. Saco-Lowell Shops, 
147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


$0. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—382 
pages, illustrated. Data covering the eco- 
nomical lubrication of all textile machines. 
New York and New Jersey Lubricant Oo., 
292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


$1. Canvas Baskets and Trucks — Doff 
boxes, trucks and for all textile uses. By 
Rockweave Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 


88. Sleaziness in Full Fashioned Knitting 
—TIllustrated survey with samples of fabric 
showing causes of sleaziness and methods to 
be employed in eliminating it—By Textile 
Machine Works, Reading, Pa. (This com- 
pany also issues parts catalog for Reading 
full fashioned machine with general informa- 
tion on subject of full fashioned knitting.) 


41. Budget Control—40-page booklet show- 
ing how each part of business budget should 
be prepared and principles of its effective 
operation together with a summary of bene- 
fits. By Ernst & Ernst, accountants, 27 
Cedar Street, New York, N. Y. (This com- 
pany also has available booklets on Standard 
Costs, Business Control Through Analysis, 
The Better Wage, Factors to Consider in 
Working Out Mergers.) 


42. Textiles and the Telephone Typewriter 
—6 page booklet on telephone typewriter 
service for communication between mills and 
selling houses. By American Tel and Tel. 
Co., Long Lines Department, Atlanta, Ga. 


44. Points of Interest in and Around At- 
lanta—86 pages. Illustrated, describing 
places of scenic and historic interest in At- 
lanta in particular, and the Southeast in 
general. Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, West 


Peachtree, Fifth, Sixth & Oypress Sts., At- 
lanta, Ga. 
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45. Fidelity Universal Ribbers—A forty- 
eight page booklet showing the advantages 
and many styles of ribbed fabrie and de- 
scribing in detail and illustrating the latest 
developments in ribbers. Sent free on re- 
quest by Fidelity Machine Oo., 8908 Frank- 
ford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

46. Mundet’s New Black Book—lIncluding 
specifications for the installation of cork- 
pipe covering under various conditions, tell- 
ing how thick the insulation should be, list- 
ing the sundries that are needed with cork 
pipe covering—showing what to do when 
pipes are close together, explaining how te 
order, prices, etc. Copy sent free to anyone 
interested in cork pipe insulation. L, Mun- 
det and Son, Inc., 450—Seventh Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

50. The Effect of Belt Tension on the 
Cost of Belting—a 12-page booklet, giving a 
non-technical explanation of belt tensions, 
the coefficient of friction of various kinds of 
belts, the effect of belt tension on belt costs, 
and the proper care of belting to assure long 
life and low costs. Sent free on request. 
Chas. A. Schieren Oo., 80 Ferry 8&t., New 
York, N. Y. 

52. The Lincoln Twin Dise Floor Machine 
—showing the many advantages of clean, 
sanitary floors, the saving of time and labor 
through using floor cleaning machines and 
describing in detail the various models of 
Lincoln floor machines. Lincoln-Schlueter 
Floor Machinery Oo., 218 W. Grand Ave., 
Ohicago, Ill. 

54. Shipper’s Handy Helper—A forty-eight 
page booklet giving valuable information en 
shipping problems, including suggestions on 
packing, marking, numbering and invoicing 
shipments and describing the principal items 
generally used in shipping departments. 
Southern Shippers Supply Co., 118 Courtland 
St., 8.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

55. Interpretation of Analysis for the 
Layman—aAn eight page boeklet explaining 
what the various terms used in fatty oil ané 
sulfonated oil analysis mean, enabling the 
ordinary textile man without chemical eduea- 
tion to interpret the various chemica) anal- 
zee. National Oil Products Co., Harrison, 


56. Technical Service Data—giving infor- 
mation on processes of textile manufacture 
in the use of oils, softeners, etc. National 
Oil Products Oo., Harrison, N. J. 

57. Reducing Textile Costs and Troubles 
telling all about the benefits of water treat- 
ment. Permutit Co., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York, WN. Y. 

61. Belt User’s Book—76-page book with 
suggestions, rules, tables and charts helpful 
in the purchasing, application, use and care 
of belting. J. E Rhoads and Son, 85 North 
6th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

62. Rubber Products for the Textile In- 
dustry—a 40-page booklet giving a wealth of 
information on the proper selection, installa- 
tion and operation of rubber belts, together 
with charts showing horsepower rating pul- 
ley sizes, V-belt sizes, also information on all 
types of hose and rubber covered rolls used 
in the textile industry. Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Manhattan Ine., 
Passaic, N. J. 

63. S-W Paint Standardization Plan—val- 
uable booklet telling how protective coatings 
can effect economies in plant operation and 
maintenance, describing how each surface is 
finished to best meet its specific needs, giving 
ideal lighting and sanitary conditions and 
economies in increased production. Sherwin- 
Williams Co., 601 Canal Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 

64. Efficiency and Performance of SKF 
Roller Bearing Spindles—A twelve page 
booklet showing the advantages in power 
consumption, increased production, savings in 
lubrication, increased yarn breakage strength 
to be secured through roller bearing spindles. 
SKF Industries, Inc., 40 East 34th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

65. Why Cooper Hewitt Light is Better 
Than Daylight—a 16-page booklet explain 
ing in detail the importance of good lighting 
and the necessity of proper quality as well 
as proper quantity of light. General Elec. 
Vapor Lamp Oo., Hoboken, N. J. 

66. Dronsfield’s Patent Portable Auto-Feed 
Needle Point Grinder No. 176, describing a 
new departure in card grinding—John Heth- 
erington & Sons, Inc., 250 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Mass. 

67. Specification and Size book, I-31, con 
venient reference book giving complete in- 
formation and prices on Rockwood Short- 
Center Drive for textile machines. Rockwood 
Manufacturing Company, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana. 

68. Rockwood Pulley Specifications, a ref- 
erence booklet giving complete specifications 
of 2,540 stock sizes of pulleys. Rockwood 
Manufacturing Company, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana. 
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Lace is the word. Alert hosiery manufacturers ork 71 )<\ 

as td) 
are watching this growing vogue for all-over ps} : } ay 
lace in simple and elaborate designs. And with y rs ry WA 
the Model “K” they are ready to meet it. For (F 4! n / 

- “fe © 
fancy top, all lace hosiery that is style right and e Nik 
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fast selling, this 25-step spiral machine/akes 


the honors. 
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We show a lace stocking (desfgn patent applied 


“THIS IS THE 
SCOTT & WILLIAMS 
MACHINE AGE” 


for) made by Hanes Associated Mills on the 











new Model ‘'K’’. And note: this exquisite 


stocking has the exclusive ‘““Gussetoe’’. 


Established 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 


366 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 











WttTH THE NEW ATTACHMENT Of 











Color within a color w FAP sss the latest development for your Standard Model H 





Established 1872 
machines! For panels, clocks and all-over patterns. For half hose. and chil- 


dren’s, infants’ or boys’ golf hose. 


\ttachment 53 is easily applied at your mill to a Model H now equipped 





with attachments 31, 38, 39, 41, 42, 43, 44 or 48. A plain machine should be 
returned to our shop, where we will apply one of the above attachments plus 
this new No. 53. Ask us for prices and samples. 

IMPORTANT 
Machines with this new Attach- 


| ment 53 can also make all-over 
| solid or patterned mesh hose. 


STANDARD-TRUMP 
bpawWo,. MALBHINE CO. 


366 BROADWAY . NEW YORK, W. YT. 
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odernization in the Knitting Industry 


PRACTICAL and comprehensive definition of the 

term “modernization” in its application to 

manufacture of probably any given major 
article of commerce is “to effect means for its 
production at the lowest possible cost consistent with 
public appraisal of quality, and its marketing at a 
price that will yield an adequate profit for the pro- 
ducer and the merchant who passes it to the con- 
suming public.” 

This is, in brief, a hosiery manufacturer’s con- 
ception of what is implied when modern equipment 
in his particular line of industry is referred to. He 
maintains that a typical example of modernization in 
full-fashioned hosiery equipment is the passing of 
39-gauge machines, as a commercial standard ten 
years ago, to 42-gauge and later to 45-gauge, from 
which to obtain volume production of stockings best 
adapted to the demands of the public, for volume in 
a given class. This, he says, is perhaps the first aim 
in striving for that which is the incentive for estab- 
lishing an industrial enterprise and maintaining it 
along modern lines—profit. 

Style, not necessity, may be recognized as the 
mother of invention in the field of mechanics in the 
production of women’s full-fashioned stockings. 
Style suggests the nature of the changes to be made 
in machinery for having it produce what has been 
decreed as a coming vogue. These changes, effected 
and placed at the disposal of the users of the ma- 
chines, constitutes just another step in progress, 
which after all is but another way of expressing 
modernization. 

Style, as must be apparent to the progressive 
manufacturer of almost any article for wear, travels 
in cycles. What was recognized as modern in its 
day became, in course of time. too commonplace to 
receive more than passing attention from any ele- 
ment in manufacture or distribution, but may be 
modern at present. For example, bouclet cloth was 
a staple, popular even after novelty had worn off, 
but for a time not much heard of. Yarns fér the 
manufacture of knitted bouclet fabric are one of the 
more profitable products of certain spinners who 
recognized that a new application of an old principle 
modernized bouclet, as among the profitable prod- 
ucts of cotton, as well as of other fabrics. The spin- 
ning of knob yarn is a modern way of producing 
astrakhan fabric. 

In many respects the archaic in mechanics may 
figure conspicuously in the modern full-fashioned 
hosiery plant—modern from the viewpoint of pro- 
ducing at minimum cost, in maximum volume, a hos- 
iery of gauge that is attractive to a considerable 
consuming element, from, at least, its low price in 
relation to consumer-appraised intrinsic value. 

Actual results may be accepted as a measure of 
the wisdom of full-fashioned hosiery plant moderni- 
zation in the past few years. There were specifically 
two classes of mills outstanding for pressure on pro- 





duction facilities for meeting demand in the last 
quarter especially of 1931. One class was selling 
capacity production of lace-mesh hosiery, largely the 
product of 45-gauge machines. This was one group 
that could point to modern equipment as the explan- 
ation for demand for goods and, in sequence, expert 
labor, at a time when there was need for all the em- 
ployment that could be provided for diminishing the 
pressure for relief from destitution incident to un- 
employment. 

The other specific class of manufacturers giving 
employment to two operatives where, in many mills, 
only one was required, were those featuring price, 
claiming as justification, that their product was rep- 
resentative of good dollar value as measured in 
terms of fractions of dollars. This group was em- 
ploying machines of a gauge that was regarded mod- 
ern ten years ago, sharply declining in favor five 
years later, and no longer being offered by machine 
builders. 

Machines of 39-gauge may be said to have suc- 
cumbed to the march of modernization, yet, in much 
limited numbers, are available in the sense they 
san be made to produce profitably what is accept- 
able to a large part of the hosiery trade. They rep- 
resented 23 per cent of the output of a leading domes- 
tic full-fashioned hosiery machine-manufacturing cor- 
poration in 1925, and but one per cent in 1928, since 
when none has been built by this company and few, if 
any, by any other concern. 

The owner of machines of obsolete gauge who is 
operating them profitably is deferring the moderni- 
zation of his plant, because he is fortunate in their 
possession at a time when they can be used only for 
meeting a price condition under unusual economic 
conditions. 


Trend to Plant Modernization Seen 
in Gauge and New Construction in 1931. 


Using the machine builders’ figures for indicat- 
ing the trend in other gauges, the production of 42- 
gauge in 1925 has decreased steadily while that of 
45-gauge has as steadily increased, from two per 
cent of the total production in 1925 to 57 per cent 
in 1930. A preference for the finer gauge was in- 
dicated in the sensationally low prices which exten- 
sively advertised coarser gauge machines fetched at 
the auction sales of equipment by receivers of sev- 
eral manufacturers. 

The trend in 1931 as indicated by manufactur- 
ers modernizing their plants was to 45-gauge ma- 
chines with the latest attachments for producing 
practically every type of construction to be gotten 
from full-fashioned equipment. The lace or fancy 
hem of the stockings apparently was the forerunner 
of the mesh lace for the entire leg. Thus 1931 prob- 
ably witnessed the longest stride made in years in 
the modernization of construction for women’s hos- 
iery. Lace stockings were manufactured in 1898 in 
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the first full-fashioned hosiery mill to be established 
in Pennsylvania—a mill which, it is maintained in 
the trade in general, now is producing women’s low- 
est price silk full-fashioned hosiery manufactured in 
Pennsylvania—capitalizing possession of the archaic 
in machinery for modernizing price—in other words, 
adapting cost of production to the times in which we 
live. 

Lace stockings produced by the Jacquard process 
were commercially modern for but a short time. 
Made now by that process, they would be unattrac- 
tive as to price, the modern knitting machine repre- 
senting an evolution in applying a new process of 
construction for lace fabric, eliminates the price fac- 
tor as an objection, and as lace and mesh stockings 
were accorded hearty approval but last year, by the 
consuming public, and are indicated as the vogue 
for 1932, they may be credited to modern plants as 
creations which are promising of taking their place 
among staples in new cycle. 


Adapt Equipment to More Frequent 
Style Changes Rather than for 
Mere Price, through High Speed. 


Modernization of hosiery plants seems very cer- 
tain of being more rapid—or in any event receiving 
more attention—than in recent years, for it will have 
to follow in the wake of 
radical changes in market- 
ing the product of the 
plants. Time was when a 
given style ran for an en- 
tire calendar season—when 
distributors knew of but 
two buying periods in a 
year. During that time 
plant modernization was 
confined largely to increas- 
ing the number of sections 
per full-fashioned frame 
and to gauge. The trade 
always got along as well as 
in the preceding year, un- 
til keener competition 
competition called for not 
only longer frames, but a 
speeding up, whereby, 
eventually, the modern ma- 
chine was producing 50 
per cent more dozens of 
hosiery in a given time than was obtainable from its 
predecessor which not so long ago ceased to be mod- 
ern. The penalty was over-expansion—an excess of 
production of hosiery and a deficit in profits from 
manufacture. 

With the lesson from over-expansion still a bitter 
memory, manufacturers in recent months paid less 
heed to high speed operation than to adaptation of 
equipment to an era of more frequent style changes, 
giving more thought to character of product rather 
than price for getting under that of a rival. It was 
the policy of one manufacturer of coarse gauge 
stockings to make a price ten cents a dozen below that 
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The full-fashioned plant of the Davenport Ho- 
siery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., showing fourth 
story recently added to provide for consolidation 
of all processes in one building, and beter ar- 
rangement of equipment 
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of his more aggressive competitor. “No matter what 
his price may be, ours is to be ten cents a dozen less,” 
was his ultimatum to his superintendent. With the 
manufacturer operating a plant modernized to the 
last hour it is an aim, “No matter what he makes, we 
shall make something better for his price.” 

There is a notion among some that quality does 
not pay as substantial dividends as sub-standard 
goods at sub-market prices; that the secret of suc- 
cessful operating of a hosiery mill is low overhead. 
It is the boast of the managing executive of a mill 
corporation that he has a lower overhead cost than 
any other American full-fashioned hosiery plant, 
this by reason of having mass production from equip- 
ment bought at distress prices and plant mainten- 
ance by which loss of time by stoppage for repairs 
is reduced to a minimum. 


Plant modernization obviously contemplates more 
than low overhead. Low operating cost was in the 
mind of the engineer who designed the later ma- 
chines, realizing as he must that unless his creation 
paid dividends it never could win distinction as rep- 
resenting the modern. Once accepted by the con- 
suming public, the modern pays dividends, while the 
commonplace product of the equipment which has 
earned a claim to obsolescence is receding in favor. 
As the modern of today is a staple of tomorrow, and 
as the days, in this respect, 
are becoming shorter, it 
behooves the manufacturer 
determined to keep in step 
with progress, to keep his 
ear to the ground and his 
binoculars trained on the 
horizon for signs of the 
next turn in the cycle of 
events industrially. 

Is the pace coming to be 
too swift for the old school 
mill executive? ask those 
closely observant of the re- 
cent past and mindful of 
the likelihood of still more 
advances in the hosiery 
trades. Executives in this 
era of upheaval must be 
more than executives, it is 
argued, since even some of 
the giant mill manage- 
ments manifest a lament- 
able inability to vision the immediate future and are 
left to depend on the counsel of a new school of mod- 
ernists. It is realized the world demands “something 
new”, and there is seen a pathetic groping for it, con- 
templated plant modernization calling for closer con- 
tact, through the stores, with the modern thought of 
the shopping public. There is modernization in mer- 


chandising no less than in adapting plants to the pro- 
duction of what does, or will appeal. 

That there will be repetitions of the experiences 
of numbers of manufacturers of seamless hosiery 
who overstayed their entrance into the full-fashioned 
field, will not be doubted. Mill executives who might 
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be mentioned by name continued strong in their con- 
fidence in seamless stockings of silk, rayon and fan- 
cy color combination during the rising tide of favor 
for full-fashioned, and tarried with the ideals of the 
old school of hosiery producers while many of their 
former rivals, having taken their losses on the de- 
cline of the seamless, were paying for full-fashioned 
equipment out of earnings of less than two years, in 
instances. Some of these who had failed to grasp 
the importance of training with the modern, entered 
the full-fashioned group in the last year of its great- 
est prosperity. These are among the first to recog- 
nize now the fact that the cycle of events has made a 
part turn since their advent in the full-fashioned 
fold and is revolving toward a new age in the me- 
chanics of production. Losses sustained by either of 
a half dozen or more ordinarily visioning manufac- 
turers in one year of too long deferring the moderni- 
zation of plants with equipment of entirely different 
types were greater than would have been the cost of 
opportunely turning to the coming instead of remain- 
ing with the going. 

According to commonly accepted statistics, the 
indicated production of women’s hosiery in 1923 was 
75 per cent of seamless to 25 per cent of full-fash- 
ioned, comparing with 20 per cent of seamless and 80 
per cent of full-fashioned in 1930. Seamless machines 
have not yet run their gamut in the production of 
women’s hosiery and, if the pace at which they are 
being modernized be maintained, never will. But while 
much of the product is outstanding for improvement 
in construction and as filling a place hardly to be at- 
tempted by full-fashioned, seamless doubtless never 
will advance to beyond second place. 


Seamless Machines of More 
Modern Types in Demand for 
Producing More Fabric Creations. 


There continues much demand for modern types 
of seamless machines formerly running in the hos- 
iery industry. They have been and are being taken 
for producing modern types of fabric, with which 
there has been considerable experimentation in the 
field of knitted garments of one class or another. 
Some supposedly useless seamless machines for au- 
tomatic change from rib to plain and crochet stitch 
were sold last year by manufacturers modernizing 
their plants. Since then there has been created a 
demand for a comparatively new fabric of wool and 
rayon, for example, for which these machines are 
adaptable. Many have resold, and efforts were made, 
in instances, to repurchase a considerable number. 
Necessarily the modern commands a better market 
than the archaic models of seamless machines, and 
what is true of seamless applies with even greater 
force to full-fashioned equipment of today and the 
days to come, as modernization of machinery goes on. 

It seems true in principle that “there’s nothing 
new under the sun’, but to establish the truth of 
the old saw may necessitate a visit to some museum, 
in the archives of which research uncovers much 
that supplies the inspiration for modernized crea- 
tions in textiles, notably in women’s hosiery. More 
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profitable plant operation. in the production of these 
new or revised creations is possible by reason not only 
of the use of high speed equipment, but equipment 
with a greater degree of efficiency, and better mer- 
chandise. 

Modernized equipment is credited with reducing 
maimtenance charges, in this way lowering the cost 
of the merchandise. This in turn diminishes the 
spread between cost of operating revamped ancient 
machines acquired at distress prices, and the cost 
of producing on the modern. This necessarily would 
have to be so, as otherwise there would be a greater 
incentive for stalling off complete obsolescence. 

Plant maintenance is so closely linked with plant 
modernization that it may seem difficult to locate 
the line of demarcation for the two subjects. It 
doubtless is true, as being strictly in line with prog- 
ress, that the full-fashioned hosiery machine, intri- 
cate in construction at the best, is less complicated 
than that of a decade or two ago; is more nearly 
fool-proof, combines more refinement and represents 
greater engineering achievement in many respects. 
The liability to breakdown is minimized, and there 
is less to fear from the usual wear and tear of the 
machine itself and more to be reasonably expected 
of the hosiery which it produces. 

It goes without saying that current installation 
of full-fashioned hosiery knitting equipment will 
continue to be of the modern in construction and 
with provision for attachments by which changes to 
conform to style creations may be made while yet 
the output of accepted innovations is short of de- 
mand. Therein, it is pointed out by manufacturers 
who are traveling the path of progress, lies the fu- 
ture of their industry. 


Installation will require a perhaps greater rela- 
tive outlay and production of the more intricate de- 
signs may be slower. Taking this view, the modern 
equipment of the present may be expected to present 
a bar to excessive production for some time and work 
toward a more nearly balanced relation of output 
and distribution. Economic conditions, it is argued 
in the trade, call for precisely what is to be accomp- 
lished through proper installation and studied plant 
maintenance. 

The creation of certain types of mesh hosiery and 
lace effect is described as a result of a modernized 
picot bar, in conjunction with lace tackle equipment, 
all of which is less cumbersome than the mechanism 
of recent years and which was incapable of compar- 
able output. This earlier mechanism is said in the 
trade to still possess value in the production of a 
fabric distinctively outstanding that perhaps has 
not been attempted on the modern flat knitting ma- 
chine. The full-fashioned group has left the field of 
milanese and cut and sewn mesh and lace items to 
itself, while making epochal strides in the adapta- 
tion of mill equipment and product to modern needs 
for meeting trade conditions for which there is no 
precedent. 

Hosiery plant modernization in this age may be 
said to be for a specific purpose—the effecting of 
changes for meeting an economic demand. It is 
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authoritatively stated that few, if any, manufactur- 
ers are buying new 42-gauge machines, the idea be- 
ing to eliminate one gauge and work toward stand- 
ardization of 45-gauge as representing modern con- 
struction for plain as well as for fancy hosiery. This 
idea contemplates adoption of 5l-gauge for fine 
work, although, it is related, there is fairly good 
business in 54- and one or two manufacturers are 
committed to conservative installation of 60-gauge, 
more for the advertising effect of having such num- 
ber in the line, possibly, than in the expectation of 
creating demand sufficient to justify volume produc- 
tion. 


Losses for Manufacturers Giving 
Thought to Plant Maintenance 
Equal Cost of New Equipment. 


Losses to manufacturers or, to put it less harshly, 
perhaps failure to earn reasonable profits, can as 
often be laid to lack of attention to plant mainten- 
ance as to making a virtue of necessity in prolong- 
ing the life of antiquated equipment in trying to eke 
out an existence with the patched-up and worn-out. 

A one-time prosperous full-fashioned mill that 
was among the first to be established in the Phila- 
delphia area was offered at private sale some weeks 
ago by a representative of creditors. A prospective 
purchaser looked it over, and having done so, said 
he never before had visited a plant showing as much 
evidence of gross mismanagement as this one. Much 
of the heavy loss to the stockholders can be charged, 
according to this manufacturer, to lack of attention 
to plant maintenance. The machinery, of the coarser 
gauge, had been so neglected that profitably saleable 
hosiery could no longer be produced with it, while 
even older machines elsewhere are known to be in 
successful production. The plant remains unsold. 

A New York State manufacturer of rayon under: 
wear was urged by a consultant with whom he con- 
ferred, of his own volition, to instail new equipment 
at a cost of around $24,000. As he was getting a 
profit out of his old machines he was reluctant to 
draw on the treasury of his company for new instal- 
lation. The consultant maintained “if you do not 
bring your plant down to date, you will have lost 
enough business in two or three years to pay for new 
machines, and the longer you operate the old ones 
the less they will fetch when once you decide you 
must displace them with the modern.” 

This form of argument won him over. That was 
two and one-half years ago. He said quite recently 
he was sorry he had not bought twice the number of 
new machines as were installed on the advice of the 
consultant. 

The point was made in a trade discussion that 
there was more antiquated and obsolete machinery in 
use in the hosiery industry than in either steel, au- 
tomotive or tire factories as a whole. Carrying the 
comparison further, it was demonstrated that rela- 
tively more factories in each of these groups had 
prospered in far greater extent than a large per cent 
of the hosiery mills; that the modern plants were 
the only ones, with few exceptions, that could be 
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used for illustrating the possibilities for profitable 
conduct of a hosiery factory. 

The point is made also that it is the modern plant 
that can set the price for a product, and that the 
antiquated, to compete in quality and volume of pro- 
duction, often must accept prices which show a loss, 
while the modern rival is earning profits from the 
production of comparable goods. 

Full-fashioned hosiery machinery sold under the 
hammer in the past two years, in bankruptcy, or re- 
ceiverships or liquidated by creditors is said in man- 
ufacturing circles to have comprised none of the 
later models, except in one or two instances, when 
the modern represented a small part of the plant be- 
ing disposed of, and was sacrificed because of its 
environment. 


In the opinion of building engineers, the full- 
fashioned hosiery factory of quite recent construc- 
tion is more nearly adapted to plant expansion than 
were the structures erected not so many years ago. 
The modern building of today is planned to repre- 
sent the equally modern years hence. As stated by 
William Steele & Sons Company, who are recognized 
as specialists in full-fashioned hosiery mill construc- 
tion, and who virtually construct the building around 
the machinery, there is little likelihood of further 
increasing the number of sections of a full fashioned 
frame. Formerly 20 sections were contemplated 
when planning the ground floor of a mill. In recent 
years 28 sections have been and still are considered 
as representing standard capacity, and where the 
price of land permits, a one-story building of steel 
construction, with a spacious aisle unobstructed by 
pillars, is recommended by this engineering com- 
pany, the aisle separating two rows of machines. As 
the use of pillars permits a somewhat lower building 
cost, some manufacturers do not object to them, as 
tables may be arranged between them in utilizing 
the aisle space. 

High price land in cities is, admittedly, driving 
manufacturers to communities where mill sites may 
be chosen for economic plant construction. As mod- 
ern procedure calls for avoidance of loss of time, the 
engineers suggest that manufacturers having a plant 
erected be sure of timely deliveries of the machines, 
with the idea of having all in place, virtually ready 
for production, by the time the factory building has 
been completed. In fact, modern construction con- 
templates partial occupancy, machines being timed 
for delivery immediately a section of the floor is 
ready for their erection. The modern factory build- 
ing is of a layout that provides for additions, while 
maintaining a perfectly balanced plant, as arranged 
in the initial structure. 

Since, it is suggested, a manufacturer now con- 
siders every other manufacturer a competitor, the 
matter of an addition to a small factory for a dye- 
house is taken into consideration in new construc- 
tion. While, it is maintained, an owner of a small 
mill cannot economically operate a dye plant for his 
exclusive use, there is a possibility that some day he 
may conduct such an auxiliary profitably by serving 
other small mills. 
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Asks About Double Sole and High Splice. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to see in your magazine a discussion 
of the methods used to put double soles and high 
spliced heels on Scott and Williams Model B-5, 344- 
inch 220 needle machines equipped with four-step 
progressive sinker reverse plaiting attachment. We 
have trouble making the designs coming in the double 
sole stand out clearly. We use 150 denier Viscose 
rayon for face plaiting yarn; 100 denier Dupont Acele 
for under yarn; and 60s combed peeler for double sole 
yarn. The yarn finger arrangement, starting on the 
left side facing the machine, is: No. 1, under plaiting 
yarn; No. 2, not in use; No. 3, double sole; No. 4, heel 
and toe; No. 5, not in use; No. 6, face plaiting yarn. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6018. 


Correct Pitch for Narrowing Machine. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I think that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 5073” is far more 
theoretical than practical in his question concerning 
the correct pitch or adjustment on narrowing frames. 

“How can a fixer tell when he has the narrowing 
* frame set in the right pitch? I find that many sug- 
gest using a standard textile gauge for the purpose, 
but up to now I have not been able to locate a stand- 
ard gauge for this. It seems that every fixer and 
erector has his own marks, and you will find ever so 
many gauges with three or four marks. So far as I 
know, the right specifications are two degrees off of 
vertical when at rest, and six degrees off of vertical 
when at the lowest stroke, or at the bottom. But how 
can one tell or measure this pitch?” 

I would not take the position that his question is 
out of order, but will take the position that it is out 
of the ordinary. I will also admit that he is correct 
in his statement that practically every erector of full- 
fashioned machines has his own marks and gauges 
for the correct adjustment of the narrowing frame, 
and that hardly any two of them will agree. But we 
will assume first that the contributor’s question has 
been prompted ‘by trouble that has developed in the 
narrowing mechanism of a machine which has been 
in operation for sometime. This is assumed on the 


basis that a newly erected machine should not be ac- 
cepted from the erector until it is functioning perfect- 
ly satisfactorily in every respect. This being the case, 
and narrowing trouble having developed later, does not 
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necessarily carry at all that the frame of the narrow- 
ing machine is out of adjustment, but trouble may be 
due wholly to the fact that the needles and narrow- 
ing points have been pliered entirely away from the 
correct adjustment or the original adjustment of the 
narrowing machine and the needle bar. 

Every full-fashioned machine fixer knows that the 
functioning of the narrowing machine is to lower the 
narrowing points to the needle bar or needles in such 
a way as to close the beard of the needle, descend be- 
low the beard and take off certain groups of stitches, 
move them in towards the center of the head and 
transfer them to other needles. It naturally stands to 
reason that this is a very delicate operation and one 
that has to be performed by parts which are almost 
perfectly adjusted or much trouble will result. Con- 
sequently, the lift and drop of the narrowing machine 
must be taken into consideration just as closely as 
the pitch or vertical relationship. 

Assuming that a machine has been correctly erect- 
ed and properly gauged in every respect, we expect 
satisfactory results from the narrowing frame and 
mechanism, and every full-fashioned machinery build- 
er supplies the operator of his equipment with all the 
necessary gauges for the proper setting of all parts 
which are best set by gauge, and I personally think 
that when a machine is properly set up by the gauges 
supplied for the machine that all trouble may be elimi- 
nated in the narrowing operation. 

Assuming again that such a machine has been op- 
erated for some time and is giving trouble in the nar- 
rowing operation, it will be necessary first to start in 
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and correctly re-gauge the machine for all such ad- 
justments as needle bar, sinker head, and narrowing 
machine. It is a well understood fact that the presser 
action of the needle bar as well as the presser action 
of the narrowing point has a tendency to press the 
needles forward, which frequently results in the whole 
bar of needles being pressed considerably out of line 
and forward. This condition is always worse on the 
needles on each side of the bar which are affected by 
the narrowing points, and it seems to be an almost 
universal tendency on the part of the knitter to keep 
the needles not affected by the narrowing points in 
line with those affected by pliering them forward to 
keep a straight alignment of needles. This finally re- 
sults in having to plier the narrowing points forward 
to keep them in proper relationship to the needle that 
has been pliered forward. All of which is removing 
the machine from its original setting or pitch. This 
gradual adjustment or rather unadjustment of needles 
and narrowing points frequently leads to a change of 
adjustment on the narrowing machine, when the cor- 
rect method would be to gauge out the needles and 
narrowing points and plier them back into the cor- 
rect setting, which can be done correctly only by using 
gauges supplied with the machine. 

I know of no practical, definite way for the fixer 
to measure the pitch except through the gauges sup- 
plied him by the machinery builder. But every fixer 
of full-fashioned machines knows that when his nar- 
rowing points are not splitting or breaking stitches, 
or bending needles or striking sinkers, or causing nar- 
rowing runs in the narrowings of the stocking that his 
whole machine is pretty nearly correctly gauged, re- 
gardless of how many degrees the narrowing machine 
may be off of vertical when at rest or at the lowest 
stroke. And some fixers pride themselves in being 
able to make all the necessary and satisfactory adjust- 
ments without paying much or any attention to gauges 
of any description. Personally, I am strongly in sym- 
pathy with the gauge, and I think that when a full- 
fashioned machine is correctly gauged out by the 
gauges supplied for or with the machine, and when 
needles and narrowing points are in good alignment 
and in harmony with the gauges, there will be very 
little to worry about so far as satisfactory results are 
concerned. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 5075. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In a recent issue “CONTRIBUTOR No. 5073” asked 
for discussions as to the proper setting of the nar- 
rowing motion on a full-fashioned machine. 

I have discussed this question with my head fixer 
and he says there is no standard fixed gauge for this 
setting. The amount of pitch would be affected by 
the position of the narrowing frame with respect to 
the needles. The frame could be set in an optional 
position within a certain range on the guide arm as- 
sembly, then the pitch would be relative. 

Raising or lowering the narrowing frame would 
also affect the pitch to some extent. The purpose of 
the gauge is not for standardizing the settings of the 
narrowing motion on all machines, but rather for per- 
fect alignment of all sections of any one frame to an 
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The op- 
tional standard for any given machine is determined 
by the individual requirements of that machine to 
function properly and the pitch is finally determined 
by the performance of the machine. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 5074. 


optional standard for that particular frame. 





Causes of Varying Speed on a Knitting 
Machine. 


Editor’s Note.—As originally submitted, the question of 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6011”, published in the January issue in 
“KNITTING KINKS”, stated that the trouble on his machine 
was that “tite machine runs too fast in the long butt needles 
and then too slow in the short butt needles’. This problem 
was submitted immediately to three contributors, who ans- 
wered this question with general suggestions. When their 
replies were forwarded to “CoNTRIBUTOR No. 6011”, he then 
explained that his original inquiry had not been clear—that 
what he meant to say was that the dial ran fast and slow, 
causing trouble in the transfer. 

The question was re-submitted with this erplanation to 
the three correspondents who in turn furnished additional 
information. Rather than consolidate their replies, they are 
used here separately; the answer first appearing from each 
correspondent referring to the original question, the one 
following from tite same correspondent being in answer to 
the corrected inquiry as it appeared in the January issue. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Your “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6011” states that he has 
220-needle 31-inch Model H H machine which is 
running too fast in the long butt needles and too 
slow in the short butt needles. He desires sugges- 
tions as to the probable cause of this variable speed. 
The machine is on rayon and Celanese reverse plait- 
ed with mercerized tops. 

Whether the complaints in question are correctly 
interpreted or not, the cause of the trouble should 
be located by adopting a systematic check-up as fol- 
lows: 

(a) See that drive and driven pulleys are running 
true without binding and that there is no slippage 
between the shafts and pulleys or pulleys and belts. 

(b) Examine all bearings, shafts and gears of 
machine, eliminating any irregularities such as tight 
or loose parts, bent shaft or gears not running true 
or binding. 

(c) The trouble might be located quicker by re- 
moving the cylinder, sinker head and dial, etc., and 
being sure everything is all right according to (a) 
and (b) with these parts removed. 

(d) With assurance that everything is all right 
up to and including the ring gear as well as the dial 
driving mechanism, it is important to examine the 
cylinder, sinker head and dial for any possible cause 
of binding on one side as each revolution is made. 
The binding is to be looked for in the short butt 
needle slow speed. The cylinder must be properly 
centered and securely fastened to the ring gear to 
run true. Examine cylinder walls and needle slots 
to be sure the short butt needles work-with the same 
freedom as the long butt needles. Follow this same 
procedure with the dial and dial needles (hooks and 
cast-offs) as well as the sinker head and sinkers. 
Of course the cam up and attachments are to be 
included in the examination. 
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Accuracy is the priceless component of every 
“Reading” Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine, 
and no expense is spared in developing it to 
the highest degree. A staff of specialists is main- 
tained who subject every part of the machine 
to a very rigid inspection schedule. Every part 
must go out right, even though it may mean the 
scrapping of valuable material. 


Illustrative of precision in“ Reading” machines 
are the Narrowing Rod and Carrier Rod Spin- 
dles. These parts furnish the proper move- 
ment to the Narrowing Points and change the 
Carrier Rod travel when reducing the width 
of the fabric. Therefore, it is necessary that 
they be absolutely accurate. The slightest im- 
perfection in the Narrowing Spindle would 
prevent the Narrowing Points from meshing 
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“Aeceuracy First. Cost Second” 


properly with the Needles, thus resulting in 
menders, or seconds. 


This is highly important today in the 
manufacture of lace and mesh stockings 
Periodic tests of the spindles are made by the 
Bureau of Standards and recent tests have 
shown that the error in distance between two 
threads has been not more than .0002 to 
.0004. of an inch. 


The highest possible workmanship and the 
close inspection given to the Narrowing Rod 
and Carrier Rod Spindles are responsible for 
this amazing accuracy, and are responsible for 
the fact that of the many thousands now in use 
not one has had to be replaced . . . Equally 
close tolerances are held to throughout all 
working parts of the machine. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, READING, PA. 
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(e) The complaint indicates something binding or 
working with greater friction on the cylinder, sinker 
head, or dial between the ring gear and dial shaft 
drives, causing the slow speed when in the short 
needles. The above procedure should provide a 
means of locating the cause and provide a remedy. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6019. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I note the question from “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6011,” 
who said that he has a Scott & Williams H H ma- 
chine 34%4-inch 220-needle which runs too fast in the 
long butt needles and then too slow in the short butt 
needles. I will answer him by relating an experience 
we had last year with a 3%4-inch spiral H H machine 
giving this same trouble. 

By turning the short needles into the cam bracket 
the dial was perfectly in time, but when you pulled 
the long needles into the same position the dial was 
fast all the way around. Our first conclusion was 
that the dial was not center or level, but by testing 
with a centering tool furnished by the machine man- 
ufacturers we found the dial level and center which 
brought more thought. 

It was decided then that the dial spindle must 
be warped, but it tested perfectly true in a lathe 
test, so we began to consider the vertical drive and 
bevel pinion, but found this true, so the cross bar 
and both gears including the spindle gear were 
changed in an attempt to locate the trouble, but no 
results. 

So the conclusion was that the dial was bored 
out of center, but a dial taken from a machine which 
was right showed the same fault, so after a week of 
experimenting it was decided that the cylinder was 
losing and gaining and at the time of this decision the 
machines were stripped of the dial and our experi- 
ment remains unfinished. 

It was the unanimous opinion from all of the men 
watching this experiment that the trouble was either 
in the main driving gear or the sleeve gear. 

Now for my theory. I have seen in machine shops 
where gears are being made, a gear cutter is started 
in to cut a gear and before the gear is finished the 
cutter is broken or badly worn, so a new tool point 
cuts a different size tooth the remainder of the way 
around the gear giving it a close mesh half way 
and a loose mesh the other half. 

If the sleeve gear and the driving gear are 
changed, one or the other will cure the trouble. I 
would like to know if possible the outcome after the 
machine is fixed. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6017. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Answering “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6011” who stated in 
a recent issue that he has a Scott and Williams H H 
81%4-inch 220-needle machine which runs too fast in 
the long butt needles and too slow in the short butt 
needles. 

In all of my experience on Scott and Williams 
machines, I must confess that I have never heard 
of a machine running in this way. The contributor 
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does not explain what type of trouble this variation 
of speed is causing him. If he had done so I could go 
more into detail to help him. 

Variation in speed may possibly be caused by 
one of several things. 


1. Needles. Be sure the long and short butt nee- 
dles have the same friction. Too much friction on 
the short butts and not enough on the long butts 
would be a possible source of this trouble. 

2. Belt and pulley. Be sure the belt is not slip- 
ping, and that the pulley is not slipping on the shaft. 

3. Gearing. Check all the gears on the machine 
to make sure that nothing is preventing them from 
working freely. It is possible that yarn or needle 
butts may be lodged in the teeth causing this trou- 
ble. The gears binding too closely together at cer- 
tain intervals of their rotation is a possible cause. 

4. Cams. A _ possible cause is cam _ pressure 
against the cylinder during its rotation. Cams on the 
bed plate should not rub the cylinder. 

5. Left side cams. Make sure the left side cam 
is not set too close to the left stitch cam which would 
result in the needle butts rubbing between these 
cams. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6015. 


Answers to Revised Question. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Since being advised that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6011” 
meant that the dial on his machines runs fast and 
slow in the transfer, and not that the machine runs 
fast and slow, I again refer to the fundamental pro- 
cedure given in my previous letter (see above) which 
may be localized to apply to the dial, and dial driv- 
ing mechanism, including shafts, gears and bear- 
ings, etc. The entire dial driving mechanism must be 
checked for trueness of operation without binding, 
and if this fails to reveal the source of trouble, pro- 
ceed to check through the sinker head, cylinder, and 
cylinder driving mechanism as this still might be 
where the trouble lies. 

It is well to state that if for any reason one of the 
gears of the dial driving gear mechanism is off center 
and runs out of true in any way so that some of the 
teeth mesh deeper at one place and not so deep else- 
where, this will cause the trouble, and if the trouble 
is on each revolution of the dial, then the gear giv- 
ing the trouble is one of the small gears which re- 
volve in unison with the dial. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6019. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I received the correction on the question of “Con- 
TRIBUTOR No. 6011,” and after reading it, I do not see 
fit to change my suggestion (see above) I was led 
to believe that the dial was gaining on the cylinder 
and I tried to answer along that line, but the lack of 
details may have made my answer misleading. 

What I meant by saying the dial ran fast and 
slow was this: The dial and cylinder must be per- 
fectly synchronized and this is done in a round-about 
way by three sets of bevel and pinion gears. If any 
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one of these gears become warped or is caused to 
wear on one side only the result is a lash of lost mo- 
tion and if the dial is timed while hanging behind, a 
forward lash must be expected, or vice versa. 


I might further suggest that if this speeding of 
the dial occurs only at the transfer and is not no- 
ticeable in the make-up or rib that the cause is lost 
motion and when the machine moves into the trans- 
fer it slows down to second speed causing the dial 
to lash ahead or another possible cause is a loose 
cylinder spline which causes the cylinder to slow 
down when the slide operates.the needles, possibly 
binding them through the transfer. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6017. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In further reference to the question of ‘“‘CONTRIB- 
uTOR No. 6011,” who has subsequently explained that 
his original question was not clear, and that, instead 
of meaning to say that the machine itself was run- 
ning fast and slow, what he meant to say was that 
the dials run fast and slow and cause trouble in the 
transfer. 


Even this expression of his trouble is not clear, 
although I interpret him to mean these transfer dials 
do not line up with the cylinder needles during the 
set-up and transfer operations. 

I would refer your contributor to the article “Get- 
ting a Clean Transfer,” by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4915,” 
on page 891 of the July, 1931, issue of CoTTON. I 
would also refer him to the discussion of ‘‘Centering 
Up a Dial,” on page 19 of “Knitting Kinks Hand-Book 
No. 1” distributed as a premium with CoTTON. For 
convenience, I quote this as follows: 

Centering Up a Dial. 

“If the jack dial cannot be gotten in line with 
the cylinder needles, centering up of the jack dial 
is necessary. The following is the procedure: Take 
off the dial, dial levers, dial plate, and remove the 
gear cover from the dial gears; mark the gears so 
that they can be meshed back again in exactlky the 
same place; then pull out the dial shaft and remove 
the gear that the shaft goes through. Put the ma- 
chine on the heel or toe, raising all of the short butt 
needles level with the long butts. Put in the center- 
ing dial for the purpose with the hub pointed down 
into the cylinder. Take out the two pins holding the 
cross bar No. 5557. Loosen up the screws holding 
the cross bar No. 5557. Put the cover down and ad- 
just the shaft hole in the cross bar No. 5557 so that 
it is in a perfect line with the hole in the centering 
dial. Then tighten the screws that hold the cross 
bar No. 5557, being careful not to get it out of line 
with the centering dial while doing this. Ream out 
the pin holes, putting in larger pins. Put back to- 
gether.” 

I would also suggest that he consider the discus- 
sion of “Breakage of Transfer Jacks” appearing on 
page 28 of this same booklet, which is quoted as 
follows: 

Breakage of Transfer Jacks. 

“If the two set screws on the shaft gears do not 

mesh and the high butt dial jacks are not in front of 
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the operator when starting the machine, breakage 
of jacks and needles will result. The reason for this 
is that the two set screws when meshed with the 
high butt dial jacks in front of the operator times 
the throw of the jacks in relation to the throw of the 
cylinder needles when making the set-up. If the set 
screws are off one or more the dial jacks are out of 
time, resulting in the jacks coming out too soon or 
not soon enough, which causes broken jacks. The 
remedy of course, is to set the dial correctly. 

“A cylinder needle or dial jack that is out of line 
will result in broken jacks. They should be kept 
straight. 

“The general cause of broken jacks is due to the 
dial being out of line in relation to the cylinder nee- 
dles. As the dial jacks are coming out, instead of 
going between every other needle, some will hit the 
cylinder needles due to the fact that they are set too 
far ahead or not far enough as it happens to be. The 
dial should be lined up. Instructions for doing this 
may be found in a previous section headed, ‘Center- 
ing Up a Dial.’ 


Some Questions on Manufacturing Half-Hose. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


Here are some questions with regard to manu- 
facturing half-hose. Information on any or all of 
them will be helpful to me, and I feel sure that such 
information will also be of interest to other mill 
men. I shall appreciate hearing from some of your 
readers with answers to the complete list or any of 
the questions. 


What is the average percentage of seconds, 
waste, and needle breakage that two sets of 220- 
needle, H H spiral machines should show respective- 
ly? What percentage of bad work should be toler- 
ated in knitters letting bad work go through to the 
inspectors in perfect lots? What is the best system 
for handling bad work of this kind? 


Our particular mill has the knitter to replace all 
imperfect work; that is, make up mends, transfer 
drop-stitches, misplaits and bad patterns. We con- 
sider a fair percentage for knitter replacements 
around 11% to 2 per cent at the inspectors in the grey 
room. 


Another question that arises: What are the prop- 
er links to be run in the chain for knitting 9%, 10, 
10%, I1, 11% and 12 sizes respectively, on 220-needle 
rayon and acetate plaited numbers with high splice 
heel and double sole? You understand that this work 
is for top price in this range, presumably from $1.65 
to $2.00 in regular numbers. 

In case a change is anticipated toward manu- 
facturing at a cheaper price, say $1.35, what would 
be the necessary changes in the set-up of the ma- 
chines to bring about lower manufacturing costs in 
rayon and acetate plaited numbers? What counts of 
rayon and acetate do you use for similar construc- 
tions in top price merchandise? Do you find 150 
denier over 150 a more practical knitting combina- 
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“If the set-up cams become loose, broken jacks 
will result. This will result in the dial levers not get- 
ting a full throw. The set-up cams on the drum 
should be checked over, also the cylinder set-up 
cams, and tightened if found to be loose.” 

In connection with the foregoing suggestions, the 
dial running fast and slow is mainly due to play in 
the gearing which connects the dial to the large 
bevel gear of the machine. Once this play is taken 
out, and the dial centered up according to the in- 
structions given above from the “Knitting Kinks 
Hand-Book”, I am at a loss to know what else could 
be a cause. 

Play in the gearing causes the actions of the 
transfer jacks to be impositive due to the small 
space in which the transfer bits have to work. As 
these transfer bits must come out directly in the cen- 
ter of the needles, any play in the gearing will cause 
them either to overthrow or vice versa. 

Running a machine at too high a speed is another 
possible cause. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6015. 


tion for 220-needle work, or is it better to run finer 
deniers? If so, what would be your suggestion on 
the proper counts to run? Also, what counts do you 
use in the top, toe and heel? 

How many links do you run in the ringtoe for 
each size? 

Do you find it practical to knit each size, or do 
you find that the cost is greater? (Please give your 
opinion as to higher price range and lower price 
range.) 

Which do you find to be more practical—to have 
each fixer size his own machines or to have one man 
size all of the machines? Also, how often do you 
have your machines sized, and do you have a test 
run made daily? If so do you find that this is an 
advantage in the efficient operation of the ma- 
chines? 

In running ingrain work, do you oil your ma- 
chines as usual, or do you make any changes along 
these lines? What trouble have you found in clean- 
ing and washing out ingrain work in the dye ma- 
chine? Does the oil come out readily, or do you have 
to use some special preparation or solution in the 
way of soaps or cleaners to clean the hose thorough- 
ly? 

What should be the percentage of short lengths 
or long lengths in finishing? What ways and means 
do you go about eliminating this trouble at the ma- 
chines? Do you enforce any penalties on the fixers 
for such irregularities? 

What do you figure a fair percentage of menders 
made by each looper? Do you allow any on the dock, 
if so how much; that is, do you allow so many socks 
or do you allow a dozen to each operator, and what 
is the rate of the dock? 

Do you find it practical to obtain special machine 
parts that are used regularly on the machine from 
certain machine shops? 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6012. 
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MAKES DIXIE MERCHANDISE 


Acceptable to Retailers and Consumers 


: lasticity, the merchandise feature that means so 
much to the wearer's comfort, is carefully developed 


by Dixie's Controlled Manufacture. 





Two-ply yarns are combined from the same package 
with both threads under the same tension, eliminating 
irregular twists or cork screw. thread. Warps are 
wound from package creel (as shown below) elimi- 
nating tension on the individual ends—preserving 


elasticity for the wearer. 


There is an experienced operator on each warper 
and these operations—like all other Dixie operations 


—are under constant inspection. 


This extra care can mean much to your mill in increased 
trouble-free knitting—in improving your quality and 


your sales. 


Let the Dixie representative furnish you samples for 


a trial run in your mill, on your equipment. 
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An Incentive for Fixers. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to pass along a few suggestions based 
on what we have found to be practical and worth while 
in our mill. A fixer takes more interest in his work 


are making any headway, whether they are below the 
standards for the different items, etc. By using this 
method, an adjuster knows exactly where he is stand- 
ing and has an objective to be attained, not only to 
keep below the standard, but to seek to stay as low be- 
low it as possible. CONTRIBUTOR No. 6028. 
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if he has an objective and an incentive. In order to 
do his work intelligently, a fixer should know the per- 
centage of waste, the percentage of boxed seconds, 
and the number of needles per dozen of production 
which he is using. 

I have found that it helps a fixer a lot to know 
these things. Now, just how can this information be 
presented to the best advantage? I would suggest 
that, first of all, a standard for each of these differ- 
ent items be established, and be computed, not so much 
from the previous records which may be beyond all 
rhyme and reason, but from some source that is 
sound. The needle standard, for instance, may be ob- 
tained from the needle manufacturer. 

A chart for each of these and any other items 
which might be desirable to include can then be drawn 
up to cover any period of time; a year being the han- 
diest. The chart itself (see illustration) should be 
about 12 inches high and 24 inches long. The paper 
is ruled up into small squares. Down the left hand 
side will be the percentages, starting from the bottom 
and working up. If the standard for waste is 3 per 
cent, at the 3 per cent line draw a heavy line across 
the entire length of the paper. Across the top or the 
bottom the week-ending dates will be marked, every 
square across representing a week. 

Every week the percentages of the different items 
are computed and a line is drawn from the square rep- 
resenting the previous week’s record to the square rep- 
resenting the per cent attained for the current week. 

These charts should be placed on a board and hung 
up, and the attention of the fixers drawn to them peri- 
odically. Thus the adjusters can see at a glance just 
what is taking place from week to week, whether they 
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How to Obtain Good Plaiting Work. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


A contributor of yours recently stated that he 
would like to see some discussion as to the best prac- 
tice in plaiting. I think there are four main points 
which have to be considered to obtain good plaiting 
work on full-fashioned machines. 


First, there must always be the proper amount of 
lead—that is, the silk carrier must always travel %- 
inch ahead of the plaiting carrier. This may be meas- 
ured by the back of a sinker. Some knitters use 8 sink- 
ers to a 16 needle lead. This is true for up to 42-gauge, 
but of course the finer the gauge the closer the 
needles, and if we were to use 16 needles as a stand- 
ard we would find that the finer the gauge the less 
the lead. The lead should be the same at all times. 


I have found the speed of the machine to be an im- 
portant item in obtaining good plaiting work. A ma- 
chine running at a slow speed will do much better 
plaiting than one running at a fast speed. I plait at 
a speed of about 45 courses per minute when plaiting 
42-gauge V-soles. 


I believe it will be noted that the greater the ten- 
sion on the plaiting yarn, the better will be the plait- 
ing. I prefer weight tension to friction tension em- 
ploying the use of wicks, for I have found that where 
wicks are used they wear differently and are of vary- 
ing heights. 

A good dyer can certainly help out by so setting 
his dyes that small amounts of bad plaiting that hap- 
pen to go through will be covered up. A good dyer is 
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NIFORMITY not only in size, contour and temper 

but in lasting quality as well. Royersford Sinkers 
hold their shape in the machine indefinitely because the 
hard steel cleats are secured to the shanks with hard steel 
rivets that prevent shifting of the cleats. This important 
feature together with a velvet-smooth finish makes Royers- 
ford Sinkers the first choice of experienced operators. 


The care and skill that go into the manufacture of 
Royersford Sinkers also produce Royersford Dividers, 
Split-Dividers, Knock-over Bits, Jacks... and, of course, 
Royersford Needles. We will gladly quote prices on 
any quantity of the parts you require. Write us today. 


ROYERSFORD NEEDLE WORKS, Inc., Royersford, Pa. 
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FINEST BLUE- 
TEMPERED STOCK 


Sample on request 
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CIPROCATING PARTS 


HE Universal High Speed System of Warping is based on 

the free running of the cone supply and its susceptibility 
to magazine arrangement, which produces a continuous 
length of mechanically inspected yarn for the warper. To 
develop this system to the utmost, the Universal No. 40 
Coner was created for a high speed winding unit that would 
adequately meet all requirements for high speed warping. 








The Universal No. 40 High Speed Coner is distinguished by 
the combination rotary guide and winding drum, that elimi- 
nates all reciprocating parts and the noise and wear usually 
associated with quick reversals of movement. By use of this 
guide yarn speeds of from 600 to 1000 yards a minute are 
entirely feasible with no injury to the yarn. 


Simplicity of design and access to all parts is 
a direct consequence of the elimination of 
intricate mechanism usually required for recip- 
rocating traverse motions. 










Self threading tensions and slub catchers, and 
convenient arrangement of supply spin- 
dles promote high operative efficiency. 
Empty bobbins are removed by a belt con- 
veyor running the length of the machine. 


The cone produced on this machine has 
a shape that is particularly resistant to 
rough handling. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
COMPANY 


BOSTUN 
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certainly a blessing to most any full-fashioned hosiery 
manufacturer. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 5046. 


A Ring For Cleaning the Cylinders. 


What do you think of this method? 
EDITOR COTTON: 


Some time ago there appeared an article in COTTON 
on the cleaning of cylinders. This discussion was 
devoted primarily to cleaning by compressed air. 

In this article I would like to draw a comparison 
of the two methods of cleaning the cylinders—that 
is, by compressed air and the old-fashioned way of 
taking out the sinkers, taking off the sinker head, 
and then pressing the needles outwards from the cyl- 
inder walls. 

I don’t think there is any doubt about the ability 
of compressed air to blow out most of the lint and 
dirt more quickly and easier than the old method. 
However, the air system is condemned because it has 
a tendency to force lint back of the needles. This 
will cause the needles behind which the lint locates 
to stick out, and this will cause streaked work. While 
the streaks are more pronounced in silk stockings, 
they are also noticeable in cotton and lisle. 

No doubt some will take issue with my statements 
and claim that the air pressure is capable of blowing 
out lint from the cylinder satisfactorily. It is im- 
possible, though, to keep some of it from lodging be- 
hind the needles. When we remember the needles 
fit pretty snugly in the slots of the cylinder, with 
three shiny cylinder bands pressing the needles in 
the cylinder, it is easy to realize that some dirt will 
lodge back of the needles and stay there. 

I contend that the old-fashioned way is the only 
way to clean the cylinder so that streaks will not ap- 
pear. I agree that to pull out the sinkers, and take 
off the bed so as to clean out the grooves which the 
sinkers ride in is some job. I also realize that it 
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takes a 1ot oi time to replace the sinkers one at a 
time. However, I have hit upon an idea which I am 
passing on to you with the thought that some of 
your readers may be benefited by it. 

I have designed an auxiliary sinker head which 
will slip up from the bottom of the regular sinker 
head. After it is placed it may be locked against the 
regular head with lock screws. It is then possible to 
push the sinkers out of the regular bed into the aux- 
iliary head. The lock screws should then be loosened 
and the auxiliary head with the sinkers intact 
dropped. After the cylinder is cleaned by pressing 
the needles out of the slots and cleaning the sinker 
wales in the cylinder, the auxiliary head is put back 
in position and the sinkers replaced in one hundredth 
the time it takes the old way. 

I hope that my sketches, along with the following 
explanation will be sufficient to explain just how 
this ring is made: 

In Fig. 1 may be seen the regular sinker bed, des- 
ignated by B, and the auxiliary ring, which is A. The 
ring A is one-half inch in width and one inch in 
depth. It is large enough in diameter to slip over the 
regular Banner or Scott and Williams 34-inch sink- 
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« Another 
Union Spectal for the 
Shirt Manufacturer- 


VERY new type of the new Union Special 
E high speed flat bed seamers has received in- 
stant approval and Style 51700 C for center-front 
work on shirts is no exception. 








One machine installed by a large Eastern manu- 
facturer* was followed in less than a month by 
four more machines for this company’s branch 
plants. The operator of one of these reports that 
she runs as long as three days at a time without 
having to thread the looper. 


* Name on requests 





Style 51700 C is especially designed to fold, 
double-stitch and attach set-on center plaits, with 
interlining strip, to shirts, blouses and similar 
garments. 






Write for complete 


toto» UO NTON SPECIAL MACHINE CO. 
400 N. Franklin St. « Chicago, Ill. © 2 Gray 
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AUXILIARY SINKER BED 





er bed from the bottom. Of course it the machine to 
be cleaned is larger or smaller, then the auxiliary 
ring must be made likewise. The lock-screws to hold 
the auxiliary ring are shown also in Fig. 1. 

Fig. 2a shows a regular sinker head or bed, while 
Fig. 2b shows a side view of a regular sinker bed and 
cylinder. 

Fig. 3 shows a cross-section drawing of regular 
sinker bed and cylinder with the auxiliary ring 
around it. This auxiliary ring allows the sinkers to 
be pushed out of the regular ring into the auxiliary 
ring. This is then removed from the cylinder and 
the cylinder cleaned. 

I hope I have made myself clear, but if 1 have not, 
I will be glad to answer any question that I can. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4920. 


| Among he Knitting Mills ] 


PERATIONS have been started by the Loy Hosiery Mills, 
O at Gibsonville, N. C. The company installed 20 split- 
foot 240-needle Banner machines for knitting men’s plain 
half-hose. 


A new hosiery mill has been started in Granite Falls, 
N. C. W. EB. Poovey and H. V. Bolick are partners in the 
organization. 


Pannill Knitting Co., Martinsville, Va., are erecting a 
four-story addition to increase the capacity of the plant for 
knitting underwear cloth. 


A four-story brick addition is being made at the Bear 
Brand Hosiery Co., Kankakee, III. 


Hudson Silk Hosiery Co., Charlotte, N. C., have pur- 
chased machinery from Atwood Machine Co., Stonington, 
Conn., and Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass., for the 
throwing plant now under construction. 


Sale of the Philadelphia plant of the Signature Hosiery 
Co., to the Adams-Millis Corp., High Point, N. C., and the 
McCrary Hosiery Mills, Asheboro, N. C., has been an- 
nounced. The equipment includes more than 100 full-fash- 
joned machines which, it is understood, will be removed to 
High Point and Asheboro. 


A report from Anniston, Ala., states that the Avalon 
Building Company will finance the construction of the third 
unit of the Utica Knitting Co., which is to be erected there, 
and which will cost $100,000, including machinery, it is un- 
derstood. 
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CUT YOUR COSTS 


with 


BRINTONS 


Ribbers 
of every 
type. 
Jersey 
Machines 
Plain and 
Fancy 
Stitches. 
Rib Body 
Machines 
For Under- 
wear and 
Bathing 
Suits. 
Sweater 
Machines 
Riband Jer- 
sey Types. 
Special 
Knitting 
Machines 
From % in. 
to 36 ins. 



































Break-downs and shut-downs are 
costly. Wasted materials raise produc- 
tion costs. Brinton Knitting Machines 
have long records for continuous, 
uninterrupted service, and are 
economical with your materials. 





Check your costs against Brintons. 
Compare the cost of Brinton oper- 
ation with any other standard 
Knitting machines. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Ave., Phila. 
New York Office: 366 Broadway 


BRIN 


of EvERY Kind 





ON 


for Every Purpose 
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—direct to you” 


As we are manufacturers thereby 
controlling all operations, you 
are assured a nice even 


* Mercerized Yarnat all times 
made especially for the knitting 


trade. 


BoGER & CRAWFORD 


J and East Venango Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

FRENCH CAMPBELL, JR., CO. DONALD R. JONAS 
417 PROVIDENT BLDG., LINCOLNTON, N. C. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

WILLIAM R. RIETHEIMER 


222 WEST ADAMS ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Che KNIT GOODS MARKETS 








hardly can be said to have run true, as a general, 

broad proposition. As raw silk had but a short 
time before touched the lowest price for all time, buy- 
ers seem to have assumed that manufacturers had 
bought for long-time requirements and might be ex- 
pected to pass the advantage along to the trade. This 
did not happen. 

Probably the greater part of the full-fashioned ho- 
siery to be sacrificed following the holidays was from 
mills which had overbought of silk when prices in Ja- 
pan were ruling higher. It is known to many persons 
in the trade that there was high price silk aplenty in 
some of the one-time more important establishments. 
It was an outstanding factor in the ruin of one con- 
cern capitalized at $200,000, which in the closing days 
of the year passed quietly out of business. 

Prudence seems to have been the watchword of 
the more experienced manufacturers and department 
store buyers as last year drew to a close, for it since 
has been revealed that some of the leading big retail 
establishments sold their holiday stocks of hosiery 
without reducing prices for the final clean-up, while 
mills as a class had the lightest inventories of raw silk 
and finished goods in years. That this was the case 
in numbers of instances was disclosed when buyers 
were ordering hosiery in the last week of the fading 
year for deliveries in the first week of 1932, and man- 
ufacturers of certain types of full-fashioned were hard 
pressed in having the goods finished and on the way 
to destination on schedule. 

While there were uncovered quite a few instances 
of the character described, the number of mills in need 
of immediate orders was proved to be greater, as late 
as the middle of January, than the number operating 
full time against orders. Manufacturers who were for- 
tunate enough to have gauged retailer needs seem to 
have made no mistake in accumulating some ready-to- 
deliver stock. 


| NORECASTS of lower prices for hosiery in January 


Branded Lines Led in Price Revisions. 


A few manufacturers of standard plain hosiery re- 
ported more orders, for more dozens, in the first two 
weeks of January than in the corresponding period of 
December. They were an exception, of course, and 
may have named especially attractive prices for the 
occasion. Among the busier mills at the outset of the 
year were several specializing in 45-gauge stockings 
of modern plain construction, and as many more of- 
fering only the coarser gauge goods for odd prices 
well below a dollar a pair. A manufacturer taking the 
position that “a great part of the public wants low 
price silk stockings” has increased his production of 
39-gauge hosiery. He is believed to have sold some 
goods for January-February deliveries at $4.671%4 a 
dozen, to go on the counter for 55 cents a pair. This 
is one instance of an actual reduction, last year’s price 
being $4.75. 








——S 





Numbers of leading mills selling their nationally 
advertised brands directly to the retail trade an- 
nounced the expected markdowns of around 25 cents 
to 75 cents a dozen. It seems mills in this division 
may have led in the lowering of prices, presumably at 
the behest of their trade, rather than in competition. 
In any event, their action was followed by slight re- 
ductions by some important manufacturers selling 
wholesalers and large retailers. As represented by 
buyers of unbranded lines, the quotations of these 
mills were just a trifle under their late 1931 level, and 
the changes caused no commotion in the primary mar- 
kets. 

It did appear, as January wore on, that the keener 
competition might be among the manufacturers of ad- 
mittedly price hosiery. One manufacturer in this class 
had been given to understand that, no matter what 
price he might set, a rival concern would quote 10 cents 
a dozen lower. So far as could be ascertained, no 
price war between the two followed this threat. In 
another case, the manager of a mill manufacturing for 
the jobbing and retail trades brought out “a new num- 
ber” of 39-gauge stockings for a new price, “rather 
than that the machines remain idle,” it was explained. 
So, while there was little or no disturbing price re- 
vision, there were announcements of “adjustments” 
that appealed to an element in the retail trade. 


Lace and Mesh Hosiery Gaining in Popularity, 
Seems a Prevailing Opinion in the Trade. 


EPRESENTATIVES of several of the idle mills in 
Philadelphia were active in soliciting orders last 
month for hosiery to be made up, and where there 
were goods in the gray, pushing for color specifications. 
But it was said by the average large quantity buyer 
that there had not come to them any evidence of dis- 
tress hosiery. There were stocks of plain staples 
whose presence could be ascribed to the swing in de- 
mand to lace-mesh stockings. Otherwise the decks 
were believed to be pretty well cleared for 1932, as in- 
dicated in the reports of identical manufacturers to 
the Department of Commerce for November, 1930-31. 
Lace and mesh hosiery and variants thereof may 
be said to represent the outstanding enigma in the 
marketing of women’s hosiery. Their more enigmatic 
situation seems due to the great variety of designs and 
the ease with which a manufacturer here and there 
seems to have solved the problem of virtually repro- 
ducing Jacquard effects by the simplest kind of de- 
vices for attaching to their full-fashioned machines. 
The result as looked for is a wide range of prices, 
from around one dollar a pair to as high as a design- 
er’s flights of imagination may carry him. 

The Hancock Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, is cred- 
ited with having devised an attachment of its own for 
producing lace hosiery, without the use of the usual 
tackle. According to one authority, the picot bar is 
employed for effecting what was believed by most 
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manufacturers to be impossible except by the use of 
tackle made for the specific purpose. The manage- 
ment of course declines to state just how its lace stock- 
ing is made, further than to say “the only attachments 
we use are our own.” 

It is held to be obvious that unless lace stockings 
can be kept in the higher price brackets, one reason 
for their introduction may have to be overlooked. It 
is regarded highly improbable, however, that substitu- 
tion of mill-made devices for the mechanism brought 
out last year adaptable to the production of patterns 
without limit, will much interfere with the plans of 
those who have entered the lace field equipped for pro- 
ducing the individualistic at the lowest operating cost. 
The knitting of lace hosiery is a slow process at the 
best, and, in the opinion of mechanicians, is the slower 
where the more modern tackle is not employed. 


See 25 Per Cent of Women in Fancy Weaves. 


The Gimbel Brothers’ department store in Phila- 
delphia recently set apart 50 feet of counter for dis- 
playing lace and mesh stockings, from the lowest to 
the highest price. It was predicted then that by the 
time women stock their wardrobes for spring, 25 per 
cent of the female population will be wearing either 
lace or mesh. 

Predictions have not been receiving as much atten- 
tion as when there were possibilities of -hosiery short- 
ages, and there are buyers for the trade who have not 
been ultra-enthusiastic over a long life for the open- 
work craze, due in part to litigation growing out of 
alleged infringement of patents, as one issue, and 
court action over asserted loss of business by reason 
of a patent owner warning the trade to beware of in- 
fringements. 

Discussion of these suits in the courts has given 
lace hosiery and lace tops all the publicity to the dis- 
tributing trade that might be needed for giving the 
innovations the widest possible notoriety as something 
with which to conjure. Thus it happens that laces 
may not have been accorded the reception they other- 
wise would have had, leaving their future clouded, to 
some extent, in uncertainty. Seamless-knit laces are 
to be taken into consideration from the price stand- 
point, giving to the subject wide latitude for discus- 
sion and speculation. 

How long will it be before mills report their pro- 
duction of lace and mesh stockings to the Department 
of Commerce for monthly compilation of mill statis- 
tical information? is a question heard among mill men. 
Probably the first authentic information along this 
line will be contained in the report of the survey which 
was gotten under way last month by Dr. George W. 
Taylor of the industrial research department of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The report probably will 
not deal with lace and mesh hosiery separately, the two 
forms .of construction being treated as one item, in 
which will be embraced both the full-fashioned and 
the cut-and-sewn. 

It would appear from opinions by hosiery depart- 
ment managers in leading large retail stores that, 
while virtually all look for wide popularity for lace in 
original protected designs, there is a disposition to 
view the mesh, or net construction, as less involved in 
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doubt as to general acceptance. In net hosiery, it is 
pointed out, the style difference is almost exclusively 
in the size of the mesh, design playing only a small 
part, while in lace, it is design entirely. The vogue 
seldom runs to extremes in any style showing a num- 
ber of variants, and thus far the medium size mesh 
has maintained a strong lead over the extremely large 
and the birdseye type. 


Patent Litigation Disturbing for Innovations. 


Several manufacturers of nationally known lines 
who have been taking no interest in lace and mesh ho- 
siery decided only in the last few weeks to include such 
numbers in their spring lines. But they will buy 
them, to their own specifications, instead of risking in- 
vestment in machine attachments. In view of the cost 
of tackle and an admitted doubt as to the ultimate fate 
of lace construction, it is believed quite a few con- 
cerns will manufacture both lace and mesh for mills 
selling direct to the retail trade. This, some persons 
in. the trade seem to believe, might prove advantage- 
ous to the full-fashioned industry at large, as it would 
serve to retard undue expansion, while providing ho- 
siery sufficient for meeting market requirements, pend- 
ing the outcome of litigation over lace tops for full- 
fashioned hosiery in a court of final resort. Further 
entry into the field of current novelty construct‘on 
may be along very carefully studied lines. Acceptance 
of this proposal means that the suit of J. C. Strahan 
of the company bearing his name against the Berk- 
shire Knitting Mills and Ajax Hosiery Mills for heavy 
damages for alleged loss of business through defend- 
ants warning the trade against promiscuous sales of 
stockings liable to be declared an infringement of a 
patentee’s rights, and the suit of the Ajax mills 
against Strahan for alleged infringement, may have 
to be gotten out of the way before buyers for the 
trade will be willing to make commitments in the reg- 
ular way, the placing of numbers of orders being thus 
held in suspense. 

It is an opinion of some important manufacturers 
that it is inimical to good business to fight any patent 
which has not been ruled to be an infringement of the 
patent of another. For, it is pointed out, should a 
patent be thrown out, by any process, as not valid, that 
which it was intended to protect becomes public prop- 
erty, open to as keen competition as any long-time es- 
tablished staple, whereas if its validity be accepted, 
some production will be diverted to the protected line 
and thus competition be eased somewhat. In the case 
of the Ajax patent for lace tops, rights may be ob- 
tained, at a cost of about 10 cents per dozen produc- 
tion, with the proviso that prices for certain types of 
stockings made on a royalty basis are to be maintained 
at a designated level. 


Wool Hose Hard Hit by Mild Weather. 


The setback in sales suffered by hosiery of all wool 
and wool in mixture as reported by stores caught 
with considerable stocks likely to be carried over to 
next winter, is indicated in the Department of Com- 
merce compilation of reports of identical mills for 
November, 1931 and 1930. For example, production 
of men’s all wool in November last year fell to 11,- 
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398 dozens from 22,795 dozens in the corresponding 
month of the previous year, and in women’s seam- 
less, from 2563 dozens to 1130 dozens, a decline of 
around 50 per cent for each group. The showing as 
to rayon and wool in mixture is even more expressive 
of the drop in output, men’s falling to 4071 dozens 
from 19,063, and women’s from 4317 to 1604 dozens. 
Wool in mixture with rayon lost heavily also in in- 
fants’ and the boys’, misses’ and children’s group the 
drop in production of the latter being from 18,642 
dozens in November, 1930, to 7658 in November, 
1931. Infants’ declined to 2240 dozens from 15,287, 
for wool in mixture with rayon, while in all wool the 
decline was to 659 dozens from 4395. 

Rayon seems to have made a poor showing in the 
reports of manufacturers for last November so far 
as relates to women’s full-fashioned, production in 
that month being given as 55,734 dozens, comparing 
with 143,864 dozens in the like month of 1930. In 
women’s, production of rayon stockings advanced 
from 123,475 dozens in November, 1930, to 159,545 
dozens in November last year. A gain for all rayon 
was scored also in production of men’s half-hose. 
Manufacturers reported production of only 940 doz- 
ens of women’s full-fashioned stockings of rayon in 
combination with cotton in November, 1931, a drop 
from 15,176 dozens in the corresponding month of 
the previous year. 


"Nearly Firsts,"" New Classification Term. 


It has been suggested that a classification “‘irreg- 
ulars and seconds” in the Department of Commerce 
monthly statistics would present an _ interesting 
showing, since so little is heard of these sub-stand- 
ards, now that first grade is selling for less than sec- 
onds a few years ago. The Nolde & Horst Co., Read- 
ing, Pa., describes its irregulars as “nearly firsts’, a 
placard bearing this inscription being posted in a 
Philadelphia department store over a display of 
Nolde & Horst full-fashioned. It was suggested by 
a saleswoman that the term is less harsh than the 
blunt condemnation of stockings as irregulars. As 
the hosiery displayed under the placard “nearly 
firsts” was offered in a range of three prices, de- 
scending from 99 cents, it might appear that one 
group was more nearly first quality than the others. 
The important feature of the term was that it caused 
shoppers to ask just what was meant, being the first 
step toward a purchase. 

A right good type of silk full-fashioned stocking 
declared by an expert to be first quality of its grade 
was bought a few weeks ago for 69 cents. The pur- 
chase was made on a Saturday, and on Tuesday the 
stockings were returned to the store, with holes 
aplenty in the feet. The woman laid the blame for 
the holes to low quality of the stockings. The store 
did the graceful by giving her a pair right fresh 
from a carton, with the request that she submit the 
damaged pair to a person competent to account for 
the damage, and if that person said the holes were 
due to her own act she would pay for them and if 
he decided otherwise, she should keep both pairs and 
regard the account closed. True to her promise to 
the store, the shopper had a technical member of the 
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faculty of the Philadelphia Textile School pass judg- 
ment on the stockings. The professor told her she 
apparently had danced in two too 
large for her and caused the damage to the stock- 
The woman paid the store for the second pair 
the has 


shoes a size or 
ings. 


of stockings and, furthermore, store 


Says 


made of her a permanent customer. 


Lincoln Corp. and William Brown 
Co. Managers Agree as to Light 
Inventory and Low Overhead. 
VW HEN Semuel A. Kahman, president and general 
manager of the Lincoln Hosiery Corporation, 
Philadelphia, bought the plant of Henry Brown & 


Sons Co., he made the he believed he 
lower overhead cost than any other American full- 


had a 


boast 


fashioned hosiery mill. He was referring specifical- 
ly to the Brentmore plant, bought 18 months before, 
from the Brentmore Knitting Mills, Inc., which has 
been operated as a separate unit, as it will be for 
Both 


floors, 


same building, 


some time. 
on different 


plants are in the 


and have remained intact, every 


the same position as when the deals 


machine in 
were made. 
The Henry Brown & Sons Co. mill was 


quired 


from a committee of the creditors of the concern, 


who had not operated it for several months. The 


cost the company around $300,000 te 


plant complete 


install about 15 years ago. Mr. Kahman bought 
for $25,500 and had it in operation by January }, 
less than two weeks after its acquisition. It con 
prises 63 knitting machines of 39-gauge and all aux- 
iliary machinery. The original unit of the Lincoln 
Hosiery Corporation is in a different building a short 
distance from the two others. 

“To be successful in the hosiery business now, 
said Mr. Kahman commenting on his purchase, “one 


must know what the public will buy and have 


overhead cost. I believe our stockings are good 


stockings for the money, selling arou 
pair, and that by spring we shall be operating all of 
our machines in the three units day and night. 
year we made a deep cut in our overhead, everybody 
from president to the lowest paid employee accept- 
ing a reduction in came through 
ahead, whereas in 1930 we lost money.” 

The William Brown Co., manufacturers of Gran- 
ite brand hosiery, at its annual meeting reported re- 
ceipts from sales of hosiery in 1931 amounting to 


$1,904,782.32 


OmOks 


wages, and we 


which was $51,286.94 in excess of the 
sales in 1930, notwithstanding the lower unit price 
of hosiery. C. F. Weihman, vice-president of the 
City National Bank of Philadelphia, was elected 
president. He succeeds Mrs. M. F. Sullivan, widow 
of the former president and general manager of the 
company. She remains a director. Since July 1, 
when William A. Long, a public accountant, was 
placed in charge by the stockholders, the assets of 
the company have increased from a ratio of 1.39 to 
liabilities, to a ratio of 2.41, according to the annual 
report by accountants. 

In the opinion of Mr. Long, whom the directors 
elected secretary-treasurer and general manager, a 
light inventory and working close to orders are es- 
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Textile mill men who are taking 
SPUN RAYON Seecisree = 


Rayon are finding profit and satisfaction in its 


fashionable dull lustre and unusual strength. 


To those who see the possibilities of Quitex, 
and who appreciate the Quissett 20 year tradi- 
tion of fine cotton spinning, are assured added 
impetus to fabric sales. 


z . It will be worth your time to write for samples 
Quissett Mill of Quitex Spun Rayon. 


New Bedford, Mass. 
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SILK HOSIERY FINISHES | 
BROSCO DULL FINISH-FINISHING COMPOUND S. P. 
BROSCO SCROOP OIL 


Can be used alone or in conjunction with one another to produce any desired feel and finish. 
Does not shrink or tighten up the fabrics. 


SCHOLLER BROTHERS, INC. 


Amber & Westmoreland Streets 
Philadelphia, Penna. Since 1907 


SCHOLLER BROTHERS, LTD. 
In Canada St. en Ontario ” Since 1927 
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i Phone Connections 
: Works: 2046-48 Amber Street 
: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
uy? Spool Tapes, Bindings and 

Narrow Fabrics for Under- 
en Fabris~—< wear and other Trades. 
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PRACTICAL : 
MILL GONSULTANTS 
The Textile Development Co. 

Sidney S. Paine, President 


80 Federal 8t., — Bay 


Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. Greensboro, Wd. 
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TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
AND CARBON PAPERS | 
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Manufactured by 
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sential to a financial showing in the black, this in 
addition to the elimination of every item in cost that 
is not absolutely necessary to economical manage- 
ment. This policy was in force in mills throughout 
the greater part of 1931, and the result was reflect- 
ed in a stronger position at the beginning of this 
year than when manufacturers entered upon 1931. 
The president of the Nomend Hosiery Mills, selling 
nationally to retailers under the company’s brand, 
states the business of the company made new records 
for sales in each 1930 and ’31, in spite of talk of in- 
dustrial depression. 


Berkshire's Highest and Lowest Prices. 


Taking advantage of the presence of over 200 
buyers and other guests attending the Berkshire 
Knitting Mills clinic several weeks ago, two manu- 
facturers operating mills in Reading had a little 
clinic, each, of their own, displaying their lines at a 
hotel and having the latchstring out for Berkshire 
guests. The trade thought the action of the two 
manufacturers was not 100 per cent ethical, but 
ethics are cheaper in times of stress, according to 
persons commenting on the incident. 


Significant statistics presented during the clinic 
as showing the result of a survey accounted for the 
larger proportion of hosiery sales being in a price 
range of 91 cents to one dollar a pair, and that be- 
tween the spring and fall seasons, sales below this 
range increased from 13.3 per cent of the whole to 
24.8 per cent. Hosiery selling for more than one 
dollar a pair represented 42.4 per cent of the busi- 
ness of the establishments covered by the survey. 
Of last fall’s business, 79 per cent was in 42- and 
45-gauge hosiery, according to the survey. 

In naming a price of $11.75 a dozen for its 48- 
gauge two-thread organzine number with a self-col- 
ored stripe, all-silk welt and feet, the Berkshire com- 
pany is conceded by commenting manufacturers to 
be making a drive more especially with its finer num- 
bers. The company lists eight numbers at $11.75 
each. Its lowest price number is a 42-gauge seven 
thread with picot, lisle welt and feet. Its highest 
indicated retail price appears to be $1.50 a pair and 
the lowest, 79 cents. 


Distributors of Underwear See Trend 
Public Sated with Inferior Rayons 
—Sales of Men's Heavies Off. 


| CAN be no reflection on the underwear manufac- 
turing and distributing trades that the market 
situation presents nothing of a particularly inspir- 
ing nature. Perhaps the outstanding development of 
interest is the more pronounced drift to the better 
types of rayon underthings for women and, from the 
viewpoint of cotton underwear interests, a disposi- 
tion among dealers to carry in stock fewer rayon 
numbers and colors for men. This can, however, be 
attributed to increasing use of shorts and athletic 
shirts as a two-piece suit. And the greater populari- 
ty for this summer combination as an all-year bit of 
toggery can be ascribed to the prevalence of summer 
temperatures in a large area where zero ordinarily 
was registered in the past. 
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BONE-DRY UNSHRINKABLE WELL-FINISHED 


HARD MAPLE 
HOSIERY 
BOARDS 


Give you that much desired 
finish that cannot be ob- 
tained from any other than 
wooden boards. 


You get the length, lustre, 
feel that the goods should 
have. 

Our special finish is highly 
recommended for silk and 
wooden boards. 

We serve the best mills— 
send a request for list and 
same will be forthcoming. 
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Kensington and E. Boston Avenues 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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7s: 
1. A pay envelope. 


3. A deduction statement. 


4. An employee receipt. 
ATLANTA ENVELOPE COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





Please send us samples of the Four-in-One Pay Envelope. 
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JOSEPH T. PEARSON & SON CO. 
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2. A time and wage statement. 
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According to reports of distribution of men’s 
heavy weight cotton union suits and drawers and 
shirts in most of the territory east of the Mississip- 
pi, sales seem to be but about 50 per cent of the 
volume for a season only a few years ago. In fact, 
some eastern jobbers distributing in wide territory 
said a few weeks ago their shipments were not over 
50 per cent of reasonable expectations based on the 
experiences of previous years. Some say they have 
shipped practically no heavies since December, when 
many of the retailers were accepting deferred deliv- 
eries, feeling it would be unsafe to defer longer. 
While distribution of shorts and athletic shirts has 
been on a much broader scale, there has been no dol- 
lar volume in the season’s underwear business, it is 
pointed out. 

There is and for some weeks has been steady de- 
mand for immediate delivery summer underwear for 
men, and in many instances dealers have been un- 
able to get shipments in time to rebuild assortments 
for continued call for such garments. In anticina- 
tion of a better season for heavies, little prepara- 
tion had been made for taking care of January de- 
mand for light-weights, the expectation being that 
there would be comparatively little interest until it 
became expedient to at once assemble spring items. 
As it. happened, spring followed so closely on the 
heels of fall, the trade passing winter by as a miss- 
ing cog that for the time might be safely forgotten 
without interfering with normal operation of the 
machinery of distribution. Which theory, it has been 
pointed out, has served to upset the calculations of 
those concerns which stocked for a fair per cent of 
sales in previous seasons. A considerable number 
of failures among retailers is given as one explana- 
tion for lighter distribution of heavies, larger stocks 
in mills and jobbing houses, and changes in specifi- 
cations. 

Interest in Women's Cotton Underwear. 

Some little business in women’s cotton underwear 
for the spring season has been placed with a few of 
the better established manufacturers whose lines are 
carried year after year in given retail stores. Sev- 
eral mills have noted a slight increase in their spring 
orders, which is said to be due to widespread dissat- 
isfaction with so much rayon underwear and lingerie 
of the trashy order. It seemed, from the character 
of retailer orders, that much of the consuming pub- 
lic had become fed up with price rayons until this 
class of merchandise was cheapened to the point 
where it was no longer serviceable. Jobbers in par- 
ticular noted the demand for and trouble with the 
flimsy stuff, and note now a definite trend to a better 
class of vests, bloomers and panties to retail for 
around 75 cents per garment. But, it is related, av- 
erage retailers drawing supplies from jobbers carry 
so few numbers that the business represents no vol- 
ume, particularly, as some dealers allege, since 
women are wearing less underwear or patching what 
they do wear, so long as anchorage for more patches 
can be found. 

Dull luster rayons have a comfortable lead on 
the lustrous, and there is increasing interest in ray- 
Aside from the latter and the general run 


on crepe. 
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of rayon underwear, many dealers who formerly sold 
rayons under a guarantee are no longer doing so, 
some stating they guarantee none as to wear or sat- 
isfactory service. Without a guarantee of some sort, 
say some distributors, it becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult to force rayons in competition with silk at cur- 
rent low prices, and low prices for silk has been 
found a deterrent to sales of fine cotton undies for 
women. 

It is a growing belief in the trade that continued 
exploitation of trashy, price rayon underwear will 
narrow its popularity, notwithstanding efforts of 
manufacturers to broaden the style range. One con- 
cern is featuring ribbed mesh garments for women, 
and with diagonal stripes for the leg sections and 
vertical or horizontal stripes for the remainder of 
what is termed a garment. It seems needless to say 
such innovations are, for the present, confined to 
women’s underthings. 

As possibly pointing to a more general accept- 
ance of cottons, women’s sports undergarments are of 
cotton mesh are understood to have met with an en- 
couraging response in some cities. They are said to 
be of medium count mercerized yarn. 

A tight fitting garment that does not extend 
above the waist and is marketed under the name 
“Cuddles” and a variety of terms suggestive of snug- 
ness, came out last year in fine count worsted yarn, 
later in wool and rayon in combination and eventual- 
ly in cotton in mixture, the latter construction for the 
50-cent bracket—for the present. Wooly-wins, the 
original type panties of wool construction, were in 
the dollar a pair bracket. 


Pick-Up in Knitted Outerwear Follows 
Ending of Bathing Suit Price War. 


| fccoaenange a slow session in knitted outerwear due 
to price competition in bathing suits, principally, 
manufacturers last month were able to increase pro- 
duction in response to a better flow of orders. Mills 
seem to have discontinued the price war only when 
they had run the gamut of revisions to the point of 
sacrificing both profits and quality, so that it be- 
came the general impression in the trade that prices 
had been stabilized on the new low levels. In this 
belief, jobbers are less hesitant to place orders, and 
some right good business was being booked around 
the middle of January, with prospects of increasing 
volume as the production season advances. Some of 
the more important lines sold direct to the retail 
trade embrace new stitches and new types of fabric, 
representing features by which it was not necessary 
to reduce prices to meet the rates being established 
during the continuance of the price war, which may 
be said to have terminated after three or four mill 
managements sat down together shortly before the 
end of 1931 and talked matters over. 

With bathing suits moving in seasonal volume, 
and sweaters having had a fair start for spring, the 
knitted outerwear trades appear to be right well en- 
gaged. Women’s slip-ons of fine French spun worst- 
ed are among the really promising items, and lace 
effect is being applied to several numbers of a lead- 
ing Eastern manufacturer. 
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Cohe YARN MARKET 











Philadelphia, Pa., January 16th, 1932. 


HE local cotton yarn trade has maintained an 
uphill but fairly successful fight in striving to 
maintain prices approximating a parity with 
cotton. The trade was prepared for several weeks 
of apathy on the part of consuming interests, as it 
had become apparent little was to be expected in 
cotton goods activity until after the usual post-holiday 
clean-up of goods which had been provided in great- 
er quantity than was necessary for meeting require- 
ments in a somewhat trying market. But dealers did 
not anticipate a bear raid on yarns by buyers for 
manufacturers simply because needs were slower 
than usual in development. Even with cotton ruling 
steady, manufacturers seemed to regard declines in 
yarn inevitable as a result of suspended demand. 

Necessarily, there was little interest in coarse 
counts of knitting yarns in the Philadelphia area, as 
manufacturers of heavy weight underwear were re- 
ceiving no repeat orders, although having taken far 
less than a normal amount of initial business, and it 
was no easy matter to hold 10s single on cones at 
18 cents and other counts in the coarser group on 
that basis. A few sales of small lots were reported 
consummated on the basis of 14 cents for 10s of high 
grade yarn. On the other hand, there were trust- 
worthy reports of at least one transaction in which 
the price was 12 cents, this for a low order of yarn, 
composed in part of card waste, in the opinion of 
some. 

A more unsatisfactory aspect of the situation 
along in January, while yarn dealers were waiting 
for the business that was expected to develop right 
after the middle of the month, was the weakess 
of 2-ply warps, with 10s reported sold for 13 cents 
and 20s at 15 cents, and buyers offering 18 cents for 
30s, while the ruling quotation was 19. A Georgia 
spinner was circulating in the Philadelphia yarn 
trade, his mission being, apparently, to correct a 
mistaken notion that buyers, by waiting, could force 
prices still lower. According to his cost sheet, 
which he laid on the table for anyone interested in 
trying to dispute his figures, a cash loss of over $200 
a week on a production of 35,000 pounds of carded 
a week, could not be escaped, computing cost on the 
basis of raw cotton at 6.10, and selling about that 
time for around seven cents for July. 

A hopeful situation along in January was pre- 
sented in a slight accumulation of orders mostly for 
yarn out of stock in Philadelphia, this phase of the 
then condition applying more particularly to knit- 
ting numbers. There remained echoes of a lull in 


tapestries, carpets and plushes, but it appeared that 
buyers for mills were at last being forced to 
strengthen their yarn reserves. 

Some little consideration was given to contract- 
ing, and it is understood several contracts for 100,- 
000 pounds each and less were written. 


It was re- 


garded significant, however, as viewed by buyers, 
that notwithstanding protracted comparative steadi- 
ness in cotton, yarns did not follow the fluctuations 
in the markets for the raw fiber. Yet it was held, 
generally, as inevitable that any spurt in demand 
for yarns would enable sellers to command slightly 
more than the month’s highest prices. 

The trade talks in terms of carded yarns, since 
combed peeler, single and ply, seems lamentably neg- 
lected and, along with mercerized, is said by authori- 
ties to be selling for less than cost of production. 
Philadelphia prices published on January 15 fol- 
low: 
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STANDARD-COOSA- 
THATCHER Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Spinners G Mercerizers of 


\ 


Fine combed yarns kept uniformly high- 
grade by our complete supervision — 
spinning, bleaching, mercerizing and dyeing 
all done in our own plants. 





Executive and Sales Offices 
Lafayette Building, Philadelphia 
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Branch Sales Offices: 





NEW YORK : - - - - 456 Fourth Ave. 
CHATTANOOGA 

CHICAGO - - - - - - 222 West Adams St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. - - - Cosby & Thomas, Johnston Bldg. 


Canadian Representatives : 
Wham. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd. - . TORONTO - MONTREAL 
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ONE APPLE 


What one bad apple can do to a barrel of good apples 
is not half so disastrous as what one wrong chemical 
can do to an otherwise perfect compound. 


0 


In chemicals one bad ingredient inevitably makes an 
imperfect compound which then can not be made per- 
fect. To have a perfect compound all of the elements 


must be perfect. 


A perfect dye gives an imperfect result when the fab- 
ric is imperfectly prepared, the bad ingredient affects 
the good one to somewhat the same extent that one bad 
apple affects a barrel of good ones. Which suggests 
that good chemicals are more important than the price 


and effort to attain them. 


ARKANSAS COMPANY - INC 


233 BROADWAY Ac NEW YORK 
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FIRST OF ALL: :: QUALITY 


GRASSELLI 


FORMIC 
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HE USE of Formic Acid in textile work is expanding 

with impressive rapidity. This is a highly significant 
fact. It means that the shrewdest operators, always alert 
to better methods, are giving Formic a trial, on a critical 
basis—and are then continuing to use it as a result of its 
performance. An investigation of its special merits will be 
found profitable. Write for any information you desire 
ne eee —we will be glad to lay the Formic facts before you. 


of help in solving some of your 


problems. This service is available Other Grasselli Chemicals for Textile Manufacturers 


to you. Prompt shipment from any Acetic Acid Caustic Soda, Oxalic Acid 
of our branches listed below. Acetate of Soda Solid and Flake Phosphate of Soda 

Acetate of Lead Chloride of Lime Silicate of Soda 
Alums, U. S. P. Chloride of Zinc Sulphate of Alumina 

FOUNDED 1639 Aqua Ammonia Epsom Salts Sulphate of Soda, 
Barium Chloride Glauber’s Salt Anhydrous 

GRASSEL|| Bi-Chromate of Soda Lactic Acid Sulphite of Soda 

secteniaah daa Bi-Sulphate of Soda Muriatic Acid Sulphide of Soda 
Bi-Sulphite of Soda Nitric Acid Sulphuric Acid 
Carbonate of Soda Tri-Sodium Phosphate 





THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CLEVELAND INCORPORATED OHIO 
New York Office and Export Office: 350 Fifth Avenue 
BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES: 


Albany Birmingham Boston Charlotte Chicago Cincinnati Detroit 
Milwaukee New Haven New Orleans Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis St. Paul 
SAN FRANCISCO—576 Mission St. LOS ANGELES—2260 East 15th St. 


Represented in Canada by CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD., Heavy Chemicals Division—Montreal and Toronto 
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ONUOUERTUNENUNS DENT antonNeaa 


“Where Southern Hospitality Flowers” 


An Open Letter 


to those who have 
never stopped at the 
Atlanta Biltmore 


The next time you come to Atlanta, a 
most cordial welcome awaits you at the 
Biltmore. 


“AGLOW with FRIENDLINESS” 


... succinctly expresses the atmosphere Hotel Fort Shelby 
has created and maintained through its vigorous and 
untiring devotion to the guests’ welfare and comfort. 
q The major percentage of Hotel Fort Shelby patron- 
age embraces people who stop there every fime they 
visit Detroit. They are genuinely appreciative of Fort 
Shelby’s ability to administer to their needs courteously 
and efficiently. q Hotel Fort Shelby’s location in the heart 
of Detroit's shopping, theatre, financial, insurance and 
wholesale districts is a happy one; no other large hotel 
is so near the principal railway terminals, airports and 
steamship piers. 900 units... all equipped with servidor, 
private bath and circulating ice water. Rooms as low 
as $3.00 per day... suites $10.00 and upwards. 


Hecenecanennneaenecdnecagservasettinty 


vRLONEHODONEDONEDOONELUNOULUCECaneaueRoOOecoOOOoOONNRENcAaciOOereneeeratter 


As an Atlanta Biltmore guest, you may 
enjoy golfing privileges on Atlanta’s finest 
courses. If you are interested in radio, a 
special elevator will take you up to the 
plate glass enclosed Biltmore studios of 
WSB. 


Cuisine . . . but the truth might seem 
like a reckless boast. You be the judge. 


HUNeenaNenaneneeesenspeneessoceneeer 
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E Motorists are relieved of their automobiles at the door without 

600 rooms of really generous size for E service charge. Write for free road map, and your copy of 
you to select from, each with bath and : “Aglow with Friendliness,’ our unique and fascinating magazine. 
circulating ice water. Every convenience 
that the most particular could possibly 
desire. 


TUCECLECEASREDUENNNERENEOORED DORANETERELRENNENEON NEN) LTadtitee 


Located half way between the Terminal 
and Peachtree Stations, three blocks from 
the three million dollar Fox theatre and 
only a 30c taxi fare from Five Points, the 
heart of the business district. Handy to 
everything but traffic clamor. 


But those who patronize the Biltmore 
say that what they like best of all about 
it is its friendly atmosphere, the sincere 
hospitality extended its guests ... warm 
cordiality without condescension. 


The rates will most agreeably surprise 
you—no more than the average good hotel, 
and nothing for the scenery. 


ATLANTA 
BILTMORE 


**The South’s Supreme Hotel’’ 


Rates: Single, $8, $4 and $5 
Double, $5, $6, $7 and $8 
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SUVUEUEDNRNONNN DED ORNOPEnENNNEY 


“AGLOW WITH FRIENDLINESS &* 
E. J. BRADWELL, Monager 


DETROIT 
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before and after waterproofing ! 


Textile fabrics treated with our 





; 
in ACETATE OF ALUMINA S-228 C 
' and 
WATERPROOFING COMPOUND §S-441 A 


| a Bl retain their soft, full handle after 
Fe eed the waterproofing treatment. 


These two products when added to the bath form a stable, 
water-resistant emulsion. The fabric is made waterproof by 
*) immersing in this one bath—a new efficient substitute for the 
| old waterproofing treatment requiring two operations. 


| ¥ Tell us the kind of material which you are processing and 
oe | we shall send you samples and specific directions for water- 
: - proofing. 


‘“‘A CHEMICAL PRODUCT FOR EVERY PURPOSE”’ 





rs . ’ 


JACQUES WOLF &CO. | 
\ Manufacturing Clisipinea’gnd lidipdltcvs, a | 
oe sie 


‘ PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY Pay 
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a , WAREHOUSES 






-. PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 4 
‘\ UTICA, N.Y. CHICAGO, ILL. “4 
Coe y 
. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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Why GeGan is an achievement 


A natural and most effective adhesive for Warp Dressing 
finally yields to ingenuous and persistent research. The 
difficulty in the past of preparing uniform mixtures with 
this adhesive-colloid . . . which put its use beyond the 
reach of the average mill .... has been successfully 


overcome in @o-Gant 


is 100% pure, contains no water or other 
inert vehicles. It is primarily the “efficiency-engineer’s” 
sizing assistant—economical, convenient and above all 
most effective. Just @o-Gant and tallow or soluble tallow 
—nothing more! One (1) pone 
@rGant replaces 
@rGant in the slasher sets the standard for clean looms, P 
iter atisthe aad ducti three (3) barrels 
quality cloth and weave-production. sizing compound 


Send for free reprints on Gum 

Caroban by R. Hart; on Sulfonated plus one (1) barrel 
Oils by Prof. A. H. Grimshaw; and tallow. Let our 
other articles. demonstrators 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORP. prove it to you. No 


Textile Processing Specialists obligations. 
1440 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MU aed 


FINISHING 
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SIZING 


REG U.S.PAT. OFFS 
Sole Agents United States and Canada— 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 


247 ATLANTIC AVE. BOSTON, MASS. 


Se 
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WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


DRY GOODS 


ADVERTISING is an econo- 


my and cuts the cost of sell- 


ing, making lower prices or 


better goods possible without : 


Commission Merchants 


rnvenvonvngensaneerocstycenoeasncsoenevest unoensnnsensn opennoeeronseseesaasegaaeyseyi11i1 nneseaeeneenonery 


sacrifice of the sellers profit. 
43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE ORIGINAL PIONEERS % 
OF,PINE OIL PRODUCTS CO 
RECOMMEND KALI KIER OIL 


is not supposed to replace the usual 
softeners used in a size mix, but when 
used with ordinary thick boiling pearl 


starch in the proportion of approxi- Pe Olive Savory tis 
‘ you Laurel Solublet Pine 
° S Tre: 1g Oils ‘ 
mately 1% of the weight of the starch, — Treating ep 
: with Laurel SXG Oil 
z Hydrosol 


Completely Liquifies the Starch 


thus producing practically a non-con- 
gealing thin size solution, with marked 
penetrating and binding properties. 


DRAKE CORPORATION 
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__ for Cotton 


* To retain all thedesirable qualitiés of Your 
cotton fibres and release all the impurities, 
and thereby secure the best prices for your 
cotton yarn, knitwear or hosiery, use these” 
Laurel Brand Products— , 


ARCY 



















Laurel Textile Oil 4” 
Laurel Cottons Lub- * 
ricants 
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Ruxite for softening » 
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WM. H. BERTOLET & SONS 


2600 E. Tioga St. Philadelphia 


Pe 





Norfolk, Va. 


in both the kier and in boiling out. It has been 
outstandingly successful for 18 years. Also pop- 
ular for the same purposes is KALPIKIER. Kali 
KALPINOL is an ideal sulphonatead Pine Oil for 
penetration and leveling of shades. 


Use Kali KALPISCOUR for wool scouring and 
fulling, and Kali ART SILK BOIL-OFF OIL for 
boiling off rayon. 


If you have any problem that can be solved 
through the use of Pine Oils or their compounds, 
write to our Research Department, the original 
pioneers of Pine Oil products, and get the facts 
we can give you out of our long experience in our 
laboratory and through tests we have made in a 
practical way in textile plants all over the coun- 


try. 


Free—To You 


“Popular Industrial Chemistry’ 
By James A. Branegan, 
President Kali Manufacturing Oo. 
Write for your copy today. 
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Highest Quality 
of 


Cotton Goods 


requires the use 


of 


CIBA and 
CIBANONE 
Vat Dyes 








































Dyes for Master Dyers 











Sole Representatives in the United States 
for the 


SOCIETY OF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE 
Basle, Switzerland 








Sole Selling Agents for 
DOWS INDIGO #2 MIDLAND VAT BLUES 






e 
GREENWICH and MORTON STREETS 
NEW YORK 


COTTON 
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able, too, about legiti- 
mate expense accounts, 
In Philadelphia, for in- 
stance, he knows 


three or four dollars a 
i a star 


ALAA GALUananesninasunnesacaggnacnanecscunesanonnagsaennsnencscncevenconsensarsrcesnacecann: 


| day will 

salesman the comforts 
| ofaking... Here 
at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, near the trains, 
but 10 minutes away 
from the dust and din 
are garage facilities, 
unrestricted parking 
area, good food in the 
Coffee Shop or main 
dining room; and a 
fresh cool river-blown 
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DANIEL CRAWPORD. Je. Mrz. 


HOTEL || | 
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DISCOLITE 
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More Light !.. 
Purest White !’.. 


Processed with DISCOLITE . . 
Cotton and Rayon goods display 
the pure, brilliant whites that 
prove the iron-free compound 
. . and therefore, the ideal 


discharge agent. 


DISCOLITE doesn’t scratch either! 
No one has ever reported such a 


tendency . . no one ever will. 


Acclaimed as the smoothest run- 
ning product .. in a highly com- 
petitive field . . DISCOLITE opens 
the way to better quality output 
. . shows its merit in the materi- 


als... and yields a larger ultimate 


profit for them. 


You too! .. will appreciate 
DISCOLITE . . in either Powder 


or Lump form. 


Ove 





Manufacturing Chemists 


CARLTON HILL: NEW JERSEY 


New England Representatives: 
Richard Haworth, Inc., 25 Fountain St., Prov., R. I. 
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finishing wax! 


At last, cotton finishers can have the long- 
sought-for advantages of complete solubility in 
afinishing wax! For HOUGHTON’SSOLUBLE 
WAX NO. 
paraffine when the solution cools, but stays 
it holds the 


inert or loading agents in perfect suspension. 


1 does not float to the top like 


mized in the bath. In addition, 


Equally important, is the fact that SOLUBLE 
WAX NO. 


japan wax, 


1, when used in place of paraffine 
completely eliminates 


Whenever it is 


wax and 
dusting out and flaking off. 
filling 


included in the finishing formula, the 


material is in to stay. 
SOLUBLE WAX NO. 1 greatly simplifies the 
It will 


not turn rancid or produce an unpleasant odor 


preparation of the finishing formula. 


in the fabric and it never causes the goods to 


turn yellow. 


Recommended as a finishing material for: 
Bag Cloth 


Shoe Laces 


Sash Cords 
Light Prints 
filled and back-filled 


and other heavily 


fabrics. 


A sample run will convince you of its quality 


—a month’s run of its economy. 


HOUGHTON & CO. 


CHICAGO - DETROIT 
World 


a Be 
PHILADELPHIA - 
And All Over the 
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Manufacturing Chemists 
Established Jan. 1, 1895 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 
High Grade Castor Oil Products 
Sulphonated-Saponifted 
Soluble Oil Para Soap Oil 
Turkey Red Oil Castor Soap Oil 
Soluble Pine Oil B & L Bleaching Oil 
PENTRALYN, “ Bo emg se = Beam, Spool, Bobbin 
Bleach Softener CSO, Finishing Sizings and Softeners. 
VICIROLTA, oa 
B & L Bleachers’ Bluings and Violet Tints 
GOOD MONEY VALUES-FREEDOM FROM WORRY 


BOSSON & LANE 
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VICTOR MILL STARCH 


The Weaver’s Friend 


ht ee TT TT 


It boils thin—it penetrates the warp—increases breaking strength and carries the weight into 


the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other foreign matter it gives a bleach 
and finish to the goods that you can get from no other starch. : 

: 
A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the market. ' 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: MR. DANIEL H. WALLACE, Greenville, S. C. 
2 
: 


If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at your convenience. 
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The New and | 


Eclipse Yarn Cleaner 


You are looking at a picture of the “New 
and Improved Eclipse Yarn Cleaner.” This 
small and sturdy device can be attached to 
most “Makes” of yarn winding machines. 
Its purpose is to remove “Trash” from cot- 
ton yarn which the carding process failed to 
remove. It cleans yam cleaner than double 
carding and removes imperfections caused 
by bad spinning. 

The Eclipse Yarn Cleaner is fast becom- 
ing standard equipment in many spinning 
plants. It automatically insures any spin- 
ning plant a ‘Finer and Better” product by 
making “Dirty and Trashy” yarn clean and 
“Clean” yarn cleaner. 

Every spinner of SALE yarn should be 

equipped with “The Eclipse 
Yarn Cleaner.” 

On request our representa- 
tive will call and give you 
complete information. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


KCLIPSE 


IMPROVED 


Yarn Cleaner 
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This is 


| Hygrolit Machine 
“Model A-Z! 


lt 


eliminates the 


kinks from your yarn! 


: —and it saves bobbins, too. 


For complete details write to 


| HYGROLIT INCORPORATED 


a 


= 
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KEARNY, N. J. 


or to 


Atkinson, Haserick & Co., 152 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


J. Alfred Lechler, 519 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. O. 
Belton C. Plowdon, Griffin, Ga. 


W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., and Montreal, Canada 


HYGROLIT 


CONDITIONING 


MACHINES AND LIQUIDS! 


You cannot smell Hygrolit! 
Nor can you see it! 
But its results are world-wide known! 
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Study = 


this machine.. 


It will not take you long to see where it 
makes s considerable saving in time, money 
and power—because it is 50% more efficient. 
The Centrif-Air Adjustable Cotton Cleaning 
System will make an impression on you with 
its three separations—the use of mechanical z 
and centrifugal force to open cotton and re- 
move dirt—air, to take out dust and pulver- 
ized leaf—the use of centrifugal force, air 
and gravity to free cotton from the heavier 
foreign matter. 


You will find many exclusive features in the 
Centrif-Air—the vertical adjustable separa- 
tor, the brass corrugated beaters, the vibrat- 
ing top comb shaft and the dust suction hood. 
Write for details. 
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THE CENTRIF-AIR MACHINE CO., 
INC. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


THE CENTRIF-AIR 


—lll ADJUSTABLE COTTON 
CLEANING SYSTEM 
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Hotels of Distinction 


mavyiair 


8th and st. charles 


TEennox 


9th and washington 


im got. Louis 


N the center of shopping and 
| | theatre district. Bed lamp, 
floor lamp... hand-set tele- 
phone, fans, circulating ice water, in 
every room. Club meals, Garage Serv- 
ice, Coffee Shop. Room 
and Bath... . $3.00 up. & = 
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THE NEW SHAMBOW 


‘““CHROM-EYE’’ 


Will Save You Money 
In 1932 


For longer life, smoother surface, simplified interchange of 
eye from one shuttle to another, try ‘‘CHROM-EYE’’— 
uniform in construction and non-tarnishable. 


A—Front horn designed to insure easy threading. B— 
Front edge rolled so that yarn will roll or loop off if the 
yarn is under Horn A. C—Optional—glass-hard steel or 
porcelain pin. D—Bolt hole—does not break through bot- 
tom of thread channel] which eliminates rough burrs. E— 
Aperture for felt pad giving tension and drag where re- 
quired, or for glass-hard steel or porcelain pin providing 
freer passage of yarn through EYE. F—Back end of EYE 
bell mouth to allow yarn to balloon freely off bobbin. 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE 
=== COMPANY == 


creenvitte.sc. WOONSOCKET RA patersonns. 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: M.BRADFORD HODGES. BOX752 ATLANTAGA. 
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The Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations was formed by large 
advertisers and publishers to 
put a ban on circulation se- 
crets. Publications willing 
to have their records checked 
by impartial auditors belong 
to the Bureau, and the num- 
ber of papers they sell is pub- 
lished to the world. No one 
doubts the “‘A. B. C.” report. 
It eliminates unknown quan- 
tities. 


COTTON 
_ ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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DOES MOISTURE AFFECT 
YOUR PLYWOOD BOXES LIKE 


Vase 


COTTON 


This box has been under a water spray 


48 MINUTES 
It is glued with VEGETABLE 
(non-water-resisting) glue ‘ 
osteard will bring you the name of a plywood box manufacturer near you, who uses 
We believe you will find his prices no higher than those of 


LAUXEIN glue exclusively. 


other plywood box manufacturers. 


speciky LAUXEIN GLUE on your next peywoop Box oRDER 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


I. F. LAUCKS, INC. 


Pl 
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ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MANUFACTURING CO. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


HARNESS 
Cotton-Mail Eye 


Selvages 


Special Twist Cable 





P. O. Box 1375 


e@e 
HEDDLE FRAMES-RODS-NEW DESIGN POSITIVE CLAMP HOOKS : 


Alb, 








Satisfactory Service Since /9!9 
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A DONEL PUN RAKE E MATH OR 


This box was under the same water spray 

48 HOURS/// 

It is glued with LAUXEIN 
(water-resisting) glue 


“Water resistant boxes deliver the goods.” 





REEDS 


Cotton - Duck 
All Metal 
Slasher - Combs - Striking 


Main 0157-8 


DU een 


euuiseeecgcreente oneennnnessnet.< 


When i in , Need of aren Call or + Write Us| 
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ADOLFF 
BOBBINS 
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The Acme of Perfection 


Efficiency — Economy 


Properly metal protected 
Do not warp or splinter 





NEW YORK £| 





47 WEST ST 
~ 


AchtinNEay 





All Adolff. Products 
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5 Easily clean Gannon Bianch have this mark. 
E Long life 11 Wellington St. E., Toronto, 2, Ontario, Canada. Look for it 
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KENYON S __ paGe-MADDENCO. 
of BURY 


LANCS, ENGLAND 







277 Ralph Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SUPERIOR 
ere | TEXTILE PORCELAIN 


BLANKETS 
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LAPI 4 I NGS MMe nd 
PALMER MACHINE 
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BELTS FOR CAI- 
ICO PRINTERS, 
ETC. 


CLEARER CLOTHS 

SIZING FLANNELS 

ROLLER CLOTHS 
FOR COTTON 
SPINNERS AND 

i he > MANUFACTUR- 

dey soca tO seeps 

— whole of en s Machinery Clothing 

is made throughout in their own mills, from 

raw material to finished article. 


AGENTS, 


HURLEY-JOHNSON CORP. 


25 Walker St., New York 
Manufactured by 
JAMES KENYON & SON, LTD., 
Derby Street Mills, Bury, Lancs, England. 
Founded 1714. 
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BEG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


ROLLER CALF 
R. NEUMANN & CO. 


Hoboken, N. J. 
Direct Factery tatives in the South 
PEARSE SLAUGHTER BELTING 00., GREENVILLE, 8. ©. 
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Not one drop of ceiling sweat from this huge textile ‘niall 
roof, covering 75 acres. It is insulated with 100% pure 
cork—in other words— 
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TRADE MARK 

The House of Mundet covers the en- part. And our Contract Department 
gr PO gl ‘i Mi tire United States and Canada. Our _ will do the work complete. No job is 

—_, ; , ber pe sed roofing engineers will gladly help you too large, too small, or too far away 

po cs oe 4 t in- with any roofing problem you may have, for Mundet. Ask for our Roof Insula- 

cause tt ts almost a perfec without cost or obligation on your tion Bulletin. 


sulator. In addition tt does not 

warp, crack, rot, or crumble. 

It 4e waterproof and fire re E 
oe a B ge Bigs Affiliated with L. Mundet & Son—Established 1865 ; 
world are insulated with it. 450 Seventh Ave. New York City 
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ROY COTTON CARD 
GRINDERS 


SU tT ad 


Keeping Bobbins Same 
Height on Spindles 


Textile Shield Company 

metal bushings protect all 

kinds of bobbins from 

shrinkage, keeping them 

the same height on the 

Wee Matin dn we spindles. Let us prove 
metal bushing. this to you. 
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Roy Improved Traverse Grinder 


~~ 


Roy Improved Roller Grinder 
Are furnished singly or in sets of two traverse and 
one roller. They will grind efficiently any make 
of revolving flat cards. These grinders have back 
of them over sixty years of specialization in Tex- 
tile Grinding Machinery. 
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A Right Size 
for Every Mill 


There are eight different sizes in the FINNELL line 
ranging in price from $75 to $875. Large open areas 
might need the largest. Small congested spaces might 
need the smallest. The average mill might need one in 


between. Let us survey your floors and help you select 
the one that will do the best work for you at 


lowest cost. For particulars address FINNELL 
SYSTEM, INC., 1302 East St., Bikhart, Ind. 


NNELL 
TRIC FLOOR MACHINE 


All makes of Grinders 
reconditioned prompilv. 
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B.S. Roy & Son Co. 
Established 1868 


Worcester, Mass. 
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HEALTH COMES FIRST 


That is the decision of every institution installing Rundle- 
Spence drinking fountains . . . and they arrive at their 
decision rightfully. : 
First, because the sanitary features of an R-S fountain 
place it in a class by itself; and secondly, because without 
exception the R-S fountain prevents all users from touch- 
ing their lips to the jet or nozzle. ‘ 

Before you decide on the type of drinking fountain to in- 
stall, write for the R-S catalog. Colors are available for 
any color scheme. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
451 N. Fourth St. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 
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WIRE CLOTH 
Established 1835 


Hall: 
‘ 4 cS 
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on. 3 DUFUR & CO. 
Aes 
508 West Frankiia St Baltimere, 4 
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POSITION WANTED—MALE 


Experienced Textile Consulting and Research Chemist 


(dyed or printed cotton, rayon or silk, and wool) 
With good references, desires connections in technical consulting or research 
e@apacity with manufacturing or merchandising establishments. 
Is @ technical school graduate with 18 years intimate and wide experience 
fn scientifically and critically evaluating textile manufacturing materials, 
processes specialty, Address Box 


eaten | 
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and finished goods. Rayon warp sizing a 
87, care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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WANTED 


Position as overseer of carding. Would accept a 
good second hand job. Am now working, but wish 
to make a change. References. Write W. W., c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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FOR SALE 


<< 
1—American 30 x 36” Monel Dyeing Machine, with ‘‘Y’’ hori- i 
zontal partition, silk finish. 3 
1—18 Spindle Patent Cone Altemus Winder, with collapsible j 
swifts for art silk. = 
1—Stetton Steam Dry Form, double table, with 24 adj. Stetoe 
E half hose aluminum forms. 
E This equipment is practically new, and is offered at a sub- 
stantial reduction. 
' DRAKE COORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 
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AN UP-TO-DATE 
PRINTING PLANT 


equipped with modern machinery and a 
staff of competent workmen, solicits, thru 
this publication, a trial order on your 
printing needs. 


SNUGNEEODDRERERDEDOROREDERTAORORERORDROSE DECENT NATTTY 


iia aati 


We have built a reputation that is known 
over the entire Southy by our special at- 
tention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 


to a full bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
DALTON 
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INDIAN ORCHARD CO. 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Selling our entire Mill and Machinery Equipment 


Carding, Spinning, Fancy Yarn, (Flake, Ratine, 
Boucle, Knub) and Winding. 
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SALESMAN WANTED 


SALESMAN, now employed, selling textile superin- 
tendents and dyers in North Carolina wanted by a 
well known Southern Manufacturer. Your reply con- 
fidential. Box 473, Cleveland, Tenn. 
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“COTTON MILL MACHINERY CALCULATIONS” 


VERY Textile Man should have these reference books. They cover in a 
detailed and thorough manner all calculations necessary to be made on 
any cotton mill machinery manufactured in the United States and constitute 
one of the best references on the subject obtainable. 
The two volumes are illustrated with 45 diagrams and contain 221 refer- 
ence tables. 
As the value of a book lies in its contents and not in a fancy cover, we 
have put these two volumes out in a strong, serviceable binding. You can 
secure them in conjunction with a three-year subscription to iN. 


Write for circulars and full information. 
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ems been appointed 
liquidating agents for 

the Savona Mfg. Co., Charlotte, 
N.C. This mill has some very de- 
sirable machinery for replacement 
or addition. There are a large 
number of Wide Looms, Jac- 
quards, Finishing Machinery and 
the like. Please write either to our 
Greenville office or to our New 
York office, asking for catalog, 
stating the particular type of ma- 
chinery you might be interested in. 


H. M. McCORD 


1400 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 
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New York City Phone 505 Boston, Mass. 
100 E. 42nd St. 161 Devonshire St. 
i | Ashland 4-0345 Liberty 5948 


Pays’ ive ee its i 


A Loper contract contains the guarantee 
that its service will pay you at least twice 
the amount it costs you. 

Let us give you references that prove we 
accomplish even more than we guarantee. 
Fully 25% of All Cotton Textile Spindles in 
the U. S. are Operated by Clients using Loper 
cost system. 


Ralph E. Loper Co. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Textile Costs Over 19 Years 


FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 





Mechanical ~ Electrical 
Structural Engineers 
Plans, Specifications, Supervision of Construction, 


Machinery Lay-outs, Location Studies, Manufactur- 
ing Reports, Appraisals, for Industrial Plants 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND SPARTANBURG 
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a0 /3 % 
Less Coalto Buy 


Akron 


Soap Company, Youngstown plant, 


Fuel savings effected by the 


range from 25% to 333%, through 
the Morehead Back-to- 


Boiler System for draining steam- 


use of a 


heated equipment, and returning 


condensate to the boilers. 


Officials of the company say, “Our 
only regret is that this system was 


not installed several years ago.”’ 


It will pay you to find out about the 
savings a Morehead Back-to-Boiler 
System can make for you, regardless 
of the size of your plant or what you 


use steam for. 


Get the facts. Send for our interest- 
ing 44-page booklet—now. Just mail 
the coupon. 


MOREHEAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT © - - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





COUPON 


Morehead Mfg. Co., 
Department O, 
Detroit, Michigan 





I'd like to have your interesting 44-page booklet, giving 
helpful information regarding the Morehead Back-to-Boiler 
Svstem. This will, of course, place me under no obligation. 
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“Smoother than Grease” 









“Arguto Bushings have 


outlasted 7 Bronze Bush- 






ings in the same place. 





Very severe service. 






—unsolicited testimonial 


ARGUTO seazine CO 


WAYNE JUNCTION PHILADELPHIA 
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ALLIGATOR 


STEEL BELT LACING 


“More Reliable 
Belting Service 


The great sur- 
plus strength of 
Alligator Steel 












Fisher Type 
4000 Pilot 





“JUST A 


Belt Lacing pro- Se HAMMER a’ 


vides long unin- ate 
terrupted belt- 
ing service. The 
powerful com- 
pression grip produced in clinching 
the teeth, prevents friction and ply 
separation in the belt ends. This 
favorite lacing is quickly and easily 
applied and is reliable in practically 
every service on all types of flat belt- 
ing. Sold throughout the world. 
FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 


4619 Lexington Street Chicago, Illinois 
In England at 135 Finsbury Pavement, 


London, E. C. 2 


Know the Details of Fisher’s Latest 
Achievement --- It’s Modern 


WHZARB sensitiveness « No springs, no diaphragm, no stuffing 
box ¢ Friction free and powerful « Master of all pilot valves but 
lower in cost For pressures from 5 to 5000 lbs. per square inch 
Easily changed from pressure relief to pressure reducing control. 


Bulletin 70 will be gladly sent you. 
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Fisher Governor Co.Inc.. 


<\SHEp : 
201 South First Avenue TRADE MARR 1015 Santa Fe Avenue = 


Marshalltown, lowa Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Longer Life More Power 


for short centers  forshort centers be- : 
because itis more cause of its better : 
pliable...and  pulley-gripping 
surface 


Fig. 106-A, Jenkins Standard Bronze Globe 
Valve with the one-piece screw-over bonnet 
and slip-on stay-on disc holder is recom- 
mended for 150 lbs. steam or 250 Ibs. oil, 
water or gas working pressure. JENKINS 
BROS., 80 White St., New York, N. Y.; 
524 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass.; 183 No. 
Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 646 Wash- 
ington. Blvd., Chicago, Ill.; 1121 No. San 
Jacinto, Houston, Tex. JENKINS BROS., 
Ltd., Montreal, Can.; London, England. 


DUXBAK ff) 6 | Jenkins 


LEATHER oo” es Sie not 
BELTING (403) nas an Since 864 


NEW YORK, N.Y, 


SUUOGUUDNANOUGUELAGHLANANUERCA ONE HOOUeeaNRNONEAON 
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THE Z20QOth AGER 
BUILT by Jexéile 





TEXTILE has established a new high record for the number of Agers manufactured by any one concern in this country. This 
national acceptance of TEXTILE Agers is convincing testimony of their reliability. 


Now TEXTILE has designed a new Ager for the full developing of printed vat colors. 
This machine embodies such mechanical features as outboard self-aligning ball bearings, for both the top and bottom car- 
rier rolls. An individual motor drive with a variable speed control built as a compact unit, and mounted on side of machine. 


All jointed surfaces are accurately machined and fitted to precision. 


Every type of Ager used for Cotton, Silk and Rayon fabrics TEXTILE manufactures, and today in United States more 
colors are developed in Agers built by TEXTILE than in all other makes combined. 


e Jertile “Finishing Machinery (2 










New York Office > Son oe oo Southern Agent 
50 Church St e ; H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C. 
Providence, R. I. 


Manufacturers of Machinery for 


Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warp Yarns 
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MORE ATTENTION TO THE 
STARCH HERE— MEANS 









MUCH LESS LOOM 
STOPPAGE HERE! 


>> 39> >> 


ARPS perform good or bad in the weave room—according to the 

way they have been treated in the sizing process. Badly sized 
warps are bound to eat up profits by breaking and causing excessive loom 
stoppage, as well as shedding. What can you do about it? 

Give more attention to the starch you use. Know that it is good 
before you send your warps to the slashers. No matter whether your 
fabric is a standard weave or something special, know that the results 
in the weave room will be satisfactory. 

You can do this by using Staley’s Starches and consulting with 
Staley’s technical engineers. This eliminates much lost time and expense 
for you. 

Staley’s Eclipse Mill Starches mean smoothness, greater strength, 
less loom stoppage and shedding. Staley’s Starches, whether Pearl, 
Powdered or Eclipse Thin Boiling are constantly uniform, pure and 


dependable. 


Staley Starches 


a. 2 oe ae LES CORPORATION 


catur, Illinois 





Staley Salk MOL alic staley Sales Corporation Staley Sales Corporation 
716 First } i] Bank Bldg ~28 Montgomery Building 88 Broad Street 
Atlanta, { ‘yartanburg, South Carolina Boston, Massachusetts 
aley Sales ¢ joralio ration Staley Sales Corporation Staley Sales Corporation 
; West Ontarto St ( bert ( 161 Bullitt Bldg. 104 Mercantile Bank Bldg. 
“avo. UWlinoi yen kos 131 S. 4th St. Dallas, Texas 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
iboratories are always at your sei pice. 
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LINK-BELT se ; , 
Positive, Infinitely Variable speed control of 


production machinery is becoming more and 
more of a factor in the modern manufacturing 
plant. Equipment builders and users alike 
recognize positive variable speed control 2s 
a basic requirement for increasing the uti 
and capacity of a machine, preventing wasteful < 
inaccurate speeds, and resulting in full flexibility 
production, as well as a superior product. 


The Link-Belt P.I.V. Gear is unique in that the power is 
transmitted from input to output by a positive toothed 
chain of novel design. It provides a variable yet posit 

drive, with a micrometer precision in its adjustment of 
speeds on the variable shaft. The transmission is com- 


pact, totally enclosed, running in oil, and readily lends 
itself for application under a wide range of conditions. 


The diverse applications in successful service for mo: 
than a year, resulting in many repeat installations, ha 
demonstrated superior operating advantages, combine‘ 
with durability. 


Send for a copy of our P. I. V. Gear Book No. 1274. 


LINK-BELT COMPA 
Leading Manufacturers of Equipment for Handling Materials Mechanically a 
CHICAGO Works, 300 W. Pershing Rd. CHICAGO, Caldwell-Moore Plant, 2410 W. 18th 
INDIANAPOLIS, Dodge Works, 501 N. Holmes Ave. ATLANTA, 511 Haas-Howell B 
BIRMINGHAM, 229 Brown-Marx Bidg. Offices in Principal Cities 
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